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| INDIAN ANTIQUITIES: 
I o R. 
DISSERTATIO NS, 
RELATIVE TO 
THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 
THE PURE SYSTEM OF PRIMEVAL THEOLOGY, 
THE GRAND CODE OF CIVIL LAWS, 


THE ORIGINAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, ano 
THE VARIOUS AND PROFOUND LITERATURE, 


OF HINDOSTAN. 


COMPARED, THROUGHOUT, WITH THE 
RELIGION, A ak GOVERNMENT, and n 
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PERSIA, EGYPT, AND GREECE. 


THE WHOLE INTENDED 


7 


| AS INTRODUCTORY TO AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
Taz HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN, 
| UPON A COMPREHENSIVE SCALE. 
V o 1 


Ch the SURVEY of the THEOLOGY of” HINDOSTAN; 
and confidering that nes hs principally, in its phyſical and 
OR Allufions. 
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CoMPREHENDING THE HISTORY oF THE RISE, 
 PRoGREsSs, AxD Dirrusiox, of SU- 
" PERSTITION, pu RING THE 
MOST EARLY PERIODS, 
in ASIA. 
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INTRODUCTORY PROSPECTUS 


* 


oF THE 


© 0 T E N T s 


00 THE- DISSERTATION on THz 


' THEOLOGY or HINDOSTAN. 


ME extenſive ſubje& of the Indian Theology f 1 
conſidered in the following Diſſertation under 
two general heads, the phyſical and ſymbolical, and 
the mote pure and ſublime. The ancient phyſical 


theology of India is principally treated of in the former ; 


part of this Diſſertation, which is divided into four 
ſections; and, in the courſe of diſcuſſion, the Author has 
examined in what points the REticton of the Ax- 


CIENT Beese reſembled, 1. That of the Ser- ; 


THIANS; 2. That of the ANCIENT PERSIANS 3. 
That of a ANCIENT EGYPTIANS; and, 4. That of 


che xARLY GREEKS. 


As the ſubject i is complex, and, conſequently, as no 
very exact order of arrangement in the inveſtigation of ' - 
ſuch a multitude of obſcure and abſtracted topics could 
be adhered to, he ſolicits the attention of the reader to 
Vor. 1. B | the 


I 


the ſubjoined EPITOME of its contents. In the firſt 


ſection, retroſpective on the ancient religion of Scy- 
thia, and pointing out its analogy to that of India, the 
following points ſeemed to demand particular notice: 
Divine rites were firſt celebrated, and the ſublime pre- 
cepts of philoſophy firſt taught, in the ſacred ſolitude 
of GROvEs and CAVERNS— the caverns of Salſette and 


Elephanta, undoubtedly ſtupendous ſubterraneous tem- 


ples of the Deity — the particular rites of religion 
practiſed, and ſciences taught, in thoſe caverns, re- 
ſerved for conſideration under the ſecond general 
head — the cave of Zoroaſter, of Epictetus, of Py- 
thagoras, and of Mohammed. — The aſtoniſhing ex- 
tent in ancient times of the conſecrated groves of Scy- 
thia and of India — the idolatrous devotion practiſed in 
conſecrated groves ſeverely anathematiſed in holy writ 
O the ſanguinary rites performed in thoſe of Scythia 


the very ancient, but not the original, religion of 


India proved to be of a ſanguinary caſt — the Nx- 
' RAMEDHA JUG, or human ſacrifice — the Aswam- 
MEDHA Jus, or horſe ſacrifice — the Gomepnaa Juc, 
or ſacrifice of the bull — the benevolent Hindoo, and 


the bloodleſs law of BRAHMA attempted to be excul- 2 


pated from the original guilt of theſe ſanguinary rites, 
by ſuppoſing an interpolation of the VE Das, and a 
poſſible mixture of the barbarous cuſtoms of Scythia 
with tlioſe of India, during the early intercourſe of the 
two nations in the northern regions of Hindoſtan — 
that intercourſe proved from various circumſtances, 


but particularly from the impreſſive one of an ancient | 


conqueſt of Hindoſtan by.Oguz Cawn, and recorded 


PA! 


Ver 


1 


by Abulgazi, the Tartar hiſtorian. The ſubject cbt ; 


fidered in a more general point of view — the proba- 
ble origin of all human facrifices, that general belief 
which prevailed throughout the ancient world in the' 
agency of pzemons, and in the frantic terrors inſpired : 
by supERSTITION —a deſcription, from the Aſiatic 
Reſearches and Mr. Holwell, of CaLLEE, the fable 


| goddeſs of India, with an accompanying engraving of 


that formidable divinity, on whoſe baleful altars human 
victims were accuſtomed to be offered. Human 
ſacrifices ſeldom practiſed by the ancients, but in caſes | 
of the greateſt national emergency; as waR, FAMINE, - 
PESTILENCE, when the nobleſt poſſible victims were 
ſelected.— The various modes of devoting to death 


de miſerable victim ſpecified — particularly the more 


horrid rites uſed by the ScyTHIans, as deſcribed by 
Herodotus — decapitation, inhumation, or burning, the 
general mode adopted in India — an inſtance of the 
former from the HzeeTorapzs — human facrifices 
common at the funerals of the ancient ſovereigns of 
Scythia, or Tartary, and at thoſe of the Indian Ra- 


jahs — inſtances of the latter from Texeira, Anci- 


ennes R&lations, Tavernier, and Orme's Hiſtorical | 
Fragments. Profound veneration both of the Indians 
and Scythians for the Manes. of their anctsTorRs — 
exemplified from a paſſage in Herodotus, from another 


in the SaconTaLa, and from Mr. Wilkins's account 


of the ceremony of the STRADHA. in the HezTo- 
PADES, Th L | 
In the ſecond ſcction, relative to the Perſians, the 
very remarkable ſimilitude ſubſiſting in the leading 8 
B 2 | Principia 


Fs 3 55 


principia of the ak of ZOROASTER and Bra HMA, 


the great legiſlators of the Pzrsian and Indian em- 
Pires, is pointed out — particularly in their mutual 
belief in ONE SUPREME PRESIDING DEITY, governing 2 
the univerſe by inferior agents, and adored in Perſia | 
under the name of OxomasDes, and, in India, under | 
that of Bu AUE — in the parallel powers and ſimilar | 


office of the mediatorial MirhRA and the preſerver 


| Vzesnny — in thoſe of the malignant Aunluax and 
the deſtroying Sxxvæa — in their account of the con- 
flicts of the good and evil Genin, or Dxwrans, con- 
tending for ſuperiority in the creation — and in their 
| kindred adoration of the SoraR Ox and of FIRE. 
A general view of the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
an enumeration of the deities moſt conſpicuous in that 
mythology. The Sun and ELEMENTARY FIRE con- 
ſidered in both countries as the moſt perfect emblems | 
of Deity. Worſhip paid to the Sun, or Surya, un- 
der the plea of adoring God in that orb, whoſe throne ; 
the Perſians ſuppoſed to be ſeated in it, aſſerted to 
have been in ancient times nearly as general in India 
as in Perſia — proved to have been fo from a very 1 
great variety of paſſages inſerted in order, and ex- 
tracted from the VE DAS, the Avzen Ak BER, and 
the three principal tranſlations yet made from ancient 
Sanſcreet writings, viz. the GzzTa, the. HEETOPA DES, 
and the SacovrALA - the ſect of the ſun-worſnip- 5 
pers at this day called Sa ux A — the account given, by | 
Philoſtratus, of a moſt ſuperb temple to the Sun — | 
another from the Ayeen Akbery. — The Indian my- . 
flerious tr ilizeral word au. the fame with the Egypti- | 
| 


V% 


TT 


2n ; OM; and both uſed to fignify the ſolar fire. F; ire- 
temples mentioned in the fame book to have flou- 
riſhed at Benares, Rai-Jird, and other places, in the 
time of the ſecond Boodh, about a thouſand years be- 
fore Chriſt. — The Moon, or CHANDRA, A male 
deity in Hindoſtan — that very ſingular circumſtance 
adduced in proof that India has not borrowed her my- 
thology from Egypt, where the Moon was a female 
divinity, adored under the name of Jois, and whence 
the Greeks had their horned goddeſs ID, — The In- 
dian Chandra drawn by antelopes — a RABBIT his 
ſymbol, as the caT was of the Moon in Egypt, for a 
curious philoſophical reaſon adduced from Piutarch. — 
FounTains ſacred to the Moon in India — no leſs 
than 360 fountains conſecrated to that orb at Kehrow, 
in Caſhmeer — a circumſtance pointed out as exceed- 
ingly remarkable, being the number of the days of the 
ancient year. — The two ſupreme rajah families df 
 Hindoſtan denominated SuRYA-BANS and CHanDRa- 
BANS, Or Children of the ſun and moon. — The ele- 
ments perſonified and venerated under various names 
— AcGNnNEE-- VARUNA-PAVAN — CREESHNA, the In- 
dian Apollo — CarTictya, the Indian Mars — 
LacasMEE, the Indian Ceres — SzRaswart, the In- 
dian Minerva — Cama, the Indian god of love — 
Bravanr, the Indian Venus, &c. &c. == From adoring 
God in the ſun, the Orientals proceeded by degrees 
to worſhip the planetary train — that worſhip pro- 
moted by their general cultivation of the ſcience of + 
aſtronomy. —= An enlarged view taken of the ancient 
SABLAN SUPERSTITION — its rapid progreſs over all 


Bz the 


£41 


the Eaſt— ſtigmatized in Job and the prophetic | 
writings. — The riſe and progreſs of aſtronomy in | 
Aſia - purſued with uncommon ardour in India — 
remains of ſtupendous aftronomical inſtruments at the 


obſervatory of Benares and other places, — The In- 


dians believed the ſtars to be exactly what the Phœni- 
_ clans imagined their ZOPHESAMIN to be, ANIMATED 


INTELLIGENCES — of the former, evidence adduced 
from the Ayeen Akbery ; of the latter, proof brought 
from Biſhop Cumberland's Sanchoniatho. — Their 


| greateſt princes, legiſlators, and heroes, conſequently 


exalted to the ſkies — repreſentative images formed of 
them — thoſe images by degrees adored inſtead of 


their originals. —= Various animals, as their reſpective | , 
ſymbols, aſſigned to them by ſuperſtition — thoſe ani- | 


mals venerated in their turn. — A retroſpective ſurvey 


of the deities and ſymbols of Egypt, and a ſhort pa- 
rallel, preparatory to one more extended, of thoſe 


deities, and their ſymbols, with the Indian divinities 
and ſymbols. — The bull of Os:r1s — the bull of 
SEEVA. —— SERPENTS ſacred in both countries — the 
EAGLE of Jove — the Garvpa, or eagle of VEESHNU, 


That ſurvey extended to the temples of either 
country — the ſimilitude aſtoniſhing, but reſerved for 
full examination after the caverns of Salſette and 


Elephanta ſhall have been deſcribed. — The ſtu- 
pendous myſteries of ſuperſtition practiſed in them 
attempted to be inveſtigated, and the profound arcana 


taught in them unfolded. — The Author enters upon 
that taſk, hitherto unaccompliſhed, and even unat- 


tempted, by the greateſt Indian ſcholars and the moſt 
ene 
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celebrated Aſiatic travellers, with diffidence, blended 
with firmneſs, reſulting from long and elaborate in- 
veſtigation into ſuch books of antiquity as treat of 
CcAVERNS, and ſuch modern publications as beſt de- 
ſcribe the 6ROTTOEs of Egypt, the Rocky SUBTER- 
RANEOUS ſhrines of Mir HRA, and the particular ca- 


verns in queſtion. — The authors, in this part, more 
immediately conſulted, are Porphyry, in his very curi- 


ous and beautiful treatiſe de AN TRO NyYMPHARUM ; 


Mr, Norden's Account, and elegant engravings, of te 


EcyPTian ANTIQUITIES; and Montfaucon and Dr. 
Hyde on the MiTyjRaTic Caves, RiTzs, and Syu- 
BOLS, — Convinced that the myſtery, conſidered by 
M. Anquetil Du Perron and M. Niebuhr as in- 
ſerutable, was only to be ſolved by a ſtill cloſer exami- 
nation of the principles of the ZxxD and the VrDAS, 
by means of Dr. Hyde and Sir William Jones, he 
attempts to inveſtigate ſtill deeper thoſe ſacred de- 
poſitories of either religion. — He enters with ſome 
minuteneſs into the hiſtory of Zoroaſter, the REFORM- 

ER, not the 1nvenToR, of the Magian religion; he 
traces his © ſecret footſteps,” and thoſe of Darius 
Hyſtaſpes, his royal patron, to the © woody ſoli- 


| tudes” (as they are expreſsly called by Ammianus 


Marcellinus) of the venerable Bxacumans in © Up- 
per India,” moſt probably the mountains of Nau- 
GRACUT, and, again following the reformer back to 
Perſia, after having been inſtructed in the moſt pro- 


found and myſterious rites practiſed in their conſecrated 


caverns, attentively marks his motions, and obſerves 


his imitative conduct. From the invaluable treatiſe 


| B4 of | 


8 


"01 


of Porphyry above-mentioned, the author is s enabled 


to deſcribe the particular ornaments of that lonely 


cAvx to which he afterwards retired in Media, © the 
aſtronomical ſymbols, and other mathematical ap- 


paratus,” with which it was decorated ; and, from his 
reviving, throughout Perſia and Media, the venera- 
tion for fire, as well as his erecting the ſtupendous 


*FIRE-TEMPLE at Balk, the author forms thoſe con- 


cluſions which are ſubmitted to the reader in the pages 
more immediately following. — The author ſupports 
his deductions, by a very curious paſſage, given at 


large by Origen, from Celſus, one of the moſt learned a . 
philoſophers among the ancients, concerning the sEven # 
Gars, emblematical of the sEvex PLANETS, erected | 
in the MiTHRaT1c caverns, through which the ſyde- 
real Metempſychoſis was performed ; and contraſts | 
that paſſage with others cited from the Aycen Akbery, 


in proof that there actually did exiſt, even ſo late as 


in Abul Fazil's time, among the rocky mountains 

in Upper Hindoſtan, eExcavaTI0Ns the moſt nume- 

rous and prodigious, and CARVED IDOLS s of the moſt 

| g be fabrication. 

A general view is now taken f the ſculptured Ts 
imagery in the cayerns of Elephanta, in which are 


exhibited, as well the ſubſtance of all the preceding 
deſcriptions, as the reſpective hypotheſes formed from 


the ſurvey of them by French and Engliſh travellers. 


— Thoſe of Niebuhr by far the moſt correct and 
ſatisfactory — a more particular deſcription of the 
Elephanta Pagoda ; its ſtyle of architecture, dimen- 
ſions, ornaments, receſſes, ciſterns for the water of 


Purification, 


[9] 
parifications &c. &c. — The Semis figure of che 


1 grand Indian triad of Deity, BRanMA, VEEshxu, 


and SxkvA, minutely deſcribed, and illuſtrated by an 
accurate engraving. — The other more remarkable 


1 ſtatucs ſucceſſively delineated. — Both the figures and 85 
their ornamental ſymbols plainly alluſive to the theo- 


logical notions at this day prevalent among the Hin- 


doos. — The Hindoo nation divided into innumerable 
ſects, but ultimately branched forth into two principal 


ones, that of VxEEsHNU and that of MaAHADEo, or 
SERVA, i. e. the worſhippers of the Deity, in his 
preſerving and his deſtroying capacity. — The ſyſtem | 


| 7 of religion profeſſed by the former, throughout this 


Diſſertation, repreſented as the primitive, mild, bene- 
volent, ſyſtem of theology, originally eſtabliſhed in 
Hindoſtan. — That profeſſed by the latter full of 
terror, and productive of the moſt licentious practices. 


4 E The indecent worſhip of Szeva, his rites and 
] ſymbols deſcribed with as much delicacy as poſſible, 


conſiſtently with perſpicuity. The Lincam ſimilar to 
the PHaLLus.of the Greeks and the PRIApus of the 
Romans. — The ſacred receſs, or Sacellum, of Szzya. 
— An extended ſurvey of that curious but degrading 
ſuperſtition. — The Lingam an emblem, in India, of 
the creative power — allotted, as a ſymbol to Secva, 
the DESTRUCTIVE POWER, - upon that philoſophical 
principal of the Brahmins, that to array is my to 
generate and re -produce in another way. 

The author now enters on the third ſection, con- 
taining the parallel of the INDIAN and EGVPTIAN 
ſyſtems of theology, in which -that baſe ſpecies of 

worſhip 


1 


5 8 

worſhip forms the firſt diſtinguiſhing feature. — A | 
deſcription of the origin of Phallic worſhip in Egypt, 
from Diodorus Siculus. — An inſtance exhibited, from 
Athenæus, of the ſplendour diſplayed at a Phallic feſti- 
val, celebrated in Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The fame with that of BAAL- Prox in Scripture. — 
The Greeks borrowed and infamouſly refined upon it 
in their orgies of Bacchus. — The remarkable ſimi- 
| Htude of a fact recorded in a prophane writer, relative 
to the introduction of the PHAaLLIica at Athens, and 
2 circumſtance related in Scripture, in regard to the 
Philiſtines, who had captured and profaned the ark of | 
God. — The former hiſtory in the profane writer no 
forgery from the latter, as aſſerted by Patrick and 
Bochart; but the mode of puniſhment and propitia- 
tion agreeable to the uſage of Eaſtern countries. — — 
Demonſtrated to be fo by a paſſage in Tavernier's 
Voyages in India; and another in the Sketches of 
Mr. Crauford. — The author. apologizes for going ſo 
largely into ſo diſagreeable a ſubject ; but affirms, 
that, without the explanation, the Indian ſyſtem of 


theology, of which it engroſſes ſo large a portion, | 


would be utterly unintelligible. — He concludes it for 
the preſent, ſince the enormities promoted by the 
doctrine muſt be noticed in a ſucceeding part of the 
Diſſertation, by diſplaying its atrociouſneſs ; and refers 
back, for the genuine origin of ſuch nefarious rites, 
to the principles and practices of that vitiated ſon 


of Noan, the earlieſt idolater of the poſt-diluvian ü 


world, who led the firſt colony from Chaldza to the 
banks of the Nile. That the moſt venerated 1poLs 


* ' 4 


| tak 
of India are the aTTRIBUTES or GoD perſonified, - or 
RAJAHS exalted, by their piety or bravery, to the 
rank of divinities, muſt be evident, from the general 
view of this Pantheon of India; ſince ſuperior power 
could not be diſplayed in hieroglyphic repreſentation 


more forcibly, than by 4 fgure with numerous hands, 
nor excelling wiſdom more aptly delineated than by 


a circle of heads ; ſince the radiated crown of glory 


naturally points out the divinity of the poſſeſſor; and 


the /erpent, from his great vigour and revireſcence, is 
equally in Egypr and in India the known emblem of 
Deity. 

The Author, continuing the —_ between the 
theology of India and Egypt, proceeds to examine 
the more numerous, and ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſhing, ex- 
cavations and hieroglyphic ſculptures of Canaran, 
in the iſland of Salſette — the moſt authentic accounts 
of them, thoſe inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the 


Archæologia, and in the preliminary diſcourſe to Mr. 


Anquetil's Zend-Aveſta — The iſland itſelf and the 
external appearance of the caverns deſcribed — The 
rocks themſelves, in which they are hewn, bear 
ſtrong marks of calcination — Aſſerted by M. An- 


quetil to be hewn by the chiſſel into a pyramidal 


form — Pyramids ſo conſtructed to reſemble the figure 
of a flame of fire — The external figure adduced as 
probable proof of the ancient internal worſhip — The 
caverns of Canarah, from- their appearance, deno- 
minated by the natives * the city of Canarah” A 


general deſcription of the caverns — The eminences 
of the rocks probably uſed by the Brahmins as 


obſe rvatorics 
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bblſervato ries — The architecture conſidered — This 


dagoda, from its height, and from its arched roof, far 


more magnificent than that of Elephanta — The | 
tanks for ablution numerous, and the temple of SERVA, 
with the PRALLus, every where diſcernible — Viſible | 


receſſes for the lamps that, probably, were kept con- 


tinually burning — Tite aftoniſhing height of the 


GREAT ALTAR, and magnitude of the coloſſal ſtatues 


An attempt to diſplay, in animated language, the 


ſtupendous magnificence ard ſplendour of the Mith- 


ratic worſhip — The origin of hieroglyphics — The 


hieroglyphics of Egypt compared with thoſe of India 
— Ihe figns of the Indian zodiac ſtill viſible on the 
cornices of the cavern-pagodas — The great ſimi- 
Krity, in many points, between the Inpians and 
CnINngst — The primeval legiflator and, probably, 
the people of either country originally the fame — 


A MitnxaTic cRoTTo diſcovered in Egypt, and 


deſcribed by M. Savary — A remarkable deſcription, 


in Ezekiel, of a cavern, ſuppoſed by the author to be 


Mithratic — cr rather the MYSTIC CELL of OsiRIs — 


Oſiris only the African appellative of Mithra — A 
deſcription of the Mensa Is1aca, or Bembine table, | 
and the kieroglyphics engraved upon it — d = 


with thoſe in Salſette and Elephanta. 
Aſter taking an extenſive ſurvey of the growth, 


progreſs, and extinction, of the Mithratic devotion, 


the author proceeds to examine the moral and philo- 


ſophical doctrines taught by the Brahmans in their 
cavern receſſes — which immediately leads to the 


* ſection on the phyſical and ſymbolical worſhip 
| of 
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of f India, and introduces the parallel of the Indian and 
Greek theology. — The Metempſychoſis the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed of thoſe doctrines — falſely aſcribed to | 


Pythagoras — originated in India, and firſt promulged 
in the GERETA of Vyasa, the PLaTo of India, many 
centuries before the birth of Pythagoras extracts 


from the GER TA in proof of that aſſertion — various 


paſſages in the SaconTaLa and the HEETOPADES, 
ſtrongly corroborative of it, exhibited in order. — 
The doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, or the notion of 
this life being a probationary ſtate, productive in 


India of the moſt excruciating and horrible penances, 


in order by thoſe penances to obtain MOKSH, or ſu- 


preme happineſs — A deſcription of a Loox, in the 


act of penance, from the Sacontala — The ſupreme 
happineſs of BRaHME a ſtate of diving abſorption. — 
The doctrine of degenerate ſpirits migrating through 
various BOOBUNS, or ſpheres, and through animal 
bodies, to be traced to ſome corrupted tradition of 


the fallen angels — The ELzusiniaw MYSTERIES of 


Greece, as deſcribed by Jamblicus and Proclus, and 
detailed by Warburton in the Divine Legation, com- 


pared with the myſterious rites practiſed in the caverns 


of India — The genuine theology of India purer in 
its principles than any other profeſſed in the world, 
except the Chriſtian — juſtly ſtared to be ſoa by Mr. 
Haſtings, in his elegant letter ro Mr. Nathanicl 
Smith, prefixed to the Geeta — Some moſt ſublime 


paſſages produced in proof, from that Epiſode and 


from a tranſlation of the Baacavar, by Sir William 


Jones — erwin paſſages in Scripture ſurpriſingly 


conicnant | 
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Eoriſonant to theſe extracts Whether this 11050 be 
derived from any poſſible connection with the He- 


brews ? — The fact itſelf, of any general intercourſe 
between the two nations, denied — and the aſſertions 
of Poſtellus, Dr. Hyde, and others, deriving Bxanma 
from ABRanam, confuted — Hamilton's account of 


a Jew colony at Cranganore, on the coaſt of Malabar; 
detailed and conſidered — poſſibly the remains of the 


ten tribes — The VeDpas, however, written at a 
period far more ancient than that diſperſion, and 


conſequently the primitive uncorrupted religion of 
Brahma could only be derived to them from Noan, 


the Menu of the Sanſcreet theologians, or elſe from 


his more immediate deſcendants of the righteous line 
of Shem, who firſt ſettled in India. | 


The author returns to the parallel of the MysTz- 


RIEs of India and Greece, — However pure the 
primeval theology of India, like all the ſyſtems of 
religion practiſed in every nation of the ancient 


world, it gradually declined in its purity, through 
the venality, ſervility, or ambition, of ſucceſſive 


prieſts — Its progreſs in degeneracy traced from the | 
age of Vyasa to the preſent day — The firſt cauſe | 


of that degeneracy ſtated to be the ſymbolizing of 
the aTTRIBUTES of the Deity — in the veneration 


paid to brave and pious Rajans deceaſed, eſpecially 
to thoſe in whom the great Indian deity Veeſhnu be- 
came incarnate — exemplified in the three Ramas — 


But, as the amiable attributes of God were perſoni- 


tied and venerated by the Indians, ſo was that timid 


race induced, by terror, to deify the evil demons, 
| | and 


the 
tut 
rol 


a... * 
and their horrible attributes — The walls of Err E- 
PHANTAa and SALSETTE crowded with images al- 


live to the majeſtic attributes of God and the mag- 
= nified virtues of men — The whole train of falſe 


deities likewiſe introduced into the Grecian myſteries 
— The caverns of Elephanta and Salſette formed 
with dark ailes and winding paſſages, exactly reſem- 
bling thoſe in the temple of Ceres at Eleuſis — The 
PaaLLus of Bacchus and the Lincam of Ma- 


9 | HADEO principal objects in the myſtic ſhews — The 


enormities conſequent of the former groſs ſyſtem of 
worſhip in Greece and Rome, and of the latter in 


| India, depicted — The former from Herodotus and 
= Livy; the latter from Renaudot and Tavernicr — 


The proſtitutions at the temple of the Dea Syria in 
honour of MyLiTTa, ſimilar to thoſe of the women 
or THE IDOL in the pagodas of India — particular ac- 
count of the education and accompliſhments of the 
latter — The ſurrounding horrors that enveloped the 
ASPIRANT, and the final raptures that attended Ixr- 


| | T1aTION, deſcribed from Apuleius, Dion Chry- 


ſoſtome, and Plato — Some curious particulars, re- 
lated by Mevss1vs, in regard to the NUMEROUS AB- 
LUTIONS 1n the Grecian myſteries, compared with 
thoſe recounted in the Ayeen Akbery, as neceſfary 
to be undergone by the BRAHuE CHAREE, or Brah- 
min of the | firſt degree -- Mr. Bryant's affertion; _ 
that the rites of Isis and OsiRIS were originally inſti- 
tuted in memory of the deluge, conſidered and cor- 
roborated, by the ſimilar rites of the Brahmins 
The Author pledges himſelf to prove, that there are 


Sanſercet 72 8 


1 a6 1 


Sanſcreet records of a GENERAL DELUGE in Hindoſtan 


The account of the Grecian MYSTERIES concluded, 


that took place in the celebration of thoſe in India. 


This chapter concludes with an extenſive inquiry 
into that diſputed topic, who were the fabricators of 
the caverns of SalsETTE and ELE THAN TA? — Whether | 
the EcyeTians ? — The ſubterraneous grottoes and 


caverns of the LHEBAITSs, with their ſculptures, de- 
ſcribed from Pococke, Greaves, Norden, and Sa- 
vary — Whether the Zthiopians ? — An account from 


with an enumeration of other parallel circumſtances | 


ITE. 


Ludolphus of the Zthiopian rock-temples, and their 
ſculptures — A curious paſſage apparently corrobora- 
tive of the latter hypotheſis from the Axcyumorocta | 
Another remarkable paſſage adduced from Ezekiel, | 
in proof that images reſembling. thoſe in the Indian 


caverns, decked with ſimilar ornaments, and painted 


with vermilion, were in the moſt ancient periods 


Adored in Cyarpaa— the whole, conſequently, relics 


of the ancient prevailing SABIaN SUPERSTITION, or 


WORSHIP OF THE HOST OF HEAVEN, and fabricated | 


by the ancient CUTHITES. 


The author, in the third volume, emerging from | 


readers into the ſplendid temples that adorn the ſur- 


magnitude of the ſtones with which they are built, 


the gloom of $UBTERRANEOVUS pagodas, introduces his | 


face of Hindoſtan — their height, extent, and the 


ftupendous — inſtanced in the magnificent portico of | 
CHILLAMBRUM, and the circumference of the walls | 
of SERINGHAM. — The moſt ancient pagodas erected 
in che form of Pyramids, with only one door — and | 
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ſuuminated bs lamps kept conſtantly burning pro- 
perly compared by MANDETSsTO to caves. — The 
more modern pagodas erected in a better ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture, and richly decorated within with gildings, 
carved work, and painting without, entirely covered 
with ſculptured animals. — The five moſt venerated 
pagodas of India, viz. that of JAcoxRNAuT — that 
of BENnaREs == that of MaTTRA — that of TrIPeETTY 
—and that of Sai HAu, — ſucceſſively and minutely 
deſcribed from TavxRxIER and others. An affecting 
ſtory relative to the firſt defilement of Seringham by 
European armies. — The amazing revenues which 
theſe 'and other pagodas anciently enjoyed — 40,000 
ſouls ſupported by the revenues of SeRiNGcHam alone. 
— A more accurate ſurvey of their internal ſculptures,” 
and a deſcription of the monſtrous idols adored in 
them, — Ecyep and Inp1a ſeem to have aſſembled 
in theſe pagodas the animals deemed more peculiarly 
facred in each country — as, for inſtance, the Mzm- 
PHIAN BULL — the RAM, facred to JueiTER - and 
the GOA, to Pax — are ſeen blended with the aps 
of Rama the RHINOCEROS — and the ELEPHANT. - 

An extenſive diſquiſition is now entered into on 
that diſputed point, whether Ix DIA or Ecyer were the 
elder empire; and which nation firſt imparted its rites 
of ſuperſtition to the other? — The opinion of KiR- 


CHER, relative to the ſettling in India of the Egyptian 


prieſts, driven from their country by the ravages. of 


= Camsrsss, firſt conſidered. — The opinion of Kame- 


FER, in regard to the great Indian faint BuppHa 


SaKIa, (in other words, the god Boopn) —the : 
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opinion of both thoſe antiquarians highly probatile, 65 


; apparently ſupported by that of Sir W. Joxxs, given 


in the Aſiatic Reſearches, on the ſubject of Boop 


and on the great reſemblance ſubſiſting both in the 


name and the 9 of the Egyptian Is is and Os ix is 
and the Indian Es wARA and Isa, — The reſult of SiR 


WiLL1am's inquiry concerning a colony of prieſts ſup- 


poſed to have ſettled at TIRHOOr, in North BAHAR 


Son the whole, favourable to ſuch a ſuppoſition. _ 
Mr. Cyamszss's account of the ruins of Mavalipuram 


— of the SOMMONACoDOM, or ftone-deity of the 
SIAMESE — and of the ſuperſtition of Boop, . — Addi- 
tional evidence of an early and familiar intercourſe ſub- 
fiſting between the ECVPTIANS and InDians ad- 


duced. —The ſtructure of their temples ſimilar in 


point of maſly ſolidity, magnitude, and extent. — A 
curſory compariſon of a few of the principal ſtructures 
of each country, preparatory to a more extenſive pa- 
rallel. — Some ſtriking circumſtances of national re- 


ſemblance enumerated; as, firſt, in their mutual vene- 


ration of the ſacred LoTos. = A deſcription of that 
flower from Herodotus, and a late traveller, M. Sa- 
vary. — Secondly, in their early cultivation of the 
SUGAR-CANE, —— Thirdly, in their ancient, and once 
univerſal, diet, having conſiſted of VEGETABLES, — 
Fourthly, i in their mutual poſſeſſing a sacRED SACER- 
POTAL LANGUAGE, called in India the DEvIxA ARI. 
— Fifthly, in the dviſion of the people into TRIBES, 
or CASTS. — Sixthly, in the numerous aBLUTIONS 
practiſed by both people. — And, finally, in their uni- 
verſal reverence of the cow and the SERPENT, — 
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The temples of Egypt, and their ſmbolical decora- 
tions, largely deſcribed from the moſt authentic and 


recent travellers. 


The Author, in the fourth and fifth volumes, in- 
veſtigates THE MORE PURE AND SUBLIME Theology of 
India, deſcended traditionally down to them from the 


venerable patriarchs, of which the following are the 


principal outlines: — A. REVELATION was vouchſafed 
by his Creator to man, in a ſtate of innocence in Pa- 
radiſe, concerning his nature, his will, and of the mode 
by which he would be worſhipped. — The Deity not a 
ſolitary, occult, and inacceſſible, being, but perpetually 
preſent with his creatures, and in all his works. — The 


ancient doctrine of DIVINE EMANATIONS adduced in 


proof of this aſſertion - that doctrine, the probable 
ſource of all idolatry, fince it was God himſelf that 
was firſt adored in the Sun, the Fra E, and other ele- 
ments remains of this purer primitive theology re- 
markably apparent amidſt a thouſand ſuperſtitions in 


India. General diviſion of the Hindoos into four 


grand tribes, or caſts — the tribe of BRanma — the 
tribe of KzaTREE - the tribe of BIE —the tribe of 
SoODER — the pure doctrines of Vyaſa contained in 
the Vedas. The Brahmins alone permitted to read 
the VEDas — thoſe Vedas explained to have been ori- 
ginally only three, and denominated the Ræio Veda 


the YAJusR Veda—and the SAMAN Veda. — All three 


comprized under the name RicyaJuHsSAaMa and 
the fourth, or ArHARvA VE DA, proved from internal 
evidence to be far more modern. — The Engliſh, more 
than "OE other European nations, have contributed to 

2 


remove : 


. 

remove the veil that anciently obſcured the genuine 
religion of Brahma, inculcated in the Vedas, the 
| Geeta, and other Sanſereet theological treatiſes. — — 
An attempt of the Emperor Akber to penetrate that 
veil. The affecting ſtory of Fx1z3, and his Brahmin 
preceptor. An account of the Sanſcreet language, ex- 

tracted from Sir William Jones and Mr. Halhed. 
The Author next enters upon the diſcuſſion of the 
Pacan Txraps or Drrty, and particularly of the 
character and functions of BRAHnMA, VEESHNu, and 


Sxxva, the grand Indian triad, of whom an accurate l 
engraving forms the frontiſpiece of theſe volumes. — ; 


Any compariſon of the Indian and Chriſtian TziniTy 


an inſult to the latter; from the immenſe diſparity of | 
the reſpective characters. An extenſive ſurvey is 
now taken of the doctrine of the CHRISTIAN TRI- 


Nrry. That doctrine delivered down from the an- 


cient Patriarchs, and diffuſed over the Eaſt, during J 


the migration and diſperſion of their Hebrew poſte- 


rity — demonſtrated to be plainly revealed in the Old 
Teſtament, and to haye been believed and taught by | 
the Jewisn Ransr, long previous to the birth of | 
PLaTo and the coming of CarisT. = The true ori- | 


gin of that rancour and contempt with which the 


Jews are inflamed againſt the Mgss1an unfolded. — | 
Some objections, urged by ſceptical opponents againſt 4 
the TRIxIT y, anſwered. == The Jews pay leſs de- 
ference to the WITTEN than to the ORAL Law, which | 
they aſſert to have been delivered to Moſes on Sinai, 
 —An hiſtorical account of the celebrated code of 
Jewiſh traditions collefted by Rabbi Joan, THz | 
x. HOLY, Þ 
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mer TaRGuM the moſt conciſe and pure paraphraſe 
= the latter more diffuſe, and ſuppoſed to have been 


| interpolated, — A progreſſive view taken of the paſ- 
ſages in Scripture, eſtabliſhing ſome a PLURALITY, 
and others ſo expreſs upon the PERSONAL AGENCY 


and DIVINE ATTRIBUTES of the MimRa, or Locos, 
and the Rvuacy HAK EKOD ESN, or Hoi SpiRIT, as 
plainly to evince a TRIxITY of divine HYPOSTASES 
ſubſiting in the Godhead. — The preceding quota« 
tions illuſtrated, in regard to the OLD Teſtament, by 


a variety of extracts from the Tax cu, and corro= 
borated, in regard to the Nxw, by an exhibition of 
Gmilar Gunn and paſſages in the writings of 


Puibo-Jupæus, Josxrnus, and others. == The ſym- 
bols of the Jews illuſtrative of this doctrine conſidered; 
but particularly the CHERUBEIMH — with an engraving 
of the CyerRuUBIM. — The ſentiments of the ancient 
Rabbies exhibited, — The manner in which the High- 
Prieſt gave his ſolemn benediction to the people de- 


ſcribed, and the form in which he diſpoſed his fingers 

repreſented by an en graving, copied from Athanaſius 
Kircher, — The mode in which they deſignated the 
incommunicable name of JzHovan, viz. by Tyree 


Jops and a ciRcLE, emblematical of a Tzxinity in 
Unity — that ſymbol exhibited. — In the ancient myſ- 
tical character ſuppoſed, like the Devinacarr cha- 
racter of India, to have been revealed By anctzLs, the 


Jop, d the firſt initial letter of that name, accompanied 


C3 VMith 
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Sy 


j | HOLY, ind called 1HE MSA. Of the two Tabs .. = 
Z HMvups of JERUSALEM and BaByYLon —and of the two 
 Taxoums of OxRETLOSs and JONATHAN. — The fore. + 


65 * 


tar 


# 2 * with a TRIANGLE — very remarkable, becauſe, ac- 


* 


cording to Kircher, the EcyyeTian ſymbol of the 


Deity, or NUMEN TRIPLEX, Was a TRIANGLE, - The 
three perſons in the prvine xs8ENCE compared, by 
thoſe Rabbies, to the three collateral branches of the 


Hebrew letter Scyin. — That letter therefore conſpi- 


cuouſly engraved on the ancient PHyLacTERy, which 
the Jews, according to the divine command, - wore on 
the head. Engravings, dif] playing theſe various ſym- 
bols, in the courſe of the inquiry, preſented to the 
reader. — An account of the famous book of ZohAR, 


and of the Sg»⁵bRIR JeTzIRAH, or book of Abraham. 


A review of the Pagan TRIxITIEs.— The Or a- 


CLES of ZoRoOASTER confidered—contain internal evi- 


dence that they are not wholly ſpurious — that aſſer- 


tion proved in a ſhort compariſon of the theoretic 


ſyſtem of theology laid down in thoſe oracles, and the 


practical worſhip of the Chaldzans, Perſians, and In- 


dians, — The THREE PRINCIPLES mentioned in the 
Zoroaſtrian or Chaldaic Oractes, the moſt early cor- 


> ruption of the doctrine of the Hebrew Trinity. The 


Perſian Triad of Deity, ORoMasDzs, MirRRAS, ARI- 
MANIUS; or, rather, the three-fold power of the God 
Mitra, thence called TzieLasos, to be referred to 
the ſame origin. — The remains of this doctrine re- 
markably apparent in India, not only in the ' triad 
BRAHMA, VEESHNu, and SEEVA, but in various ſym- 
bolic characters of that myſtic Triad recapitulated and 
exhibited. — An account of a medal found in Siberia, 
on which is engraved the figure of the TxIuNE Gop, 
accompanied with a deſcription in Tangutian charac- 

0 | ns, 
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ters, explained by Colonel Grant, and with an engra- 
ving of it from Parſons's Remains of Japhet.— The 
Peruvians deſcribed by Acoſta as worſhipping an idol 


mean Ons in Tuxzz and Taxes in Ons. —A ge 
inquiry entered into, by what channel a doctrine, ,10 


improbable to have been the fabrication of mere hu- 


man reaſon, as that of a Tri rinity in Unity, could be 
propagated among 4 nation ſo remote from the He- 
brews as the Peruviats. — The great THREE-HEADED 
wol of Japan deſcribed from Kempfer—an engra= 
ving of that idol from the ſame author. — The Trinity 


of Egypt conſidered — repreſented by a GLOBE, a 


WING, and a SERPENT. — Its meaning inveſtigated, 
and an engraving of it exhibited which was copied 


from the front of the ruins of Luxon, by Mr. Norden, 


in his Antiquities of Egypt. — An account of the 
7 AIT x of divine perſons, in the Hymns attributed 


to Orpheus. — The doctrines relative to a Trinity 


taught by PyTHAGORAS, PARMENIDES, and Pl. Aro. 
A concluſive retroſpect on the ſubject, and a gene- 
ral recapitiilation of the principal arguments adduced 
in proof of the original poſition, that this do&rine 


was originally revealed from heaven to the anceſtors 


of the human race, known to the Hebrew patriarchs, 
and propagated, by themſelves and their poſterity, 


during their various migrations and diſperſions 
throughoiit the world, = A ſummary account of the 


opinions at preſent entertained by the Jews, felative ta 
the expected advent of the Mzss1an.-=Calculations 


formerly mide concerning that event from the courſe 


by of 


\ 


- 


Z denominated Tanca-Taxca, which they aſſert toy = * 
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FB 
of ihe thats, — Thols Gllcitations how forbidden by 
a moſt tremendous imprecation, in the GemaRa, thar 
| the bowels of the calculator may burſt aſunder. — The 
ecxecration, how evaded by ABARBANEL, the great 
emmentatot on the Pentateuch. — His own extrava- 
gant aſſertions, with reſpect to the conſtellations, and 
his particular computation of the times of the Meffiah 
proved to be falſe, by the event. The monſtrous 
conceptions of the modern Jews, relative to the great 
feaſt at which the ſecond Meſſiah, after the overthrow 
of the enemies of the Jews, is to entertain the whole 
aſſembled. race of Judah, from Abraham downwards, 
In the renovated city of Jeruſalem (according to the 
Rabbies cited by Baſnage, ) with the fleſh of the female 
| LxVIATHAx, ſalted by God from the beginning of 

time, and preſerved as an exquiſite. reliſh for that 
blanquet of his Son. — They are alſo to be regaled 
with the female BzHeMorn, which eats the graſs of 
1000 mountains in one day, according to Pſalm l. 10. 
and with the fleſh of the ſtupendous bird Z1z, or 
| Bakiuchxx, whoſe extended wings obſcured the ſun. 
— Wine made of the grapes of paradiſe, and treaſured 
in the vault of Adam, alſo reſerved for that feaſt. — 
The author apologizes, and gives his reaſons for men- 
tioning theſe rabbinical vagaries, viz. to ſhew their 
perverſion of Scripture texts, and their ſenſual and 
| carnal notions of what is purely ſpiritual; among which 
may be numbered, that moſt baleful ſpring of all their 
calamities, the perſuaſion that the Mzss1an 1s ET 
TO COME, A MIGHTY TEMPORAL PRINCE | 
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The Author now returns to the inveſtigation of 


the points remaining to be conſidered in the THEOLO- 


cy of the Brahmins — According to Diodorus Sicu- _ 


lus, the ancient Brachmans acknowledged all their 
civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions to be derived from 


Diowvsrvs An inquiry commenced concerning the, 


true Indian Bacchus — The Indians, in their re- 
lations to the Greeks, to flatter their conquerors, art- 


fully applied the adventures of their great HERO and 


Gop Rama to the Grecian Dionyſius — The true 


Dionyſius of antiquity aſſerted to be no other than 


Noa — and, probably, the firſt perſon who led a 
colony to India from Armenia, after the flood, was an 


immediate deſcendant of the more virtuous line of 


that patriarch, who eſtabliſhed the original, mild, 


and patriarchal, form of government which originally 
_ prevailed in India, and of which many traces to 


this day remain — The early and acknowledged ma- 


turity of the ſciences in India, and other perplexing 


phznomena relative to that country, attempted to be 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing, with Mr. Bryant, that 
colony to have migrated, not from Shinaar, bur 


from Ararat, previous to the erection of Babel 


and the confuſion of tongues — The CurhirESs 


ejected by the vengeance of God from Sninaas, 


and, ' defeated by rhe confederated ſovereigns of 


the line of Shem, invade India in various direc- 
tions — from the North by the paſs of Hurdwar — 


and from the regions on the weſtern frontiers, called 
from them IxDo-ScyrHIA — The former eſtabliſhed 


themſelves on the Ganges, and formed that vaſt 


Eaſtern 
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1 


Eaſtern empire ſo celebrated in Sanſcreet hiſtories 
of which the city of Owon was the capital, and 


the Hindoo god and Prophet Rama, the ſon of 
Cusn, the firſt potent ſoyereign = the latter founded 
the equally renowned empire of the Weſt, and, 
_ poſſibly, the capital of that empire was either 
" HasTINapo0R, or BRAHMINABAD == The author 


| aſſigns his reaſons for adopting this hypotheſis, | 
which are founded on the martial and enterprizing | 
character of the sons or Ham — their attachment 


to the ſacred gloom of CAVERNS — and the acknow- 
ledged ſkill in architecture of that race, who erected 


the ſtupendous pyramids of Egypt = He urges that | : 


this hypotheſis accounts for the origin of the Two 


' GREAT SECTS of India, and their varying theology 1 
=— for the veneration which the Indians entertain | 


for cows and SERPENTS, the predominant . ſuper- 


ſtition of Egypt == their adoration of the $0Lak orb | 
— their worſhip of the HAL us — and their ſangui- 


nary ſacrifices of MEN and BEasTs. — The Diſſerta- 


tions of Sir William Jones, and others, on the In- 
dians, very deciſively point towards ſome ſuch hy- 
potheſis as this == ſince they evince, that, at ſome, i 
remote period, there has been a genetal convulſion | 
in the civil and religious conſtitution of India — that | 
a great and remarkable change has taken place in the | 
manners and opinions of the Hindoos — and fince the | 
myſtery of the great battle of the MaBABBARAT, in | 
Which ſons and brothers fell in a general and pro- 
miſcuous carnage, can only be reſolved by ſuch a | 
ſuppoſition — 9 true character of the venefable 
 Brachutiatis | 


E! 


„„ 

Brachmans of antiquity is finally delineated, and the 
ſevere tortures are alſo enumerated, which they 
underwent in their progreſs through the CRAR 
ASHERUM, Or FOUR DEGREES of probation ; tortures 
which they bore with a conſtancy and with a for- 
titude worthy of a more enlightened religion and 
more animating rewards. | 


END OF THE INTRODUCTORY PROSPECTUS OF THE. 
' PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN THE DISSER=. 
TATION ON THE THEOLOGY OF HINDOSTAN, 
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| | | | 
CONCERNING THE PHYSICAL AND SYMBOLI- 
CAL THEOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT INDIANS; 
IN WHAT PoINTsS 1T RESEMBLED THAT OP 
THE SCYTHIANS — THAT OF THE ANCIENT | 
PERSIANS— THAT OF THE ANCIENT EG VP 
las — AND THAT OF THE EARLY: 
Onkrxs. | 


SECTION J. 


rande out the Analogy exiſting between the 
ancient J. beology of India and Seytbia; 5 fare 
ticularly in reſpect to the ſuperſtitious Rites 
practiſed by both Nations in conſecrated Groves 
and Caverns, and their ſanguinary Sacrifices 

of Men ME Beafts, | 


AM now about to enter upon a ſubject, 
of which the Macnitups and 1NTRI- 
cacy fill me with awe and apprehenſion. 


In the comprehenſive view which it is my 
Intention 


to) 


intention to take of this important and diſ- 


puted topic, the Indian Theology, ſo many 


various and complicated circumſtances preſs 
for conſideration, that I am almoſt at a loſs 


from what point to commence the wide | 
ſurvey. If a leſs degree of order and con- 
nection than I could wiſh ſhould appear in | 
my reflections on this head of the xELIG10us | 
PRINCIPLES, maintained from age to age 
by the Hindoos, the reader will, I hope, can- 
didly impute the defect to the obſcure, the 
extenſive, and complex, nature of the ſub- 2 


ject under examination. 


During the intercourſe which the ancients | 
maintained with India, by means of the con- | 
queſts of ALEXANDER, and the commerce af- | 
terwards carried on with the nations inhabits | 
ing the peninſula, they were able to obtain | 
a partial inſight into their theological infti- 
_ tutions, which, as far as known to them, | 
have been faithfully tranſmitted to poſterity, | 
in the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus Sicu- | 
lus, Strabo, and Pliny. Some of the outlines 
which, they have drawn are indeed juſt and | 
ſtriking; but the impenetrable veil, which | 
the craft of the Inpian as well as of the | 
EGYPTIAN prieſthood had thrown over the 
more ſolemn myſteries of the religion they | 


3 


| Ver 


Mr. Holwell, 
recent periods, Sir William Jones, Mr. Hal- 
hed, and Mr. Wilkins, made the moſt inde- 


* eſtabliſh, 'there are material objeftions'; and 


* ] 


profeſſed, precluded any very intimate ac- 


quaintance with its principles. Of the ge- 
nuine precepts and the more ſublime doctrines 
of BRAHMA, whether conſidered as a theolo- 
giſt or as a legiſlator, as they are now 
known to us through the GEERTA and the 


2 GenToo Cops, the ancients were as entirely 


ignorant as even the European conquerors of 
India themſelves, to their diſgrace, continued 
till the middle of the preſent century; when 
Mr. Dow, and, in ſtill more 


fatigable and ſucceſsful efforts to inveſtigate 
them. To the laborious reſearches of theſe 
gentlemen is the public indebted for all the 


original knowledge of which they are now in 


poſſeſſion, both in regard to the true princi- 


| | ples of the theology of the Hindoos contained 


in the VEpas,* and the profound wiſdom _ 
and equity diſplayed in the code of their laws. 
The lateſt information, however, and that on 
which I ſhall principally depend, is by far 
the moſt authentic; for, to the allegorical 

ſyſtem which Mr. Holwell has laboured to 


BY. The four ſacred volumes of India, fo þ VET We from 
VEDA, a SANSCREET root, ſignifying, ro xxOW. 


5 
F 

no very great ſtreſs can be laid on any in- 
formation, relative to that religion, given in 


the prefatory diſſertation of Mr. Dow, be- 


cauſe a very able ſcholar in Sanſcreet literature 
has proved the ingenious writer's palpable 
| deficiency ia the knowledge of thoſe ſacred 
writings, from his having preſented to the 
public, as an authentic ſpecimen of the ſeveral 
Vepas, four aſhlogues, or ſtanzas, which he 
affirms have not the leaſt affinity or ſimilitude 


whatſoever to thoſe books. The truth of : 
this aſſertion, Mr, Halhed “ has placed be- 
yond the poſſibility of doubt, by a particular | 
quotation of the firſt of thoſe aſhlogues, with 
the ſtanzas immediately preceding the ſubſe- | 
quent, as they ſtand in a collection of San- 
ſcreet poems, of very ancient date indeed, but 
totally unconnected with the ſubject of reli- | 
gion. While, however, I am compelled thus | 
carly to point out the defects of this writer, | 
ĩt is but juſtice to add, that even Mr. Halhed | 


himſelf has acknowledged, that, in other 
reſpects, he is an author of conſiderable 
merit ;” and calls his tranſlation of Feriſhta 


* an elegant tranſlation.” What is moſt | 
worthy ; 


® See Mr. Dow's prefatory. Diſſertation to his tranſlation of | 
Feriſhta, vol. i. P- 30, and Mr. Halhed's Preface to the Code 5 
Gentoo Laws, p. 25 470 edition. 
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worthy of our attention, in the two former 


of thoſe writers, ſhall be firſt noticed; ne, 


rays of light from the pages of the latter will, 


as we advance, illuminate the ſubject. I 


think it neceſſary, however, to begin my in- 
quiries at a period far remote from that of 
their immediate inveſtigation. | 

The gloomy cavsRn and the conſecrated 


GROVE bore witneſs to the earlieſt devotions 


of mankind, The deep ſhade, the ſolemn 
filence, the profound ſolitude, of ſuch places, 
inſpired the contemplative ſoul with a kind of 
holy horror, and cheriſhed in it the ſeeds of 
The ſame circumſtances 
were found equally favourable to the pro- 


pagation of ſcience, and tended to impreſs 
| upon the minds of the hearers the awful 


dictates of truth and wiſdom. The Bran- 
Mins of Aſia and the Dzvips of Europe 
were therefore conſtantly to be found in the 
receſſes of the ſacred grotto and in the 
boſom of the embowering foreſt, Here, un- 
diſturbed, they chanted forth their devout 
oriſons to their Creator; here they practiſed 
the ſeverities bf bodily mortification ; here 


they taught mankind the vanity of wealth, 


the folly of power, and the madneſs of 
ambition. All Aſia beſide cannot boaſt ſuch | 


Vor. Ih * auguſt 


Ia 1 
Is” auguſt and admirable monuments of antiquity | 
as the caverns of SALsETTE and ELEPHANTA, 
and the ſculptures that adorn them. I con- 
ſider them, not only as ſtupendous ſubterra- | 
neous temples of the Deity, but-as occaſionally 4 
uſed by the Brahmins for inculcating the | 
profoundeſt arcana of thoſe ſciences, for which ( 
they were ſo widely celebrated throughout the 
| Eaſt. What were the religious rites practiſed 
"i and what the ſciences taught in thoſe caverns, 1 
1 ſhall reſerve for ample inveſtigation under 1 
the ſecond general head. In the mean time 
it may be obſerved, that, from the deep obſcu⸗- 1 
. rity of caverns and foreſts, have, in ever, 
age, iſſued the light ef philoſophy and the i 
beams of religion, ZoroasTER, or ZER— 1 
' DUSHT, the great reformer of the ſect of 
the Perſian Magi, between whoſe doctrines 
and thoſe of Branma I ſhall hereafter, in | 
many points, trace a ſtriking reſemblance, 8 
amidſt the gloom of a cavern, compoſed his | 
celebrated ſyſtem of theological inſtitutions, | 
| which filled twelve volumes, each conſiſting 
of a hundred ſkins of vellum, and was called 
the god on, The renowned philoſo- ; 
: | 7 phers, 2 


- ot A. £2, 


* Dr. Prideaux, who, next to the learned Hyde, has given the : 
moſt ample account of Zoroaſter and his tenets, informs us, | 
that | 


phers, pictetus, and ww who was 
himſelf the ſcholar of Zoroaſter,* ſought 
wiſdom in the ſolitary cell. Even the vene- 
rable prophets of the true religion took up 
their abode in the ſolitudes of the deſert; 
and the herald of the Mess1an, whoſe meat 
was the locuſts and the wild honey which 
thoſe ſolitudes produced, declares himſelf to 
be the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
neſs.” In later ages, the crafty impoſtor 
Mohammed, in order more effectually to 
eſtabliſh the pretended ſanctity of his cha- 
rafter, thought it neceſſary to ſhun the ſociety 
of men, and retired to fabricate his daring 
impoſitions in * a lonely cave, amidſt the 
receſſes of Mount Hara.” 

Groves, ſacred to religion and ſcience, were 
famous over all the Eaſt. Abraham is ſaid to 
have “ planted a grove in Beerſhebah, and to 
have called there upon the name of the 
Lord.” + But his degenerate poſterity after= 
wards proſtituted the hallowed grove to pur- 


e of the baſeſt devotion. They were up- 
5 braided, 


that the word Zend. aua ſignifies Fire-kindler. Sec Prideaux'a 
Connections, vol. i. p. 317, oct. edit. 1724. See alſo Dr. Hyde, 
Hiſt, Vet. Relig. Perſ. cap, xxvi. p. 330. Edit. Oxon. 1760. 

* Prideaux's Connections, vol. i. p· 224. 


+- Gen. xxi. verſe 23. 
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braided, by the prophets, with tende in- 
cenſe and offering oblations, under every 
oak and green tree, to the gods of the 
Phenicians and the neighbouring nations. 
It was againſt the groves, polluted by ſuch 


idolatrous ſacrifices, that the moſt awful ana- 


themas of offended heaven were, in holy 
writ, perpetually denounced. Amidſt the ar- 
dours of a torrid clime, thoſe ſylvan ſolitudes 
could not fail to afford the moſt grateful 
retreat; but, according to the united atteſta- 
tions of the ancients, their inmoſt receſſes 


were often polluted by the moſt dreadful rites. 
The ScyTHIANsS, alſo, who never erected 


temples to the Deity, in their colder regions, 
celebrated the myſteries of their ſanguinary 
ſuperſtition under groves of oak of aſtoniſn- 

ing extent and of the profoundeſt gloom. 

Some of thoſe oaks, according to Keyſler, * 
who has diligently inveſtigated the antiquities 
of that northern race, and traced them among 


their deſcendants in Europe, were of a pro- 


digious magnitude, and were always plenti- 
fully ſprinkled with the blood of the ex- 
piring victims. However vaſt the dimenſions 
of thoſe oaks might have been, it is hardly 

poſſible "op could have exceeded in ſize that 
wonderful 


* + See n. 8 Amtquitaes — Diller, 3+ 


ö 
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wonderful Indian tree under which we are 
told, by the ancients, “ that four hundred 
horſemen might take ſhelter at once. This 
was doubtleſs the ſacred BATTA, or banian- 
tree of the moderns, under the ample ſhade 
of whoſe radicating branches, Tavernier in- 
forms us, that the Hindoos of modern times 
delight to reſide, to dreſs their victuals and 
erect their pagods. Of one of this ſpecies, 


growing near Surat, he has given an engra- 


ving, cg with a number of FAK EE RS, the 


gymnoſophiſts of the ancients, in every 


dreadful poſture of penance and diſtortion. 
The Druids of Gaul and of Mona, the im- 
mediate deſcendants of the ancient CRT To- 
SCYTHIANS, retained the ſame veneration for 
groves.of oak; and, according to the Roman 
hiſtorians, in the early periods of that empire, 
practiſed the fame tremendous ſpecies of ſu- 
perſtition, devoting to the gods, with many 
horrid ceremonies, the unhappy captives, 

1 taken 


* Conſult Strabo, lib. xv. p. "FR & Plin. Nat. Hig. lib. x11, 
g. iv. in regard to the immenſe bulk of the Indian trees, eſpe- 
cially of the Ficus Inpica. 


+ See the engraving, Voyage & Cn. tom. iv. p. 118, | 
edit. à Rouen, 1713, and p. 166 of the London folio edit. 


t Vieima ſeems to be derived 4 vice, the perſon . in 
ate and therefore doomed to —_— 


i 
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taken in war. Lucan, * deſcribing the Mafti- 
lian grove of the former, enumerates circum- 


| ſtances which make us ſhudder as we read 


the gloomy, damp, impenetrable, grove, where 
no ſylvan deity ever refided, no bird ever 
ſang, no beaſt ever flumbered, no gentle ze- 
phyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a'paſſage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human victims, by which 


all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 


which compoſed it, were dyed of a crimſon 


colour: a black and turbid water rolled | 


through it in many a winding ſtream: no 
ſoul ever entered the forlorn abode, except the 
prieſt, who, at noon and at midnight, with 
paleneſs on his brow and tremor in his ſtep, 
went thither to celebrate the horrible myſte- 
ries in honour of that terrific deity, whoſe 
— he dreaded more than death to behold. 


* Tink erat, logo nunquam . ab ævo, 
Obſcurum cingens connexis ara ramis.— 
Hunc non ruricolz Panes, nemorumque potentes 

Sylvani Nymphæque tenent, ſed barbara ritu 
Sacra deum, ſtructæ ſacris feralibus aræ; 

Omnis et humanis luſtrata cruoribus arbos. 

Illis et volucres metuunt inſiſtere ramis, 
Et luſtris recubare ferz : nec ventus in illas 
ncubuit ſilvas, be nubibus atris 
F 
Lucas Plagalis, bb. iii. 5. 400 & eq: 
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* 
That a country, like India, whoſe JUNGLES; 


at this period of general cultivation, form in 


ſome places an impervious barrier, and whoſe 


| ſages have ever affected both the auſterity and 


ſecluſion of anchorites, ſhould once have 
abounded with the nobleſt groves; calculated 


for every purpoſe of ſuperſtition as well as in- 


ſtruction, is a ſuppoſition neither irrational 
nor incredible. Indeed many very extenſive 
and beautiful groves “ yet remain in Hin- 
doſtan, though now applied to other pur- 
poſes. Whatever may have been urged in 
favour of the high antiquity of BENA RRS, as 
the original ſeat of Hindoo literature and 
the moſt favoured reſidence of the Brahmins, 
it ſeems to be a fact, authenticated by the 
evidence of the Ayeen Akbery, and corrobo- 


| rated in ſome degree by the Aſiatic Re- 


ſearches, that TI REOO T, a city ſituated. in 

the north of Bahar, poſſeſſes a prior claim to 
that honour ; for, it is ſaid, ** from old time, 
to have been the reſidence of Hindoo learn- 
ing ;” and thoſe delightful groves of orange- 


trees mentioned before, which extended no 


D 4 leſs 


* In the SaconTALA, an ancient a drama, the Brah- 


mins are repreſented as reſiding in the boſom of a deep foreſt. 


+ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 32. 
4 Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 163. 
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leſs than thirty coſe, might well contribute to 
render it the Athens of Hindoſtan, It will 
be remembered, that Birmh-Gaya, a place of 
worſhip, ſo called from being conſecrated to 
Brahma, is in that ſubah, and that Mr. 
Chambers, quoting Feriſhta, ſays, that the 
province of Bahar was thus denominated, 
* becauſe it was formerly fo full of Brahmins, 


as to be, as it were, one great ſeminary of 
learning, as the word imports. NAuGRACUT, 


ſituated on the range of mountains of the 
ſame name, in the north of Lahore, is alſo 
mentioned, by ancient travellers, as having 


a celebrated college of Hindoo learning, 


' groves of vaſt extent, and a moſt frequented 
and ſplendid chapel of Hindoo devotion, the 
very floor of which, according to Mandelſloe, * 
was covered with plates of gold. The rites, 
however, were ſomewhat of a ſanguinary 


kind ; for, to gain the ſmile of Marra, the 
monſtrous idol adored there, the infatuated 


devotees cut out their tongues, which, ac- 
cording to Abul Fazil,+ miraculouſly grew 
again in the ſpace of two or three days. 


It has, indeed, been aſſerted, and the aſ- 
fſertion is e by the evidence of tra- 


dition, 
* Mandelfloe apud Harris, vol. ii. p. 120. 


| + Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 13 3. 
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dition, that the very early inhabitants of India 
were neither ſo gentle in their manners nor ſo 
guiltleſs in their oblations as are the modern, 


but that they delighted in the effuſion of ſa- 
erificial blood as much as their progeny abhor 
and avoid it. It has been aſſerted, that not 


only BESTIAL but even HUMAN ſacrifices were 


common among them, and that the veſtiges of 


this ſanguinary ſuperſtition are till evident in 
frequent inſtances of voluntary ſuicide, and 


particularly in the inhuman practice, fo com- 


mon throughout India, of women burning 


_ themſelves with their deceaſed huſbands; a 


practice, which is ſtill encouraged by the 


Brahmins, and which all the authority of Mo- 


hammedan and European governors cannot 
effectually check, The truth of this aſſertion 
15, indeed, too well authenticated both by an- 
cient and modern writers; and, though Mr. 


_ Holwell,* arguing from the general mildneſs 


of the Hindoo character, and the benevolent 


principles of the Brahmin religion, ſtrenuouſly 


denies the exiſtence of thoſe bloody rites, yet, 
unaccountable as it may appear, the VE DAS 
themſelves enjoin the oblation, on ſome occa- 


= ſions, ef a MAN, a BULL, and a roRse, under 


the 


1 Holwell, part ii. p. 84. 
+ Aſiat, Reſearch. vol. i. p. 265. - 
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the names of NrxAMR DHA, GOMEDRA, and 
 AswameDaA. In the Ayeen Akbery, “ it is 
expreſsly ſaid, that, at a particular period, on 

account of the number of animals which were 


at that time ſacrificed in Juggen, (divine wor- 
ſhip,) the Almighty appeared upon earth 
under a human form, to convince mankind of 


the wickedneſs of that cuſtom, and that he | 
Hved a hundred years. * Stfabo,+ indeed, and | 
Arrian, ᷑ unite in affirming, that ſacrifices of 


animals were anciently practiſed in India, and 


' ſpecify both the bull and the horſe, which 
were obliged to be coal-black, as being of a 


more rare and valuable kind. The former 


adds, that the throats of the victims were not | 


cut, for fear of rendering the ſacrifice imper- 
fect, by ſpilling the blood of the animal, but 


that they were ſtrangled. This mode of de- | 


priving the animal of life, if we are at all to 


credit the account, was more probably adopted 1 
to avoid the defilement of that blood, but & L 


can by no means find this particular confirmed 
either in the Aſiatic Reſearches, which expreſs- 
ly ſay, theſe ceremonies were fained with blood, 

nor in that n of che aca Akbery, which 


records 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 241. 
+ Strabo, lb. xv. P- 710. 
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records the hiſtory of the ſacrificial rites of 


India. The latter book mentions, in oppoſi- 
tion to what Strabo aſſerts concerning the 
coal- black fteed, that the As WAMEDHA J uo, 
or horſe-facrifice, was only properly perform- 
ed when the animal was white, with a Slack 
right ear; which, however, being an object 


_ equally rare, will ſerve to prove the validity of 


that valuable author's general information. 

However incredible to ſome perſons may 
appear the aſſertion of the moſt ſanguinary 
rites having been at one time generally prac- 
tifed in Hindoſtan, the exiſtence of ſuch rites 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the fol- 


blowing ſhort chapter in the Ayeen Akbery, 


Which Abul Fazil, who had the beſt opportu- 


nities of inveſtigating the fact, would not 
have inſerted unleſs founded in truth. It is 


entitled, MERITORITOUS Kinds of SUICIDE, 
There are five in number, for the choice of 
the voluntary victim. 1, Starving. 2. Co- 
vering himſelf with. cow-dung; ſetting it on 
fire, and conſuming himſelf therein. 3. Bury« 


ing himſelf with ſow. (This practice muſt | 
have been peculiar to the northern regions.) 


4. At the extremity of Bengal, where the 
e diſcharges itſelf into the ſea through a 
thouſand | 


6 Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 274. 


I 
thouſand channels, he goes into the water, t 
enumerates his ſins, and prays till the alliga. t 
tors come and devour him. 5. Cutting his I 
t 
] 


throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna.” The legiflator, who 


could denominate theſe horrid acts of ſelf- e 
murder meritorious, could not be of a very 0 
| | mild or benevolent diſpoſition, but, on the d 
f contrary, muſt have been a gloomy bigot or c 
| blood-thirſty tyrant. | The ſacrifice which CA- 11 
' Lanvs made of himſelf, on the funeral pile, . g 
| . before the whole aſſembled army of Alexander; 1 
the ſimilar devotion of himſelf to the flames, at 
| at Athens, of the venerable Brachman Zax- fi 
MANOCHAGAS, Who attended the embaſſy ſent ſi 
1 by Porus to Auguſtus, and whoſe epitaph, a 
2 dictated by himſelf, expreſsly aſſerted, that ae 
7 relinquiſhed life in conformity to a cuſtom pri 
| prevailing among his countrymen; that, men- : to 
| tioned in a former chapter, of the unſucceſsful pi 
| but warlike ſovereign of Lahore; and the au- or 
| | thenticated narratives, in times comparatively, w. 
j modern, of the ſacrifice or inhumation, toge- th 
ther with the corpſe of the monarch, of the th 
| principal ſlaves and moſt beloved women“ of 
2 Mention is made in Harris's Voyages (vol. i. p. 282) of the Tad 
| ; death of a king at Tanjore, at whoſe funeral no leſs than three 4 


hundred of his concubines at once leaped into the flames. Texeira, 
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the ſovereigns of the peninſula: theſe collec- 
tive conſiderations inconteſtably prove how 
much accuſtomed the Indians formerly were 
to the rites of human ſacrifices, and in how 
late periods they continued to practiſe that 
enormity, either conſtrained in regard to others, 
or voluntary in reſpect to themſelves. The 
dreadful rite, as a public national ſacrifice, 
ceaſed, we are told,“ when the ninth great 
incarnation of VEESHNU, in the form of the 
god Boopn, above-mentioned, took place, about 
1000 years before Chriſt, when that benign 
and compaſſionate deity aboliſhed the diſgrace- 
ful cuſtom, and ordained, in its place, the more 
ſimple and innocent oblation of fruits, on 
and incenſe. 2 | 
I am inclined to believe, that both this 
practice and the barbarous cuſtom, of devoting 
to death the affectionate wife on the funeral 
pile of her deceaſed huſband, (doctrines ſo 
oppoſite to the general precepts of Brahma, 
which cheriſned in the boſom of his votaries 
the moſt enlarged benevolence, and extended 
that benevolence even to brutes,) derived its 
| | origin, 


in page 9, of his Perſian Hiſtory, declares, that, when he was in 
India, four hundred women burned themſelves at che funeral of 
the Naique of Madura.” 


Aſiat. Reſearch, vol, i; p. 265. 


[ 46 ] 
origin, in part, from ſome early but forgotten 
connection with the neighbouring ferocious and 
war-trained tribes of ScyrHIA. I have ven- 
tured to differ from Major Rennel, in deriving 


0 
1 


the national appellation of Cathzi, which the 
| Greeks, doubtleſs from ſome reſembling ſound dy 
heard by them, gave to the moſt warlike peo- 0 
; : ple of northern India, from Kathay, or, if writ- 
| ” ten Cuthæi, from Scuthe, or Scythe; whereas 0 
| that gentleman, finding the name written Ka- 1 
|; theri in Diodorus Siculus, with perhaps greater 2 
| propriety, would underſtand by them the 1 a 
i Kattry, or Raja-pout tribe, and quotes a paſ- WF < 
[ ſage from Thevenot in corroboration of the t 
h idea. However, his own conjecture, that the it 
i tribe of Nomuspy, inhabiting the banks of t 
ll the Indus, may probably be the deſcendants WY a 
of the ScyrTHIAN NoMApESs, and a relation F 
which I find in Abulgazi's Hiſtory * of the $ 
Tartars, concerning a very ancient conqueſt of at 
the northern regions of Hindoſtan by OGus | tl 
| Knan, one of their moſt early emperors, an = p 
account of which will be hereafter given in its ſe 

proper place, induces me ſtill, with every pro- 

per diffidence, to adhere to that opinion. But 
there anciently exiſted a race of people, who ed 

| bordered ſtill nearer to the northern frontiers | 

| of 


* See Abulgazi's Hiſt, of the Tart. vol. i. p. 17. ” 


of India, and whoſe manners and habits, 
Herodotus* acquaint us, greatly reſembled 
thoſe of the Seythians, I mean the Massace- 
Tz, inhabiting, according to Sir W. Jones, 
the territory by the moderns called Bapar- 


 SHAN, from whoſe primitive practices, how= 


ever now altogether relinquiſhed, the Indians 
might have borrowed their leſs humane prin- 
ciples and cuſtoms. I conſider the GzTzs, 
upon whom Timur is ſaid to have made war, 
as the direct deſcendants of this ancient tribe, 
and am induced to do ſo by Sheriffedin's de- 
ſcription of them, as a warlike race of moun- 


taineers.? | Theſe GeTEes, Major Rennel,$ 
if J miſtake not his meaning, ſuppoſes to be 


the ſame people with the modern JauTs, who, 
at this day, make fo conſpicuous a figure in 
Hindoſtan. It is not from attachment to 
ſyſtem, but from a wiſh to vindicate the mild 
and benevolent progeny of Hindoſtan from 


the inconſiſtency of a conduct ſo entirely re- 


pugnant to their genius, and to the general 
enn and practice a at this day prevailing 
throughout 


* Herodotus, lib. i. p. 99, edit. 3 1 3598s wil is the 


edition quoted throughout this work. 


+ Deſcription of Aſia, p. 21, prefixed to Nadir Shah, 
+ Life of Timur Bec, vol. ii. p. 46. 


Major Rennel's Memoir, p. 1 19, ſecond edition. 
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p throughout the country, except among the 
war- tribe only, that I have ſo far preſſed this 
argument, in the hope of inducing a. perſua- 


ſion that ſo nefarious a practice might pgſſibiy 


not have originated among them, but was a 
dreadful exotic, imported during their connec- 
tion with their neighbours of the more bar- 
barous north. The ſanguinary uſage might 


have been univerſally adopted only in times 


prior to the inſtitution of their firſt great le- 


giſlator, whoſoever, in reality, that legiſlator 
might have been. If, however, we allow, 
what, after all, I fear muſt be allowed, that it 
was preſcribed by MN himſelf; to avoid 


_ abſurdity, we muſt ſuppoſe, that, to prevent 
too violent a ſhock being given to religious 


prejudices ſo deeply rooted, or not venturing 
to run the riſk of aboliſhing at once a 


cuſtom ſo generally practiſed, he permitted it 
only on ſome particular emergencies; but, in | 
general, and probably with a view to remove 


for ever the baneful impreſſion from their 
minds, throughout his whole voluminous 
code, & inculcated the moſt beneficent affection 
to their fellow. creatures, ; and, to prevent the 

| effuſion 


The four VE DAs together compoſe eleven folio volumes, 


which are now in the poſſeſſion of Colonel Polier, who was for 


many years reſident at the court of Prxi. 


„ ũ wü 


- \ 
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effuſion of beſtial blood, which we know was 


ſo prodigally ſhed by the moſt ancient nations, 


eſtabliſhed the humane but fanciful, 'and ſince 


corrupted, doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, 
The SCYTHIANS, however, were not their 


only neighbours-who were, in a notorious de- 


gree, guilty of the enormity of human ſacri- 
fices. If Herodotus 'may be credited, (and, 
concerning theſe remote periods of the world, 


even Herodotus, the moſt reſpectable hiſto- 


rian of antiquity, or rather the venerable fa- 


| ther of all hiſtory, may be ſometimes fallible,) 
| the ancient PERSIANS® ſacrificed human vic- 


tims; and, in particular, he informs us, that, 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
arriving at a place in the country of the Edo- 
nians, called the Nine Ways, the Magi took 
zine of the ſons and daughters of the inhabi- 
tants, and buried them alive;F+ for, he adds, 
to theſe rites of inhumation the Perſians are 
accuſtomed. To corroborate the truth of a 


circumſtance, which he ſuſpected might not 


be credited by his readers, he, in the very next 
ſentence, acquaints us, he had heard, that, 
when Ameſtris, wife of Xerxes, had happily 
attained to mature age, with confirmed health, 

Vox. II. E . 


bs Herodoti, lib. vii. p. 477, edit. Sep, 


+ Zworras v rafuoc. 


murderer, to all his poſterity; and we muſt 


him to forbear and to ſacrifice a RAM in his 
place, as a ſtrong deciſive mark of his diſappro- 
| bation, and as an expreſs prohibition of the 


Ameſtris offered up the hallowed number of nine victims to Pluto. 


[el 


ſho: dere fourtern children. of tho 'nablet 
families of Perſia to be Buried alive, in grateful 
_ facrifice to the ſubterraneous ' deity.* This 


practice, however, was equally contrary to the 
precepts of Zoroaſter as to the general tenor of 


troduction into thoſe nations, or indeed of fo 
harrid a rite into any nation? For, in fact, all 


: 

{ 

{ 

\ , 1 i F 
the VeDas. How ſhall we account for its in- 5 
8 

b 


the moſt ancient nations of the earth practiſed e. 


it; the Phœnicians, the Chaldæans, the Egyp- ec 
tians, and, it is too probable, the Jews them- ex 
ſelves, who were forbidden, by the moſt dread- of 
ful penalties, to cauſe their ſons and their of 
daughters, like the Chaldzans, to paſs through co 
the fire to Moloch, the Phoenician deity. 'The de 
abomination deſcended from Cain, the fri TI 


conſider the command of Jehovah to Abraham, 
firſt to ſacrifice his only ſon, and then, by 
the voice of an angel from heaven, ordering 


continuance among men of ſo nefarious and 
deteſtable a practice. N 
The 


Plutarch confirms the ſame fact; but, inſtead of fourteen, ſays 


(i 51 J - 
1 he AswWͥ RDA jvc, or horſe- ſacrifice, 
| the Indians, doubtleſs, - derived from the Per- 
ſians, among whom, according to the whole 
ſtream of claſſic antiquity; the horſe was in a 
peculiar manner ſacred to the ſun. In their 
pompous ſacrifices to that deity, a radiant car, 
glittering with gold and diamonds, and drawn 
by white: bor ſes, in imitation of thoſe ætherial 
courſers, which they imagined rapidly convey- 
ed the orb of day in its progreſs through the 
expanſe of heaven, conſtantly formed a part 
of the proceſſion. It was preceded. by a train 
of led horſes, fumptuouſly arrayed, and of un- 
common beauty and magnitude, who were the 
deſtined victims of that fplendid ſuperſtition. 
The Maſlagete, too, that warlike race, who, 
according to Strabo;* oppoſed the arms of the 
great Cyrus, adored the sUun, and facrificed 
horſes to that deity. Horſes, however, were 
not only. ſacrificed to the ſun in the ancient 
zras of the Perſian empire; for, the Perſians 
(who, according to the more authentic fepre- 
ſentation of Dr. Hyde, venerated all the ele- 
ments of nature) paid likewiſe a religious ho- 
mage to water: and Herodotus, in the page 
The cited before, lays, that, on the arrival of the 
; S army 


luto. Strabo, lib. xi. p- 487, edit Baſil. The edition referred to | 
throughout, | | | | 


T1 
army at the Strymon, the Magi ſacrificed n nine 
@ohite horſes to that river, into which they threw 
them, with a quantity of rich aromatics. I may 
in this place remark, that, as there ſeems to be 
the moſt ſolid ground for ſuppoſing that the 


Indians owe to their early connection with 


Perſia their profound reverence for fire, ſo it is 
not improbable that their veneration for great 
rivers, as, for inſtance, the Ganges and the 
Kiſtnah, * whoſe ſtreams they account ſacred, 
may be derived from the ſame fruitful ſource, 
I was not able to oblige my readers with any 
very particular account of the Neramedha, or 

human facrifice, as anciently practiſed in In- 


dia; (though I ſhall hereafter give an inſtance 


of one from the HzzToPaDEs ; ) but, on that 


at preſent under conſideration, ſome rays of | 


light have been thrown in a tranſlation by Mr. 
Halhed from an old Perſian author, who pub. 


liſhed in that language a Hindoo commentary 


upon the Vedas, in which this rite, as a ſym- 
bol, is explained. The whole account is wild 
and romantic in the extreme, and Mr. Halhed 
- does not abſolutely vouch for 1 its authenticity ; 
however, 


* I particularly mention theſe rivers, becauſe two of the moſt 
conſiderable ; but the Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 254, enumerates 
no leſs than twenty-eight rivers, which are 915 ſacred by. the 
Hindoos. | 
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however, till more genuine ſources of informa- 
tion are opened to us, we muſt make the moſt 
of thoſe in our poſſeſſion. The Aſwamedha 
Jug, we are told in that book, does not merely 
conſiſt in bringing a horſe and ſacrificing him, 
but the rite is alſo to be taken in a myſtic ſig- 
nification. The horſe, ſo facrificed, is in 
the place of the facrificer, bears his ſins with | 
him into the wilderneſs into which he is turned 
adrift, (for, from this particular inſtance, it 
ſeems that the ſacrificing- knife was not always 
employed, ) and becomes the expiatory victim 
of thoſe ſins.” Mr. Halhed obſerves,* that 
this ceremony reminds us of the ſcape- -goat of 
the children of Iſrael; and, indeed, it is not the 
only one in which a particular co- incidence 
between the Hindoo and Dr he of 

emu may be traced. 780 

The Ayeen Akbery informs us that the 

Aſwamedha Jug is performed only by great 
monarchs previous to their entering upon a 
war; that he then carries victory wherever he 
goes; and that whoſoever has performed this 
ceremony a hundred times will become a mo- 
narch in the upper regions. Mr. Wilkins, 
eee upon a paſſage, alluſive to this 
— 4 ſacrifice, 

See the Prefiic't to the Code of Gentoo 130 p. 9. 


+ Advert to notes on the HE ETO A DES, p. 331. 
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facrifice, in the HreToPADEs, differs PIR 
Abul Fazil; for, he ſays that the ſacrifice. of 
the horſe was, in ancient times, performed by. 


a king at the concluſion of a great war in 


which he had been victorious. 
The Gon DHA Jvs, or ſacrifice of the | 
ball, they might probably derive from the ſame 


quarter; fince we are told by Xenophon, that 


the bull in Perſia was likewiſe ſacred to the 


ſun. This ſpecies of ſacrifice, however, can- 


not be eaſily reconciled with their preſent en- 
thuſiaſtic and general attachment to that claſs 
of animals; ſo general and ſo enthuſiaſtic, that, 


throughout India, to kill one of thoſe ſacred 


animals, is a crime that can only be expiated 


by the inſtant death of the offender, There 


is a beautiful engraving taken from an ancient 


ſculpture in marble, and inſerted in the curi- 


ous and valuable collection of Montfaucon,* | 
which is ſo highly illuſtrative of the Gomedha 


ſacrifice, that I cannot refrain from preſenting. 
the reader with a ſhort deſcription of a part of 


It, as well as of another or two, in Dr. Hyde's | 
very learned work on the Religion of the An- 


cient 


See Montfaucon, FAntiquite expliquee, tome 1. p. 373» edit. 
Paris, 1719. See alfo a ſimilar ſculpture, engraved in Dr. Hyde's 


| firſt plate, with other curious aſtronomical de ge, which will 
be noticed hereafter, 1 
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cient Perſians, which will ſtill more immedi- 
ately elucidate the preſent obſcure ſubject. 


The reader, who may not have read Dr. Hyde's 
book, nor be acquainted with the profound 
and ſtupendous myſteries of the ancient wor- 
ſhip of MirnRA, concerning which I ſhall 
have occaſion to treat ſo largely hereafter, will, 
perhaps, be aſtoniſhed to hear that the Per- 
ſians, who were of all nations the moſt addict- 
ed to this ſpecies of ſuperſtition, choſe to 
perform their adorations to that deity in 


deep caverns and gloomy receſſes,” The deeper 


thoſe caverns, the more gloomy thoſe receſſes, 
to a ſublimer point of elevation mounted the 
zeal of their devotion, and more fervently 
glowed the never-dying flame of the facrifice. 
One reaſon for adopting a conduct, ſo appa- 
rently incongruous, ſeems to be, that all the 
myſteries of religion, celebrated in the ancient 
world, were performed, as I have expreſſed 
myſelf in another part of this Diſſertation, en 
oro v wxT:, in the boſom of darkneſs and 


in the dead filence of the night. Another 


reaſon for performing this worſhip in caves is 

given by Lactantius, who, after affirming that 

the Perſians were the firſt people who wor- 

ſhipped the ſun in dens and caves, adds, that 

they did fo to denote the eclipſes of that — | 
| = Around 
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Around theſe caverns, as will be more exten- 


fively explained hereafter, when I come to de- 


ſcribe the myſterious rites, probably celebrated 


in Salſette and Elephanta, were arranged vari- 


. ous ſymbols of the sud and planetary train, 


with ſculptures of the animals that compoſed 
the ſigns of the zodiac, engraved on the lofty 
walls, and decorating the emboſſed roof. In 
this artificial planiſphere conſpicuouſly was 
portrayed the conſtellation of TAuRvs, or the 
bull, and the bas-relief, of which the above- 
mentioned antiquary has given an engraving, 


repreſents a perſon in the full vigour of youth, 


adorned with a kind of tiara, ſuch as were worn 
by the Mithratic prieſts in the ſacrifices, and 
with a looſe tunic floating in the air, preſſing 
to the ground with his knee a ſtruggling BULL, 
extended beneath him, and, while he holds 
him muzzled with the left hand, with his 


right he is in the act of plunging a dagger 


into his throat. But why, exclaims the Abbe 
Banier,* whom Warburton (for once juſt to 
merit) calls the beſt interpreter of the mytho- 


logy of the ancients, why is MiTayRa, under 


the figure of an active robuſt young man, re- 
preſented in the attitude of ſlaying a BULL, 
as he appears on all the monuments of the 

ancients? 


See Banier $ Mythlogy, vol. i ii. p. 104. 
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| ancients ? In the Abbe's opinion it is a forcible 


figurative emblem of the renovated warmth 
and vigour of the sun, who, having paſſed 


without heat and ſtrength the cold wintry 
ſigns, when the ſpring approaches, and he 
enters into TAURUS, one of the vernal ſigns, 


ſhines forth in a highly increaſed degree of 
ſtrength and ſplendor, ſhadowed out under 
the emblem of cutting the throat of the BuLr, 
one of the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt of animals. 
The Abbe contends,* that this ſymbolical 
ſculpture is not a repreſentation of a ſacrifice 
to the sud, but only intended as an image of 
his power in that ſign. As, however, in near- 
ly all the bas-reliefs relative to this worſhip, a 

ſimilar figure of a young man cutting the 
throat of a BULL invariably occurs, it moſt 
probably 1s alluſive to that ſacrifice; or, ſhall 


we fay, that what the Perſians beheld thus | 


ſtrikingly portrayed upon the moſt ancient zo- 
diac in hieroglyphic characters, invented pro- 
bably by the fathers of mankind to repreſent 
the power and influence of the sud in TAuRvs, . 


was, in ſucceeding ages, realized by ſervile and 


infatuated ſuperſtition, and the Haug btered bull = 
was thenceforth eſteemed a grateful ſacrifice 
OO to 

1 * Banier's Mythology, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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to the sun, when they hailed his return to the 


vernal, ee S, and invoked 


ä Pe fb rupibus Aurxs, 


3 ſequi torquentem cornua Miran au. . 


The general meaning of Statius, with the 
reader's permiſſion, I ſhall venture to give in 


the an paraphraſe, 


In Perſia? s hallow*d caves, the LoRn or PAY 
Pours through the central gloom his fervid ray; 

_ High wrought in burniſh'd gold the zodiac ſhines, 
And MirRHRA toils through all the blazing ſigns. 
See, riſing pale from winter's drear domain, | 

The radiant youth reſumes his vernal reign; . 
With finewy arm reluctant BAVADS: tames, 
Beams with new grace, and darts ſeverer flames. 


th I profeſs to give the deſcription 


only of the principal figure in this ſculpture, 


yet it ought by no means to be omitted, that, 
on the right fide of this monument, ſtand two 


youths, with ſimilar habits and tiaras, holding 


each a torch; the one raiſed aloft and blazing 
in full ſplendor; the other, with the lighted 
end directed downwards to the earth, and 
faintly glimmering. Theſe expreſſive figures, 
as ſeems to be univerſally agreed among anti- 
quaries, re the former the ring, the 

latter 

* Stari Thebais, lib. i 


rr 
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latter the ſetting, SUN ; 3 ſince Pp WAS: 
the object of the ſculptor to portray Mithra' 


in his full ſplendor only, I ſhould conceive 


they were rather intended for ſymbols of the 
morning and the evening ſtar, 

There is another forcible reaſon that inclines 
me to think this action of cutting the throat 
of the bull alluſive to a real ſacrifice, which is; 


that, in one of the other bas-reliefs, I mean 


that of the ViLLa-Boxcnesa, (and all of 
theſe antique ſculptures, dug up in Italy, - are, 


? doubtleſs, only imitations of thoſe found in 5 


Perſia and Media by the Romans, who origi- 
nally introduced into Italy the myſterious 
rites of Mithra,) upon the thigh of the 
ſlaughtered animal there is this inſcription, 
Sour Deo IN VITO MiTurz; which ſeems 


indiſputably to allude to the circumſtance of 


the oblation. As to the other inſcription, 
Nama $SABASIO, which appears upon the neck 


of the animal, juſt above the part into which 


the dagger 1s plunged, and which, the Abbe 
ſays, has perplexed all the antiquaries ; the 
meaning wall appear very evident, when we. 


conſider that NAMa may poſſibly be an appel 
lative, and that sa BA means be bot of beaven. 


In the celebrated work of Hyde there are 
two other plates, peculiarly illuſtrative of the 
po > | rites 


. 
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rites and ſymbols of the Mithratic religion. 


The former, facing page 111, exhibits, in as 
many different compartments, no leſs than 
four ſtriking emblematical portraits of Mi- 


thra, and the bull ſacred to him; but the one, 
which I with particularly to point out to the 


readers notice, is that in which an elevated 


figure, decorated with a high tiara, ſtands 


ereẽt upon the ſame animal, with one foot 


placed upon his head and the other centred 


upon his back: his right hand graſps a dagger, 


his left ſupports a g/obe.* Theſe ſymbols diſ- 
play, at once, the power of the God, and the | 
extent of that power. The poſition of his | 
feet on the head and back of the bull, and the 
| Perpetual recurrence of that animal itſelf in 
the attitude of proſtration upon all theſe bas- | 


reliefs, plainly manifeſt, that the bull was not 


leſs than the horſe facred to the ſun in Perſia, | 
and from what ſource the GoMEDHA Ju of | 
India, in all probability, originated. On either | 
fide of this figure, likewiſe, are ſeen the youths | 

with their torches, who repreſent the morning | 

and the evening ſtar, but with this difference, 
that, whereas both are in the former table 


ORG: in the latter table, the figure with 


the | 


vide Hyde, de Religione veterum Perfarum, p. 111 and 113, 
edit. Oxon, 1760, ubi etiam — 


„ 
the uplifted flaming torch is alone in 4 
ſtanding poſture, while the figure, with the 
torch juſt ready to be extinguiſhed, is beauti- 
fully repreſented ſitting in a melancholy at- 
titude, as if overwhelmed with anguiſh for 
the loſs of his expiring light, and that the 
world was going to be wrapped in nocturnal 
clouds and incumbent darkneſs. In the 
ſecond plate of the ſame book, there is an 


engraving of Taurus geſtans Solem, that is, 
of the sun riſing on the back of the Burr, 


which, Hyde informs us, is a device very 


common on the coins of the Mogul EME 


RORS OF INDIA. The reader will perhaps be 
pleaſed to ſee his words at length: Sic nempe 
pinguntur figna : adeo ut in difto iconiſino exhi- 
beatur sol in fignd TAURT, Perfarum more de- 
fignatus.” Sic etiam in nummis MAGNIL Modul. 
IMP ERATORIs Ix I, exhibitur corpus ſolare 
ſuper dorſo tauri, aut leonis, qui illud eodum 
modo geſtat. Nam ſol videtur portari et circum- 
duct ſuper 12 ⁊odiacalia ſymbola, dum 2 


dodecatemoria percurrit. 


But, to return to the ſubject of 0 an- 
cient ſanguinary ſacrifices in India, of which, 
however unaccountable, this of the bull was 
one, though in the preſent age forbidden. 


They conſtitute a feature of national cha- 


racter, 


2 . 
tacker, % directly oppoſite to that of the 
modern Indians, who, according to Mr. =} 
Orme, the trueſt delineator of that character, 1 
foudder at the very fight of blood, who are 
totally ignorant of one great branch of medi- M 
cal ſtience, becauſe anatomical di ſſections are 


a— 


repugnant to their religion, and who, in the © 
opinion of the ſame writer, are at this day 1 
the moſt puſillanimous and enervated inha- 1 
bitants of the globe ;* that on this review it I 
is impoſſible to refrain from a high degree of ß | 

' aſtoniſhment; and, ſince the ſubject is equally 0 
curious and profound, it is my intention not v 
to paſs it flightly over, but to give it a diſ- f 

ä ceuſſion in ſome degree proportionate to its 0 
importance. The object then of our inquiry d 
is, of what nature and origin were the vin- 7 
dictive deities, whoſe implacable fury exacted, e 
from the benignant Hindoo, rites from which ſ 
his nature ſeems to have been fo abhorrent! o 
Let us explore the latent fources of this g 
wonderful and complicated ſuperſtition” AMY t! 
From the earlieſt periods of time, among tl 

all idolatrous nations of antiquity, a conſtant a 
and uniform belief prevailed of the ageney T 
of intellectual beings in the government of N 
the world. They ſuppoſed the whole compaſs | D 

oo oe of 8 an 


* See Orme's Hiſt, of Indoſt. vol. i. p. 5, firſt edition. 
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of creation to be animated with thoſe ima 


ginary beings, aſſigning to ſome an elevated 
ſtation in the celeſtial orbs; to others a 


reſidence in the elements of nature; while 
others again had more particularly in charge 
the management of this terreſtrial globe, 


and ſuperintended the concerns of mortals. 


But as they imagined there were good ſpirits, 
or ae,; Whole office was of this 


protecting and benevolent kind, ſo they alſo 
believed in the exiſtence of beings of a very 


contrary nature and diſpoſition, or xaxodzyuoves, 


whoſe conſtant employment and whoſe in- 
fernal delight it was to derange the beautiful 


order and harmony of nature, and to ſpread 


deſolation through the works of God, I ſay 


the works of God; becauſe there hardly ever 
exiſted a nation, notwithſtanding the repre- 


ſentation of Sanchoniatho, and other writers 
of that claſs, who did not believe in one 


grand original prefiding Deity, but whom 
they ſuppoſed to be infinitely removed from 
the material univerſe which he had formed, 


and to-govern that univerſe by celeſtial agents. 


The Indians, in particular, are to this day 
of opinion that the ſupreme felicity of the 
Deity conſiſts in a ſtate of divine abſorption 


in the contemplation of his own wonder- | | 


* 
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ful perfections; but ſtill they imagine that 


| his ſpirit intimately pervades every part of 


the creation. Theſe good and evil Genii, 


or, as they are called in the language of 


Hindoſtan, the Dos, or DEW T Als, are 
repreſented as eternally contending together; 


and the inceſſant conflicts, that exiſted be- 


tween them, filled creation with uproar, and 
all its ſubordinate claſſes with diſmay. The 
ancient Perſians, according to Dr. Hyde, * 

affirmed, that there were two mighty pre- 


dominant principles! in nature; the firſt they 
denominated ORMuzD, or OROMASDES, the 


ſuperior and benevolent being; the ſecond 
they ſtyled AhRIMAN, or the inferior and 
malignant being. MirHRA ſeems to have 
been the middle and mediatorial character, 
the oſtenſible agent of the eternal beneficence, 
and, in the ORACLES OF ZOROASTER, - 1s 
called THE SECOND MIND. -Oromaſdes is re- 
preſented as reigning from all eternity; 
Mithra is deſcribed as a being formed of a 
nature and with powers only not iNFINITE ; 
Ahriman exiſted by fufferance only from the 


SupREM R, during that period, and for thoſe | 


| purpoſes which his mind had reſolved on. 


| While the 1 8 appointed by Oro- 
3 maſdes, 


Hiſt. Relig. vet. Perſ. c. ix. p- 160, edit. Oxon. N 
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maſdes, under the direction of M [THRA,. to 
ſuperintend the affairs of the univerſe, were 
employed in acts of perpetual kindneſs and 
guardian love to mankind, the agents of 
Ahriman - endeavoured, by every poſſible 
means, to; thwart their benign intentions, 
and plotted the moſt baneful ſchemes for their 
moleſtation and ruin. Correſpondent to tlie 
vaſt powers which they poſſeſſed were the 
tremendous conflicts in which they engaged. 
All nature was convulſed by the violence 

and continuance of thoſe conflicts, and the 
| terrified human race reſigned themſelves to 

the impulſes of that ſuperſtitious dread 

and horror, with which oY were over- 
whelmed,  - 

If the Perſian mal. ek Hindoo ear 
were not in reality the ſame perſon, which 
J ftrongly ſuſpect they were, under two 
diſtin& appellations, it muſt be owned that 
the principles of their theology are wonder- 
fully ſimilar. BRAHMR, THE GREAT ONE, is 
the ſupreme eternal unereated God of the 
Hindoos. Branma, the firſt created being, 
by whom he made and governs the world, 
is the prince of the beneficent ſpirits. He 

is aſſiſted by VEESHNU, the great PRESERVER 
of men, who has nine ſeveral times ap- 


Vor th © F. ” _ peared 
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peared: upen earth, and under a human form, 


for the moſt amiable and beneficent pur- 
poſes. Veeſhnu is often called CREESHNA, 


the Indian Apollo, and in character great- 
1y reſembles the MirHRA of Perſia; the 


prince of the benevolent Dewtah has a ſecond 
coadjutor in Mak A PRO, or the pesTROYING 
PowtR or Gop; and theſe three celeſtial 


beings, or, to ſpeak more correctly, this three- 
fold divinity, armed with the terrors of Al- 


mighty power, purſue, throughout the ex- 


tent of creation, the rebellious Dewtahs, 


headed by Manaso0R,* the GREAT MALIG- 


NANT $PIRIT who ſeduced them, and dart 
upon their flying bands the AGNYASTRA,F 1 
or fiery ſhafts of divine vengeance. * z 
The policy of legiſlators and the 'deſ- 
potiſm of princes have never obtained a 
ſuter hold of the mind of man, or ſecured x 


His obedience more firmly, than when they 


have employed for that purpoſe the fetters | 
of ſuperſtition. To minds, ſo deeply im- 
Preſſed. with 'an idea of the agency of in- 
| viſible 


+ Alaii Reſearches, vol. i. p. 264. 


* Mr. Holwell, whom I, in part, Kllow here, writes this 
,word-Morsas0R ;- but I have taken the liberty to alter it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilkins's orthography i in the Geeta, to Ma- 
nasoon, that is, the great Aſoor, or evil Feit. | 
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viſible beings as were thoſe of the Perſians 
and the Indians, few legal terrors were wanted 
to enforce the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion to the 
mandates of their governors. Hence the 
rigid adherence of the PRRSEESs, that exiled 
and perſecuted ſect, to their ancient rites, and 
hence that inviolable fidelity to their tenets 
which diſtinguiſnes the undeviating IxDTANs. 
On this account it was, that Darius Hyſtaſpes 
ſo ardently eſpouſed the cauſe and principles 
of Zoroaſter, that at his death he ordered 
himſelf to be enrolled the Archimagus, or 
chief of the magi; and from this cauſe, 
probably, it has ariſen that the rajahs of 
India have ever ſubmitted, without a mur- 
mur, to the aſſumed conſequence and arro- 
gated ſuperiority of the prieſts of BRAnMA. 
Ihe more timid Indian multiplied, without 
number, the gods of his diſturbed imagina- 
tion. The lightning that blaſted the grove 
or ſhivered the cavern in which he performed 


I his devorion, the furious tempeſt that bat- 


3 tered to pieces his cany habitation, and, at 
the period of the Monsoons, ravaged the 
ſhores of the peninſula, appeared to him as 
if directed by the inviſible hand of ſome 
enraged dæmon. If the fields, ſcorched by 


J the beam of a direct ſun, and ſterile from a 
1 * 2 5 "oſt 


* 

defect in the annual inundations, denied their 0 
accuſtomed produce of rice, his innocent and 1 
only food; if the TaAnx, that abundant | 

. ſource of health and felicity, which rolled | 
through his garden a thouſand. fertilizing 
. ſtreams, and which was ſo neceſſary to him- | 
ſelf in the performance of a thouſand pious 1 
ablutions, denied the neceſſary tribute of its 
Water; FAMINE was, by his fears, magnij- I 
fied into a dzmon of haggard look and gi- 0 
gantic form, and the affrighted bigot reſorted C 
to what he ſuppoſed to be the ſureſt means 1 


of propitiation, On theſe emergencies, whe- W 7 
1 ther of national diſtreſs or of domeſtic cala- b 
[ mity, he haſtened, like the Perſian, to that t 
= 1. SACRED FIRE, Which he, with equal zeal, = t! 
* Preſerved from extinction; he performed, e 
j with trembling, the various preſcribed cere- WF 
& 1 monies of the Pooja ;* and, while his heart ir 
| glowed with gratitude for favours received 3 in 
from the protecting Dewtah, he neglected B 
= + not to deprecate the vengeance of the malig- is 
N nant dæmon by oblations ſuited to the fe- 
[ rocity of his character. Agonizing under to 
j the torments of ſuperſtitious terror, his blood to 
4 ns with holy horror at the recollection = cd 
of er 


| . Pooja ſignifies wwor/hip : ſee the various kinds of Pooja if 
deſcribed in the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ili. p. 226, 
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of the paſt or the dread of the future, he. 

thought no offering too coſtly, no victim too 

precious. As the ſtern injunction of the 
Deity was explained by the barbarous prieſt, 
the child of his affection or the wife of his 
boſom alternately expired on altars reeking 
with human ſacrifice, Hence, in the Sa- 
CONTALA,® the epithet of Slood-thirſiy is 
frequently applied to the evil demon, If the 
| offender happened to be of elevated rank or of 
| diſtinguiſhed fortune, the penalty of life was 
ſometimes remitted, and the Brahmin pro- 
nounced that the divinity might be appeaſed 
by a leſs barbarous oblation. In that caſe, 
the half of his poſſeſſions was brought to. 


the foot of the altar, and the treaſures, thus: 
extorted, were devoted to ſwell the immenſe 


revenues of the temple, and to gratify the 
inſatiable avarice of the prieſt. It is affirmed, 
in the HERTrorAprs, that, „without the 
Brahmins rites, a ſacrifice 1 is ſmitten ;” that 
is, with a curſe. | | 

5 Proportionate to the boon which he wiſhed 
= to obtain, or to the evil which he laboured 
to avert, was the largeſs the ſacrificer beſtow- 
ed. No leſs than ſixteen various kinds of ſa- 
2 all of gold and precious 1 eack 


* Sacontala, pages 82 & 83. 
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nung above the other in value, are enume- 
rated in the Ayeen Akbery.“ Some of the 
articles thus enumerated are exceedingly cu- 


rious, and among them are the amount of 
the ſacrificer's own weight, againſt gold, 
filver, &c. golden horſes, golden cows, trees 


and vines of gold, ploughs of gold, chariots 
drawn by horſes and elephants, all of gold.” 
The value of theſe offerings varies from 10 


to 6660 tolahs. The tolah, we are informed 
by Tavernier, f a merchant in gold and 


jewels, is a weight peculiarly appropriated, 


throughout the Mogul empire, to thoſe pre- 
cious commodities, and, according to that 
author, a hundred tolahs amount to thirty- 
eight ounces. Theſe were probably, in time, 


lubſtituted in the place of ſanguinary obla- 
tions, and, from their vaſt amount, ſeem to 
carry evident proof that India was formerly 


much more abundant in wealth than in 


periods leſs recent. Indeed the hiſtorians 3 


of Mahmud Gaznavi ſtrongly countenance 


this idea, ſince they are quite extravagant in 


their account of the wealth found by him in 
that country. One of them, quoted by Mr. 
Omer aſſerts that he found a tree growing 


* . 4 vol. iii. p. 229. + Indian Travels, lib. i. c. 2. 
t Orme's Indoſtan, vol. i. p. 9, fuſt edition. 


out . 
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out of the earth to an enormous ſize, of. 


which the ſubſtance was pure gold, and this 


the effect of nature : thus realizing Milton's, 


fable of ambroſial fruits and vegetable; 
gold.” Their offerings of a leſs ſplendid and. 


oſtentatious kind are innumerable; conſiſt<; 
ing, for the moſt part, of rice, flowers, 
fruits, ſweet- meats, cuſa-graſs, cow's. milk, 
and clarified butter. In the Sacontala- 
Eendra is more than once denominated * the 
god with a hundred ſacrifices. 

I have both heard and read ſo. many at- 
tempts to conſute and even to ridicule the 


aſſertion here made, that the altars of India 


were once STAINED WITH HUMAN BLOOD, that 


1 could wiſh to place the diſputed ſubject 


beyond the poſſibility of future controverſy. 
No fact can be more certainly demonſtrated, 


if we allow the two beſt Sanſcreet ſcholars. 
of Europe, Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, 


to be adequate authorities for determining 
the queſtion, , The name of the black god- 
deſs, to whom theſe human ſacrifices were 
offered, was NAREDA, or CALLEE, who. is. 
exhibited, | in the Indian temples facred to 
her worſhip, with a collar, not compoſed, 


like that of the benign deities, of a ſplendid 


F4 aſſemblage 
1 aradiſe Loſt, 4 Scams p- 83. 


bow J. 


aſſemblage of the richeſt. gems, but of 
GOLDEN SKULLS, deſcriptive of the dread- 
ful rites in which ſhe took fo gloomy a de- 
light. “To her,” ſays Sir W. Jones, hu- 


man ſacrifices were anciently offered as the 
Vepas enjoined, but, in the preſent age, 


they are abſolutely prohibited, as are alſo the 


ſacrifices of bulls and horſes.” This obſer- 
vation is accompanied with an engraving of 
Nareda, in the Aſiatic Reſearches, “ ſuffi- 


ciently ſavage and pictureſque. Both the text 


of the Heetopades,+ and Mr. Wilkins's ex- 
planatory notes, decidedly corroborate this 
aſſertion. * That moſt beautiful if not moſt 
ancient collection of apologues in the world” 
records, under the veil of a fable, an inſtance 


of a father's ſacrificing his ſon, to avert a Aa 


dreadful calamity with which the kingdom 
of India was threatened by the intended flight 


of its guardian genius. The cruel goddeſs 


had informed him, that the offering up of 


that ſon, to the Power who preſides over 


nature, ſhould ſecure the proſperity of the 
reigning king and the ſalvation of the em- 
pire. The father relates to his ſon the dread- 


ful ts who chearfully conſents to be 


facrificed 
» Afat. Reſearch. vol. i. p. 265. 


+ Heetopades, p. 212, and note 292, 
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b. . 
facrificed for the preſervation of a great king- 
dom and its monarch. They approach the 
alar, and, when they have worſhipped the 
image, O goddeſs!” exclaims the ſacrificer, 
let So0¹HRAK A, our ſovereign, be proſpe- 
rous! and let this victim be accepted]! Say- 
ing this, he cut off his ſon's head. The 
deſs, to whom this offering was made, we 
are informed by Mr. Wilkins,“ „was Callee, 
(a name derived from Cala, Time,) and it was 
to her that human ſacrifices were wont to be 
offered to avert any threatened evil.“ In ano- 

ther fable, a female obſerves: My huſband, 
if he chooſes, can ſell me to the gods, or give 
me to the Brahmins,“ which the tranſlator in- 
terprets, as referring to the Naramedha, 
or human ſacrifice, not uncommon in the 
earlier ages,” This angry deity is now pro- 
pitiated by a ſacrifice of kids and young buffa- 
loes; ſo that at this day my I of bias 

remains. g 

It has been before — that Mr. 
Holwell ſtrenuouſly denies the exiſtence of 
theſe bloody rites in India: whereas, in fact, 
his whole relation, in regard to this fable. 
perſonage, tends in the ſtrongeſt manner to 
eftabliſh our belief of the its 3 LT 
„ 


8 — 4 212, and note 292. tna p. 185, note 249, 
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of this dreadful. ſuperſtition throughout that 


country in very remote eras. He tells us, 


that an ancient pagoda, dedicated to this ter- 
rible divinity, ſtands about three miles ſouth- 
of Calcutta, cloſe to a ſmall brook, which 


the Brahmins believe to have been the original 
courſe of the Ganges; that, from her name 


of Callee, the place itſelf is called Callee 
| Ghat; that her 7a falls on the laſt day of 
the moon in September, and that ſhe is 
_ worſhipped all the night of that day univerſally; 
but more particularly at Callee Ghat above- 
mentioned; that different parts of this Gen- 
too goddeſs are adored in different places of 
Hindoſtan, her eyes at Callee Ghat, her 
head at Benares, her hand at Bindoobund, &c. 


that ſhe takes her name from her uſual habili- 
ment, which is Slack, and is frequently called 
the BLA ck Goppess, Callee being the com- 


mon name for ink.* On this 7% alſo, he 
obſerves, worſhip and offerings are paid to 


the manes of deceaſed anceſtors. 'The origin 


of this ſingular deity is perfectly in uniſon 


with her life and hiſtory. Arrayed in com- 


plete armour, ſhe ſprang from the eye of | 
| the W War * goddeſs Dur ga, the 
| vanquiſher 


„ See Holwell, part ii. 5 131, oe the engraving of Callee, | 
which cannot fail of exciting diſguſt and horror in the reader. | 
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vanquiſher of demons and giants at the very: 
inſtant that ſhe. was finking under their 
united aſſault; when Callee, joining her ex- 


traordinary powers to thoſe of her parent, 


they renew the combat, and rout their foes 


with great and undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter. I 


cannot refrain from adding in this place, in. 
corroboration of a former remark, that, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the principal and fa- 
vourite deity of the Scythians was a war- 


| divinity, to whom that hiſtorian gives the 


appellation of Mars. To this deity they: 
erected, in every precinct, a vaſt quadran- 
gular altar, ſo vaſt as to cover three ſtades, 
of land, confiſting of an. immenſe pile of 


wood collected into bundles; and, upon the 


top of this altar, they placed a ruſty ſcimitar 
of iron, deeply crimſoned with the blood of 


ie victims, as an emblem of their ſavage 
divinity and of their no leſs ſavage rites. * 


Callee, we ſee, was born in battle, and from 


her birth inured to ſcenes of carnage and 


death; and it is deſerving of notice that the 
youth, ſaid to have been ſacrificed by his 


father in the fable of the Heetopades juſt 


cited, was of the Katteri, or war- tribe, and 

makes uſe of this ar, expreſſion, 

that 
. Herodoti, lib. iv. p. 276. 


„ 8Þ 
er that it was a ſaying which particularly 


belonged to that tribe, that, on ſome diſtin- 
— occaſions, human facrifices were 


Proper.“ 


The ancients indie ſeldom ſacrificed men, 


except at ſome grand and awful criſis, when a 
nation was convulſed by the violence of earth- 


quakes, or deſolated by the rage of peſtilence; 


in ſeaſons of gloomy deſpondency, or in the 
exulting moment of ſucceſs and triumph. 
The deeper the diſtreſs, or the brighter the 


triumph, the more diſtinguiſhed, by birth 
and accompliſhments, were obliged to be the 


objects ſelected for ſacrifice. Neither the ten- 
dereſt youth nor the lovelieſt beauty was 
ſpared ; the prieſt ſometimes expired by the 


wound of the immolating knife, and kings 
themſelves were ſacrificed for the welfare of 
their ſubjects. It muſt - ſtill, however, be 
owned that the altars of Diana in the Tauric 


Scythia, and, in Egypt, the more gloomy 


altars of Buſiris, (triſtes - Bufiridis are,) 


and ſome others in the ancient world, were 


proverbially infamous for the profuſion of 
human blood by which they were contami- 


nated.” The mode of devoting to death the 


miſerable victims was various. Some of them 


were e and ſo immediately put out of 


their 


: 
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their torture: others had the ſkull ſhattered | 
by the violent blow of a mallet from the 


muſcular arm of the prieſt : others were 


ſtretched on the back, and had the breaſt 


laid bare by the ſtroke of a ſabre, while the 


_ unfeeling Varzs ſtood round, watching / the 


tremulous motion of the convulſed limbs, 
and drawing cruel preſages from the ſtreaming 
of the vital fluid. The moſt dreadful and 
diſguſting of all was that adopted by the 
Scythians, and deſcribed perhaps . with ag- 


|  .gravation by Herodotus.“ They facrifice,” 
ſays that hiſtorian, © every hundredth man of 


their priſoners to the deity. They firſt pour 
libations of wine upon the head of the vice 
tim ; they then cut his throat, extended over 


a chalice to receive the blood; they after- 


wards aſcend the pile of Fad and waſh 


with the blood the erected ſcimitar, . the 
Y emblem of the god. While this is perform- 
ing by the prieſts above, thoſe below, after 
having deprived the wretched ſufferer of 
life, with the ſacrificial knife ſeparate. the 


right arm from the ſhoulder, which they hurl 


# into the air, and leave the body to putrify 


upon the ground,” It appears, . however, 


as if the victim in India l periſhed - 


we 
EST = = Herodoti, lib. iy. p. 277. 
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Hy fire, or decapitation, or RIOT I may add, 


Tnbumatron; for, that they were no ſtrangers to 
that practice, is evident from two figures ex- 
Hibited in Mr. Niebuhr's feventh plate, the 
Heads of which alone are apparent, the bodies 


being imerred quite up to the throat, and a 
Fajah appearing in the ſculptures above, as if 


fitting in judgment upon the criminals. 
The doctrine of the Metemplychoſis, origi- 


May intended to act as a check upon this bar- 


barous propenſity, in time became baſely per- 


verted, and operated as a powerful incentive 
towards the contmuance of theſe rites of hu- 


man facrifice, diſarming anguiſh of its Ring 
and the grave of its horrors. The Indians 


ſeem, like the Scythians, to have thought, that, 


in the future ſtate, the ſplendour of retinue 


and the tender offices of domeſtic affectiofl 


were abſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of 
the deceaſed. The account which Texeira 
gives of fo many women and flaves burning 
themſelves with their lord, the Naique or 


Viceroy of Madura, is confirmed in a great | 


degree by what Mr. Orme,* in his Hiſtorical 


Fragments, reports, that with Seevajee's corpſe 
were burnt attendants, animals, and wives. 


Marco Polo informs us, that, in the iſland of 


Ceylon, 
 ® See Orme's Hiſtorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 126. 
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Ceylon, a number of perſons of quality, ftylinig 
_ themſelves © faithful to the king in this world 
and in the next, were accuſtomed' to de- 


ſtroy themſelves when he died. In Tonquin, 


according to Tavernier, © many lords of the 
court are buried alive with their ſovereign;” ; 


and Barboſa, who, with the two preceding 


authors, is quoted by M. Renaudot in the An- 


ciennes Relations® in proof of the fact which 


1 am labonting to eſtabliſh beyond diſpute, 


aſſerts that in the Indies, particularly among 


the Naires, it was a cuſtom for the great men 


in the pay of the king, when he died or fell 


in battle, to ſeek death by revenging his fall, or 


to lay violent hands upon themſelves in order 
to bear bim company. At the death of the Scy- 
thian monarch, we read in Herodotus, r that 


W the principal officers of his houſehold were 


ſtrangled together with many fine horfes, and 


in his tomb were depofited golden goblets, and 


other neceſſary domeſtic utenfils, : for his hve in 
the other world. | 12 
The laſt reſembling cuſtom which 1 mall 


. notice between the 'Scythian and Indian na- 
tions, was their _— veneration for the me- 


mory 


= * See Anciennes Relations firſt part, in note 2. p. 33, of the 
Engliſh edition, 


+ Herodov, lib, iv. Pp. 70. 


L 80 
.mory of their anceſtors, \When upbraided by 


Darius for flying before his army, the former 
exclaim, Purſue us to the ſepulchres of our 


anceſtors, .and attempt to violate their hal- 
lowed remains, and you ſhall ſoon find with 


© -what deſperate valour the Scythians can fight.” 
| The Indians, we learn from Mr. Holwell, have 
ſo profound a veneration for the aſhes of their 


progenitors, that, on the faſt of Callee, worſhip 
and offerings are paid to their mares, and Mr. 
Wilkins, in a note upon: the Heetopades, fa- 
vours us with additional information, that 
the offerings conſiſted of conſecrated cakes, that 
the ceremony itſelf! 1s denominated STRADHA, 
and that a Hindoo's hopes of happineſs after 
death greatly depend upon his having children 


2 


to perform this ceremony, by which he ex- 
pets that his ſoul will be releaſed from the = 
-torments of NAaRAKa, or hell. In his ſixth : 
note upon the text of the GzETA, his account 1 
of this ceremony is ſtill more ample ; for, in 
that note, he acquaints us that the Hindoos 
are enjoined, by the Vedas, to offer theſe cakes 0 
to the ghoſts of their anceſtors as far back as 
the third generation; that this greater cere- Ml 
.mony of the Stradha is performed on the day 
of the 1 new moon in Sas month, but that 


they 4 


9 — P: 271, and note 372. | 


„„ 


they e are „ by thoſe books daily to 


propitiate them, by an offering of water, which 
is called Tarpan; a word ſignifying to ſatrsfy, 


70 appeaſe. A ſpeech of the Indian emperor 
Duſhmanta, in the Sacontala, remarkably ex- 


_ emplifies this obſervation of Mr. Wilkins. 


That emperor, ſtruck with hor ror at the idea 
of dying childleſs, exclaims, Ah me! the 
departed ſouls of my anceſtors, who claim a 
ſhare in the funeral cake, which I have no ſon 


to offer, are apprehenſive of loſing their due 


honour, when Duſhmanta ſhall be no more 
on earth: —who, then, alas! will perform in 
our family thoſe obſequies which the Vedas 
preſcribe? —My forefathers muſt drink, in- 
ſtead of a pure libation, this flood of tears, the 
only offering which a man who dies childleſs 
can make them.” Mr. Wilkins judiciouſly re- 


marks that theſe ceremonies were not unknown 


to the Greeks and Romans, in proof of which, 
if neceſſary, many inſtances might be brought 


from clafl cal writers. 
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SECTION II. 


Commences with a general View of the Indian 
Mythology, and diſplays the Analogy ſubfiling 
between the ancient Religion of IxDIA and 

PRERSLA, particularly in their univerſal and 
enthufiaſtic Veneration of the Solar Orb and 

: Elementary Fire. — The Indians ſacrifice to the 
Moon under the Character of a Male Divinity. 
An extenſive Review taken of the SABIAN 
SUPERSTITION, or Worſhip of the Hoſt of Hea= 
ven, in the earlieſt Ages of the World, —The 
Souls of deceaſed Heroes elevated to the Stars, 
and adored as the Genii of the revohving Orbs, — 
The Perfian Theology reſumed. — The Laws of 

the Perhian Zoroaſter and Brahma have a Won= 
derful Feature of Reſemblance. — The Race ori- | 
Finally the ſame, and probably the Legiſlators 

RO mot different. — The Antiquity of the Four Vx- 
= pas, or Sacred Books of India, examined. — 

= Hiftorical Obſervations relative to Zoroafter, 

F . and 


tx 8% } 
* Introductory to the Inveſti gation of the ſtu- 
pendous Antiquittes remaining to this Day in 


the Caverns 4 ws Loni gs Sa He. 


"HE inveſtigation of that 8 but 


curious ſubject, the human ſacrifices 


of the ancients, which engaged ſo large a por- 


tion of the former chapter, has too long de- 
tained us from the conſideration of the other 


parts of the extenſive ſyſtem of the Hindoo 


Mythology; without a comprehenſive inſight 
into which it is impoſſible to underſtand the 


pages of their early hiſtory, or to arrive at 
any ſatisfactory knowledge of the hieroglyphics 
under which that hiſtory is veiled. Never did 
a belief in aerial beings, in the phantoms en- 
gendered by the warmth of a glowing and en- 
thuſiaſtic imagination, ſo univerſally infect a 


people as that belief did in ancient times, and 
does, at this day, infect the people of Hindoſ- 
tan, In the Ayeen Akbery, the world 1s ſaid 
to be divided into ten quarters; over each of 
which preſides a guardian ſpirit. Their names, 


and thoſe of the quarters over which they rule, 


as ſtated in that authentic book, are thus ar- | 
ranged: Indree, Aujin, Jum, Benyroot, Wur- 


run, Bayoo, Kobeir, Jyſan, Birmha, Naga; Eaſt, 


South-eaſt, South, South-weſt, Weſt, North- 


welt, 


fo) 


pr 


#4 1 = 
weſt, North, North-eaſt, Above, Below.“ Of 
theſe Dewtahs only two are deſerving particu- 
lar notice: Birmha, or Brahma, the prince of 
the Dewtahs, who preſides over all above, and 
Naga, or, as Sir W. Jones* denominates him, 
SESHANAGA, Who preſides over all below. Of 
Brahma we have ſpoken above, and ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak much more hereafter. - But 
of this ſovereign of Patala, or the infernal re- 
gions, who alſo is the king of ſerpents, for 
the Hindoo Hell is compoſed of ſerpents, I 
am convinced my readers will think themſelves 
obliged to me for the following account taken 
1 the 8 and inſerted from the au- 
that poem as en with his favourite 
Arjun to the palace of this formidable divinity, 
and he is thus deſcribed: © He had a gorgeous 
appearance, with a thouſand heads, and on 
each of them a crown ſet with reſplendent jew-- 
els, one of which was larger and brighter than 
the reſt; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches, | 

but his neck, his tongues, and his body, were 
black; the ſkirts of his habiliments were yel- 
low, and a ſparkling jewel hung in every one 
of his ears: his arms were extended and adorn- 
I am aware that Indree, the god ( © the firmament, is alſo fre- 


quently called the prince of the Dewtahs. But Brahma is the ſu- 
preme fird- born Dewtah, Confult the Gentoo Code, p. 39. 


TT 


eld with rich bracelets ; and his hands bore the 
holy ſhell, the radiated en, the mace for 


war, and the lotos.” _ 

The writers who flouriſhed in Greece and 
Rome had, as I before-remarked, but a very 
imperfect idea of the true principles of the re- 
ligion of the Indians, Jupiter Ammon, Bac- 
chus, Pan, and Pluto, are ſaid, by thoſe wri- 
ters, to have been the principal divinities wor- 
ſhipped in India. Strabo# expreſsly ſays, that 
they worſhipped Jupiter Pluvialis, the river 
Ganges, and Eyxwgiovs Auiports, Indigetes Genios. 


Such were the Grecian appellations for the | 


ſeveral deities, or rather attributes of deity, 
adored throughout Hindoſtan. With far 
more truth was the celebrated GANG Es affirm- 


ed, by the ſame writer, to be an object of ſu- 


perſtitious veneration, when, charged with the 
bleſſings of Providence, he deſcended in ma- 


jeſty from the mountains, and, with bis over- } 


flowings, fertilized the thirſty ſoil. In fact, the 
legiſlator, whoſe ſublime precepts improved; 


the hero, whoſe reſiſtleſs ſword defended; the | 


patriot, whoſe inventive fancy adorned with 
uſeful arts the country that gave them birth; 
received the fervent prayers of the. grateful 


Hindoo, were firſt remembered with admira- 
tion, 


* Strabonis Gee lib. xv. p. 682. 


of 
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tion, and then 1dolized. Without referring to 
the Ægyptian Apis, we may aſſert, that the very 
animal whoſe milk nouriſhed him, and whoſe 


labours turned the fruitful ſod, received his 


tributary homage, and was ranked in order 


next to a divinity. This 1s the general key 


that unlocks the portals of the grand temple 
of Indian ſuperſtition, and perhaps, taken in a 


more general point of view, of all the ſuper- 
ſtitions of every region and of every denomi- 
nation upon earth. To the philoſophic eye, 
that contemplates without prejudice their end- 


leſs variety, this is the univerſal clue to their 


full developement, and thus only can the 


mighty maze be intimately and men 


explored. 


Beſides the deities n the 


Indians have a guardian genius, preſiding over 


water, named VARUNA;“* over fire, named 


A6N1; the forger of the fiery ſhafts, called from 


him Agnyaſtra; f and over the winds, f named 
Pavan. All the fanciful characters of a my- 


thology, not greatly diſſimilar from that of 


Greece and Rome, ſcem to have prevailed 


"— the Hindoos from the earlieſt periods. 


G 4 : e RR 
* See an engraving of Varuna with her dn oppoſite p. 215, 


of the firſt volume of the Aſiatic Reſearches. | 
+ Aſiat. Reſearch, vol. i. p. 405 1 Ibid. 258. 
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They have CaxTICEYA, 4 the god of war, 


formidable with ſix heads, and bearing, in his 
numerous hands, ſpears, ſabres, and other 


hoſtile weapons; whoſe proweſs is not inferior 


to the Mars of Rome. They have Lacsnmr, 
the goddeſs of plenty, and wife of Veeſhnu 


the preſerver; who, in Mr. Holwell's deſcrip- 
tive print, 1s repreſented crowned with ears of 
grain, and encircled by a plant, bearing fruit, 
forcibly reminding us of the Ceres of the an- 


cients, They have SERASwAT TI, the pro- 


tectreſs of arts and ſciences, with her palmira- 


leaf, and her reed or pen for writing; orna- 
ments more peculiarly characteriſtic of her 


high ſtation than thoſe which graced the armed 
Minerva of the Greeks. They have a more 
beautiful Cupid in CAM a, the god of love with 
his flowery ſhafts and cany bow: although a 
regard to truth forbids me to add, that they 


have a more decent Venus in-Buavani, the 


conſort of Seeva, and goddeſs of generation ; 


in honour of whom, on all the walls of the 
pagodas of Hindoſtan, ſacred to that deity, 
| ſuch pictures are delineated and ſuch images 
are engraven, as though by no means incon- 


ſiſtent with their, are not at all compatible with 
jj www.. 
Aſiat. Reſearch. 252, with an engraving. Carticeya is gene- 
rally written Karteek. The e is the Sanſcreet word un- 


abridged. 
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our, notions of . and decorum. Theſe 


are indeed the fancifhl creation of poets and 
painters; but the characters of a mythology 


far leſs pleaſing were, before their exhibition, 


deeply imprinted on the minds of the Hin- 
doos. They were prepared for the reception 


of whatever partook of the nature of fable and 


myſtery; and if the ſportive imagination Wan- 
dered octaſionally in the regions of mirth and 
feſtivity, they were ſoon recalled, by impreſſions 


at once awful and durable, to the contempla- 


tion of more gloomy objects. They found 
matter of alarm and dread even in the attri- 


butes of the ſacred triple deity, who was ap- 


pointed to be their defender againſt the male- 


volent Dewtah; and if, at one time, the ami- 


able character and office of the preſerver Veeſh= 
nu inſpired them with grateful affection and 
veneration, they were, at other times, filled 
with the utmoſt horror in contemplating the 


dreadful infignia and the deſolating fury of 


the deſtroyer Rudra, or Mahadeo. 

Although I am apprehenſive of incurring 
the cenſure of my readers for extending to too 
great a length theſe reflections upon what is 
called, in India, the worſhip of Dewtahs, and, 
in other countries, that of Demons ; yet, be- 
ove I ſhall be able to give any clear or ſatis- 
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factory idea of the probable devotion anciently 
practiſed in the caverns of Salſette and in the 
magnificent pagoda of Elephanta, it is neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould ſtill wider extend our ſur- 


vey of this ſtupendous ſubject. What has al- 


ready engaged our attention is but a portion of 
that gigantic fabric of ſuperſtition 


hich caſt 
its mighty ſhadow over all the ancient world. 


The more ſplendid part of that devotion re- 


mains ſtill to be noticed. The former were 


_ earth-born deities, and we have loitered too 


long with the untutored Indian who only ſees 


glittering orbs now demand our attention. 
Let us aſcend the empyreum with ſome por- 


tion of the zeal and fervour of the adorers of 


thoſe ſhining, but ſenſeleſs, deities. 
Two of the principal ſources of all mytho- 
logy, particularized by Sir W. Jones, are, a wild 


admiration of the heavenly bodies, particularly 
of the Sux, and an immoderate reſpect paid to 
the memory of powerful, wiſe, and virtuous, '* 
anceſtors, eſpecially the founders of kingdoms, WY 
legiſlators, and warriors. If this remark on 

| > ye: 


© God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” WW 
As there were deities who were permitted to | 
range the earth, ſo there were deities of a more. | 
exalted nature, who, as we before-obſerved, 
had their ſtation in the celeſtial orbs. Thoſe 
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be 

the origin of mythology be generally applica- 
ble to moſt nations, ſo it is in a peculiar man- 
ner forcible in the ſurvey which we are now 
taking of that of the Hindoos. It is the Sun, 

that vaſt body of fire, which, Milton ſays, 
Looks from his ſole dominion like the god 
of this new world,” it is that glorious planet, 
which beams with ſuch tranſcendant and un- 
ceaſing ſplendor in Eaſtern countries, whoſe 
ray hath kindled the devotions of mankind from. 
age to age, and hath been the great fountain 
of idolatry in India, Indeed the molt ancient 
| ſuperſtition of all nations has been the worſhip 
of the Sux, as the lord of heaven and governor 
of the world, and in particular it prevailed in 
Phœnicia, Chaldæa, Egypt, and, from later 
information, we may. add, Peru and Mexico. 
| Repreſented in a variety of ways, and con- 
cealed under a multitude of fanciful names, 
through all the revolutions of time the great 
luminary of heaven hath exacted from the. 
generations of men the tribute of devotion. , 
Hou particularly the ancient Perſians were 
addicted to this mode of worſhip, how pro- 
found and univerſal was their veneration of 
FIRE, and particularly of the $0LAR FIRE, is 
evident in every page of Dr. Hyde, who has 
made that religion the ſubject of his accurate 
. | ____- Inveſtigation, 
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inveſtigation. The infatuated votaries of this 


religion were forbidden to ſpit into the fire, or 


to throw water upon it, even if the metropolis 
were in flames. The Magi, however, as has 
been before-remarked, did not deny a-sUPREME 


PRESIDING PRINCIPLE, the Creator and Go- 


vernor of the univerſe, who was 'the proper 


object of man's adoration, but they conſidered 
the Sun as his image in the viſible univerſe, as 
a faint copy of the bright original, worthy to 
be honoured with external worſhip and devout 


proſtration. They imagined his throne to be 


ſeated in the Sun; and that it was the paradiſe 
of the bleſſed. From the Magi of Perſia the 


idolatrous infection might eaſily ſpread to the 
Brachmanes of India, between whom an occa- 


ſional intercourſe from the earlieſt ages may, 
without violating probability, be ſuppoſed to 


have exiſted. Under the character of the god 
SURYA, of whom, and his car, drawn by ſeven 
green“ horſes, and guided by his charioteer 


3 or the Dawn, an engraving is given in 


the Aſiatic Reſearches, the sol AR ors is re- 


garded with adoration by the Hindoos, and 


the ſect more particularly devoted to the wor- 
ſhip of that deity are called SauxA. Indeed 


it is not improbable that, in very remote æras, 


the 


> Green, as the emblem, I preſume, of eternal youth. 
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5 the Indians held the Sun in almoſt as general 
veneration as their Perſian neighbours, We 
are informed by a writer,“ who viſited India 


ſeventeen hundred years ago, that he there he- 


held a moſt ſuperb temple erected in honour 


of that planet, the walls of which were of red 


marble, reſembling fire, and interſperſed with 
| ſtreaks of gold. On the pavement of this tem- 
ple was an image of the radiant divinity, 


hardly inferior in ſplendour to his own dazzling 


ſphere: his rays being imitated in a boundleſs 


profuſion of rubies, pearls, and diamonds, of 
ineſtimable value, arranged in a moſt judicious 
manner, and darting forth a luſtre ſcarcely to- 
lerable to the organs of ſight. As this account 


of Apollonius may be conſidered as ſuſpicious, . 


I ſhall here inſert a deſcription of the TEMPLE 
of the Sun from the Ayeen Akbery, which, 
although Mr. Gladwin conceives Abul Fazil 
to have been deceived in regard to its magni- 


tude, fince no traces of this vaſt fabric at pre- 
' ſent remain, will yet be confidered as a proof 
that ſuch a worſhip did actually flouriſh there 
at ſome remote period in its meridian glory. 
_ _*« Near to Jagernaut is the temple of the 


Sun, in the erecting of which was expended 


the whole revenue of Oriſſa for twelve years. 


| No 
* Philoſtratus in Vit. Apollon. Hb. ii. p. 87. 


| 
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No one can 1 behold this immenſe edifice, with- 4 


out being ſtruck with amazement. The wall, 


which ſurrounds the whole, is one hundred 


and fifty cubits high, and nineteen cubits 
thick. There are three entrances to it. At 


the eaſtern gate there are two very fine figures 


of elephants, each with a man upon his trunk. 


On the weſt, are two ſurprizing figures of 


horſemen completely armed; and over the 
northern gates are carved two tigers, who, 
| having killed two elephants, are fitting upon 
them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of 
black ſtone, of an octagonal form, fifty cubits 
high. There are nine flights of ſteps; after 


aſcending which, you come into an extenſive 
encloſure, where you diſcover a large dome, 


conſtructed of ſtone, upon which are carved 
the sux and the sT ARS, and, round them, is a 
border, on which is repreſented a variety of 
human figures, expreſſing the different paſſions; 
ſome kneeling; others proſtrated with their 


faces upon the earth; together with minſtrels, 


and a number of ſtrange and wonderful animals, 
ſuch as never exiſted but in imagination.“ “ 
This is ſaid to be a work of ſeven hundred and 
thirty years antiquity: it was erected by a 
RA JA. The Ayeen Akbery farther informs 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii, p. 11. 


e 
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us, that ſome of the Hindoo philoſophers con- 
ſider the fixed ſtars and planets as BEIxNGsS, 
and as borrowing their light from the ſun; 
others aſſert that they derive their light from 
the moon, and believe each to be under the 
influence of ſome celeſtial ſpirit; while others, 


again, affirm, that the ſtars are the ſouls of 


men departed this life, and raiſed to this high 
dignity in reward of their virtues and auſteri- 
ties. | 

At this day the dion rajas are Ford of 
tracing back to the ſolar deity their fabulous 
origin, and Mr, Dow * acquaints us, that he 
himſelf was in poſſeſſion of a long liſt of a 


dynaſty of kings, who boaſted the diſtinguiſh- 


ed title of SuxvA-bans and CHAN DRA-bans, 
or children of the ſun and moon. The Aſia- 
tic Reſearches confirm and explain this intelli- 


_ gence, by informing us, that Sox YA is be- 


lieved to have frequently deſcended from his 
car in a human ſhape, and to have begotten 
an earthly progeny, equally renowned in the' 


| Indian ſtories with the Heliades of Greece; 


and that another great Indian family are call- 
ed the children of the moon, or CHAN DRA, 
under which form EswaRa, or the God of 
nature, is often worſhipped. We muſt not 

| | | be 


Dow, vol. i. p.31. + Afiat. Reſearch. vol. i. p. 263. 
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be "FT" the preſident of the Aſiatic So- 


ciety obſerves, at finding, on a cloſe exami- 


nation, that the characters of all the pagan 
_ deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and, at laſt, into one or two; for, it 
ſeems a well-founded opinion, that the whole 
crowd of gods and goddeſſes, in ancient 
Rome and modern Varanes, means only the 


powers of nature, and, principally, the sux. 
He owns himſelf inclined to believe that not 


only Creeſhna or Veeſhnu, but even Brahma 


and Seeva, when united and expreſſed by 
the myſtical word OM, an expreflion that 


frequently occurs in Sanſcreet invocations * of 


the deity, were deſigned by the firſt idolaters 
to repreſent the soLAR FIRE. By the trilite- 
ral word A U M, which letters coaleſce and 


form OM, the triple divinity, Brahma, Veeſh- 


nu, and Seeva, are meant to be expreſſed; or, 
in other words, the power of the Almighty 
to create, to preſerve, and to deſtroy. It 


may be added that the term OM is conſidered 


in ſo ſacred a light, that it never eſcapes the 


lips of a pious Hindoo, but is the ſubject of 


his meditation in holy and profound ſilence. 
Their mode of n the sux is ſaid, by 
Lucian, 


—_ 


It particularly occurs in a moſt ſublime prayer to Boop n, 
tranſlated by Mr. Wilkins, in Aſiat. Reſearch. vol. i. p. 285. 


par 
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Lucian, in his treatiſe de Saltatione, to have 


conſiſted in a circular dance, in imitation of 


that orb's ſuppoſed motion round the earth, 


by which all nature was gladdened, and from 
which the various ranks of beings derived 
light and ſupport. SuxvA Kooxp is men- 
tioned, under the Subah of Owd, in the 
Ayeen Akbery, as a place of religious wor- 


ſhip very celebrated and much frequented; 


and a feſtival, called the Surya Pooja, or 
the worſhip of the ſun, Mr. Holwell “ ac- 
quaints us, is ſtill obſerved on the ſeventh 
day of the new moon, in January, when 


_ peculiar offerings of flowers are made to that 


luminary in the Ganges, The veſtiges of 
this ſuperſtition are, in fact, at this day, 75 
evident in all the ſacred rites and multiform 
ceremonies of the Brahmins. At their firſt 
putting on the ZEN NAR, or ſacred cord of 
three threads, the myſtic ſymbol of their faith, 
they learn the gayteree, which are certain 


words in praiſe of the suv. At ſun-riſe they 


turn to the Eaſt, and, filling the palms of 
their hands with water, and at the ſame 
time repeating a prayer, they throw it to- 
wards that luminary. They preſerve, con- 

Vor. II. 8 * 


* See Holwell on the Gentoo faſts and elbe, India Trafts, 


1 part ii. p. 134. 
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ſtantly burning, a kind of ſacred fire, kindled 


by the friction of two pieces of palaſs-wood, 


with which they perform the howm, or burnt 


ſacrifice. The new-born babe of a Brahmin 
78 obliged to be expoſed to the ſolar beam, 


and, in the words of the Ayeen Akbery, * 


to conclude, and in ſome degree to explain, 


the myſtic rite, THEY WORSHIP GoD IN "THE 


SUN AND IN FIRE. 


The following 1 in proof of what 


has been advanced, concerning the veneration 


entertained by the Indians for the ſun and 
e eee from the Sanſcreet, WTI have 
yet appeared in the Engliſh language; I mean 
the GEETA and the HEETO APD ES, publiſh- 


ed by Mr. Wilkins, and the beautiful drama 
of SAaconTALA, or, The fatal Ring, by 8ir 
William Jones. Theſe three compoſitions are 

of the moſt venerable antiquity, and in 
them, doubtleſs, are diſplayed the manners 


and the principles prevailing at thoſe remote 
Kras in which they were written. 


In the GEETA, Arjun is informed by 


Creeſhna, that God is in the fire of the 
— and that the devout, with offerings, 
direct 


* . Akbery, vol. i. p. 215, 220, 227, where a all theſe 
various circumſtances are ſtared at large. 
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direct their worſhip unto God in the fre.” 


P. 54. I am the fire, I am the victim.“ P. 80. 
The Divinity is frequently characterized in 
that book, as in other Sanſcreet compoſitions, 


by the word OM, that myſtic emblem of the 
Deity in India, bearing, probably, the ſame 

ſignification as the Egyptian ON, which, 
Sir William Jones obſerves,* is generally ſup- 
poſed to mean the suv. Beſides innumerable 


alluſions, throughout the text, to the “ar- 
dent fire, the glorious ſun, the immeaſurable 
light,” in the epiſode annexed, the refulgent 
CHAKRA, or warlike weapon of Narayan, 
beautiful, yet terrible, to behold, is ſaid to 
have © glowed like the ſacrificial flame,” and 
to have burnt like the oil-fed Wn. PT Pages 
150 and 151. "FE 

In the HEEToPADEs it is ſaid, that « fire | 1s 


the ſuperior of the Brahmins, as the Brahmin 


is the ſuperior of the tribes.” P.35. In the | 


note on this paſſage, Mr. Wilkins remarks, 


that this element, in ancient times, ſeems to 
have been univerſally deiſed; that the Hin- 


doos are enjoined, by the Vedas, to light up 


a fire, produced in the manner ] before ſta- 
ted from the Ayeen 3 and to cheriſh it 
as long as they live. With OY fire, he adds, 
H 2 all 

. Aſiatic 8 vol. i i. p. 242. 
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all their ſacrifices are burnt, their nuptial 
altar flames, and, finally, the funeral pile is 
kindled: The su ſhould be worſhipped on 


the back, the Gop or F1RE on the belly.“ 


it. | | 
In the SaconTALa ſtill more numerous in- 
ſtances occur, in which the orb of the ſun 


and the hallowed fire are ſpoken of and ad- 
dreſſed in terms of adoration: Water was 
the firſt work of the Creator, and fire receives 
the oblations ordained by law ; the ſacrifice is 
performed with ſolemnity; may Isa, the God 


of nature,” (a perſonification of the ſun, the 


Isis of the Egyptians,) ** bleſs and ſuſtain 


you!” The following paſſage will prove of 
two-fold utility towards explaining and il- 
luſtrating what has before been remarked : 


O king,” exclaim the pupils of the vene- 


rable Canna, amadſt the central glooms of 
their holy grove, © while we are beginning 
our evening-ſacrifice, the figures of blood- 
thirſty demons, embrowned by clouds, col- 
lected at the departure of the day, glide over 
the ſacred hearth, and ſpread conſternation 
around.” P. 38. *© My ſweet child, there has 
been a happy omen: the young Brahmin who 
officiated in our morning ſacrifice, though his 


fight was impeded by clouds of ſmoke, drop- 


„„ 
ped the clarified butter into the very centre 
of the adorable name. When he entered the 
place where the holy fire was blazing, he 
heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divine 


meaſures.” *© As the wood, Sami, becomes 


pregnant with myſterious fire.” P. 43. My 
| beſt-beloved, come and walk with me round 


the ſacrificial. fire; may theſe fires preſerve 
thee ! fires, which ſpring to their appointed 
ſtations on the holy hearth, and conſume the 


_ conſecrated wood, while the freſh blades of 


myſterious cuſa-graſs lie ſcattered around 
them] ſacramental fires, which deſtroy fin 


with the riſing fumes of clarified butter!“ 
P. 47. Could Arun” (the charioteer of the 


ſun, that is, the dawn) * diſpel the ſhades 
of night, if the DEITY WITH A THOUSAND | 
BEAMS had not placed him before the car of 
day?” P. 85. In ſelecting theſe paſſages from 


the drama of Sacontala, I have reluctantly 


paſſed over pages glowing with all the ſplen- 
dour of Oriental imagery, crowded with ſuch 
novel and beautiful deſcriptions, and breath- 
ing ſuch elevated ſentiments of friendſhip, as 


well as ſuch impaſſioned ſtrains of tender 


affection, that I cannot too ſtrongly recom- 
mend to the reader an attentive peruſal of 


the whole piece, and he will not fail heartily 


H 3 to 
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to join with me, in hoping that the tranſlator 
may recede from his declared reſolution to 
engage no farther in taſks of a ſimilar na- 
ture. 

The Moon, the next ws venhacry 
of heaven, is by no means without Bis tribe 
of adorers in Hindoſtan, His, I ſay; for, 
contrary to all other ſyſtems of mythology, 
the Moon ſhines forth to the Hindoos a 
male divinity. This is ſurely an argument 
that proves how little they have condeſcended 
to borrow from other nations; for, in this 
male deity, we are unable to trace even the 
Iſis of Egypt, whom Herodotus® declares to 
have been conſtantly repreſented and worſhip- 
ped, at Buſiris, under the form of a woman 
with the horns of a cow, (as IO was in 
Greece;) upon which account, and becauſe 
that animal was ſacred to Iſis, the cow was 
held in the higheſt veneration throughout 
Egypt. The Indian name of the Moox is 
CHANDRA, and Mr, Wilkins, our unerring 
guide, rs us, f that he 1s drawn by the 

fancy 


* Herodoti, lib. ii. p. 118. Stephani edit. 1592. This whole 
ſecond book of Herodotus, and part of the third, treats of the 
Egyptians, their hiſtory, religion, and manners, and therefore I 
have minutely attended to it. | 


+ Heetopades, p. 177, and note 235. 
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fancy of the Hindoo poets as a deity, ſit- 


ting in a ſplendid chariot drawn by two ante- 
lopes, and holding in his right hand a rabbit. 
We learn from the Heetopades, that, to him, 


fountains were dedicated. Of thoſe ſacred 
fountains there are many in Hindoſtan: and, 


in particular, the Ayeen Akbery repores, “ 
that, in the village of Kehrow, in Caſhmere, 

there are no leſs than 360 ; a number worthy 
of notice, becauſe the exact number of the 
days of the ancient year, before it was re- 
formed by more correct obſervation. To 
pierce the hitherto-unexplored depths of the 
Hindoo ſyſtem of aſtronomy, connected as 


that ſyſtem is with their religion, is alike 
beyond the ſcope of my ability and the means 


of information in my poſſeſſion. If en- 
couraged by the public to proceed in theſe 


inveſtigations into the ancient hiſtory and 
ſciences of that country, I ſhall, in a future 


portion of this infant work, attempt the 


arduous taſk of preſenting my readers with 
the ſubſtance of what 7s already known on 
that head; and ſhall principally regulate my 


reſearches by the chapter on aſtronomy in 
the Ayeen Akbery, which is a profeſſed ex- 


tract from the famous Surya Sudhant of 


H 4 India, 


Auyeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 159. 
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India, a book compoſed, Abul Fazil informs 


us, © ſome hundred thouſand years ago; by 


M. Bailly's celebrated © Traitẽ de I'Aſtrono- 


mie Indienne et Orientale ;” by Mr. Playfair's 


accurate and ingenious  difſertation, lately 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the Tranſ- 
actzons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 

and by the vaſt treaſure of information to 


be collected from Mr. Coſtard's profound 


Treatiſe upon the Aſtronomy of the Chal- 
dæans, Arabians, and other Eaſtern nations. 


For the preſent it will be ſufficient for us 


to take a general retroſpect of the gradual 
advances made by the human mind, from 


_ contemplating and admiring the celeſtial orbs, 


to deifying and adoring them. This will in 


its conſequences lead us to a more particular 
conſideration of that other principal ſource 


of all mythology mentioned before, viz. an 
immoderate reſpect paid to the memory of 
powerful, wiſe, and virtuous, anceſtors, eſ- 
pecially the founders of kangdome, legiſlators, 
and warriors. 

Devoted to paſtoral life, and ſcattered over 
the extenſive plains of Aſia, the ancient fa- 


| thers of the human race could not avoid be- 


ing deeply ſtruck with the number, the beauty, 
.and the ſplendour, of the. heavenly bodies. 


Amidſt 


2 2 
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Amidſt the ſilence of ſurrounding night, in 
thoſe delightful regions where the mildneſs of 


the climate allows the inhabitants to ſleep in 
the open air, the wakeful eye of contempla- 


tion beheld and marked the flow progreſſive 
motion of thoſe bodies through the clear blue 


ſky above them. They obſerved their various 


mutations, they noted their diſtinguiſhing 


5 phænomena, the riſing of ſome and the 


ſetting of others; and, from that aſcenſion 
and decline, they learned to regulate their 


conduct as to the times and the ſeaſons 
proper for the ſowing of grain and the 
tillage of the ground. In proceſs of time 


they formed catalogues of the ſtars, they ar- 
ranged them under various claſſes, and regiſ- 
tered them in regular ſeries. They portioned 


out the viſible firmament itſelf into forty- 
eight different conſtellations, and, in con- 


formity to the hieroglyphic taſte of the times, 
diſtinguiſhed thoſe conſtellations by the figures 
of various animals and other imaginary - 


ſimilitudes. From long and accurate obſer- 


vation of the conſequences attending the 
particular ſituation of ſome of them in the 


| heavens, they ſuppoſed theſe revolving orbs 
to have an influence upon the earth and 


upon the ſeaſons; and the Greek and Ro- 
3 | man 
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man poets, probably imitating the ancient 


writers of Egypt and Syria, crowd their 
pages with alluſions to thoſe ſuppoſed in- 
fluences. Non hc Pleiades faciunt, nec aquo- 
us Orion.“ N 


Nec feviis Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus, aut orientis Hædi. þ 


A paſſage, which occurs in the ancient and 
venerable book of Job, ſeems pointedly to 
allude to the reigning ſuperſtition of the day. 
Canſt thou reſtrain the ſweet influences of Pleiades, 
or looſen the bands of Orion? It was natural for 
thoſe, who maintained the doctrine of their 
influence upon the elements of nature, to ex- 
tend ſtill farther their romantic conjectures, 
and to aſſert a ſimilar predominant influence 


of the celeſtial orbs in all terreſtrial concerns, 


but eſpecially in the important and intereſting 
events which befal great nations; in the pro- 
ſperity and deſolation of kingdoms ; in the 

elevation to empire of triumphant virtue; 


and in the downfal of defeated tyranny. The 
_ planetary train, that conſtitute our own ſyſ- 


ſtem, as performing their revolutions nearer 


the earth, were thought to have a more par- 
ticular aſcendency over the fate of its inha- 


bitants; 


ir 
| = 
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bitants; and the period of their tranſit over 
the ſun's diſc, and that of their occaſionally 
coming into conjunction with any other con- 


ſtellation, was regarded as a period pregnant 


with the moſt awful events, and productive 


” of the moſt aſtoniſhing viciſſitudes. 


Impreſſed, therefore, with alternate wonder 
and terror at beholding theſe imagined effects 
of their influence upon this globe, from vi- 


- gilantly obſerving, mankind proceeded by de- 
grees to reſpect and venerate them, and intenſe 


ardour of contemplation in time mounted to 


all the fervor of devotion. Some of the an- 
_ cients ſuppoſed the srARS to be inhabited by 


beings, who not only guided their motions, 
but directed their benign or pernicious in- 


fluences, and, conſequently, to thoſe preſiding 
beings they addreſſed their adoration. Others 
imagined the sTARs to be themſelves ani- 


mated intelligences, or zZoPHESEMIN ; and 
paid to the ſphere the worſhip due to its 


Maker. But almoſt every nation of the an- 


cient world united in conſidering them as the 
reſidence of departed ſpirits and the glorious 


receptacles of beatified virtue. According to 


the preceding extracts from the Ayeen Ak- 


bery, the Hindoo philoſophers were deeply 


infected 
* Sce Biſhop Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, p. 2. 
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infected with each of theſe errors; and the 
accounts given by Sir Robert Barker“ in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of the remains 
of aſtronomical and mathematical inſtru- 
ments, © ſtupendouſly large, immovable from 
the ſpot, and conſtructed of ſtone, ſome of 
them upwards of twenty feet in height,” 
which he ſaw in the ancient obſervatory of 
Benares, as well as the diſcovery which Mr. 
Call reports, in the ſame book, he himſelf 
made of the ſigns of the zodiac on the ceil- 
ings of many of the more ancient choulteries 
of the peninſula, ſtrongly inclines us to 
think that the ſcience of aſtronomy was, in 
ancient India, carried to the utmoſt height of 
perfection, attainable in thoſe periods and by 
thoſe inſtruments; and at the ſame time it 
was undoubtedly attended with all thoſe de- 
grading ſuperſtitions, ſuch as divination, in- 
cantation, and judicial aſtrology, which were 
its inſeparable concomitants in that early 
æra. It is a moſt ſingular circumſtance, that 
the days of the week, in India, are arranged 
as in Egypt and Greece, according to the 
number of the planets, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by ſimilar appellations, and, for my own 
re part, 
Phil. Tranſact. vol. xvii. p. 598. 
+ Phil. Tranſact. vol. Ixii. p. 353. 
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part, I have not a doubt but that the va- 
rious ſpheres, or boobuns, of purification, 
through which the doctrine of the Metem- 
pſychoſis, as explained by Mr. Halhed,* has 
doomed the ſoul to paſs in its progreſs to 


_ conſummate happineſs and perfection, have 


a direct alluſion to the planets. But I am 


launching into a vaſt ocean, in which it was 


not at preſent my intention to venture my. 
ſmall bark. 

To thoſe bright and confliiments manſions. 
of the ſky, as I have obſerved, the ſervile 


adulation of the ancient nations of the 


earth exalted the departed ſpirits of illuſtrious 


kings and legiſlators ; while the partial fond- 


neſs and blind zeal of individuals wafted to- 
the ſame happy regions the ſouls of their 
deceaſed progenitors who were venerable for 
religion. and virtue. A variety of paſſages 
in the ancient poets may be adduced in proof 
of this aſſertion, but particularly one in 
Virgil, who, in a ſtrain of unmanly flattery 


to Auguſtus, while yet living, aſks him 


among which of the conſtellations he will 
chooſe to take up his future reſidence, — 


Anne 


* See page 46 of his Preface to the Gentoo Codes quarto 
edition, and page 41 of the ſame Preface, where the Sanſcreet 
names of the days of the week are enumerated in their proper 


order, as they alſo are in the Ayeen Akbery, p. 12. 


ub ne! 


Anne novum ſidus tardis te menſibus addas 
Qua locus ERIGONEN inter CHELASQUE ſequentes 
Panditur? Ipſe tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scoxpius, et cceli juſta plus parte reliquit. 
| Georg. i. 33. 


Theſe lines are als . by that! ingenious 


aſtronomer, Mr. Coftard,* but for another 
' purpoſe, the elucidation of an aſtronomical 
remark; and it would appear from that re- 
mark, that the accuracy of the poet's deſcrip- 


tion does him greater honour than the fulſome 


compliment contained in them did Auguſtus. 
The contagion of fdereal worſhip, in conſe- 
quence of the ſtars being regarded as animated 
intelligences, or as inhabited by divinities, 
ſpread rapidly and univerſally among all the 
nations of the Eaſtern world, except among 
that favoured people to whom the Almighty 
thought proper to reveal the glorious doctrines 


of the true religion. For, thus, in thif moſt 


ancient and moſt ſublime drama which the hu- 


man intelle& ever produced, the devout Jos 
makes proteſtation of his innocence as to the 


crime of this prevailing idolatry :+ VI bebeld 
the sud when it ſhined, or the MooN walking 
in brightneſs ; and my beart hath been ſecretly en- 
ticed, or my mouth bath kiſſed my hand: this, alſo, 


were 


# 95 Coſtard's Ab p. 19. + "PA c. XxXi, v. 26. 
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were an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Fudge ; for 
T ſhould then have denied the God that is above! 
The planets, in time, became diſtinguiſhed by 


the names of the moſt renowned perſonages in 


fabulous antiquity, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 


Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana ; but theſe 


orbs, from their riſing and ſetting, being fre- 


* quently concealed from the view of the enthu⸗ 
ſiaſtic adorer, invention ſupplied their place by 


forming repreſentative images of thoſe fancied 
deities, to whom, after ſolemnly conſecrating 
them, they paid their devotion with as much 
fervour as to the real planet. In this practice, 


as Dr, Prideaux® has judiciouſſy obſerved, we 
trace the firſt origin of the Sabian ſuper/tition, 
or worſhip of idols, in which abomination 
the ancient pagan world were ſo deeply im- 
merſed; and, from this period, Saturn, Jupiter, 


and the other ſidereal divinities, continued to 


be holden in the moſt ſacred veneration through 
all the periods of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and 


Roman, empires. Before theſe figures, which 
they invoked by the ſeveral names their blind 
bigotry had aſſigned them, in deep caverns 

"= 


-* See Prideaux's Connections, vol. i. p. 178, and, likewiſe, 
- thoſe of Dr. Shuckford, vol. ii. p. 388, who, notwithſtanding the 
ſevere attacks of Warburton, on this ſubje& of the origin of the 
various ſpecies of pagan idolatry, has W erudition lite i in- 
ferior to that of the haughty critic, 
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and woody receſſes, the firſt temples of the 
world, they performed their myſterious rites ; 
they kindled the ſacred fire, of which their 


glowing ſpheres ſeemed to be formed; and 


they offered oblations to them of the nobleſt 


| beaſts of the field and the choiceſt produc- 


tions of the earth. In the wild delirium of 


their zeal, and under the impulſes of a ſacred 


fury, they ſhouted aloud the lofty pæans of 


praiſe and triumph; they mingled in the cir- 
cular dance, which was intended to imitate _ 
that of the planets; and they tried the moſt 
potent ſpells, and uttered the moſt tremendous 


incantations, in full confidence of drawing 
down, into thoſe ſymbolic figures, the ſame 
powerful ſpirits which were ſuppoſed to roll 
them through the æther, and the ſame bland 
or baleful influences which they were believed 
to diſpenſe from on high. 


That a conſiderable portion of the 70 ; 
glyphic ſeulptures and paintings, in the temples 
of Hindoſtan, have an aſtronomical alluſion, 
has never been doubted by thoſe who have ac- 
curately ſurveyed and attentively conſidered 


them; though their latent meaning and intri- 
cate hiſtory have never been completely deve- 
loped. The blaze of glory ſtreaming from 
the radiated crowns ori the heads of all the 


AVATARS, 


| we Þ 


AVATARS; Whoſe figures are engraved in the 


Aſiatic. Reſearches, ſpeak 'their deſcent from 
the regions of light and glory; the emblema- 


tical ornaments: of ſerpents that deck the ve- 


nerated ſtatues of the 60D-RAaJans, who frown 
on the walls of the various cavern-pagodas; the 
figures of ſacred and ſidercal animals, ſculp- 
tured near them; the ſacerdotal vaſes for obla- 
tion; the conſecrated bells which the hands of 
ſome ſtatues bear, and the ſacred zennar and 
ſtaff of Brahmins which diſtinguiſh others; 


all theſe circumſtances united evince their im 


mediate connection with the profoundeſt myſ- 


teries of ſcience and with the molt awful rites 


of religion. 
Wie have not yet come to the examination. 
of the ancient Egyptian ſuperſtitions, and their 


ſtriking ſimiliarity to thoſe of India; but if we 


caſt a digreſlive eye towards that country, and 
examine the catalogue of her numerous deities; 
if we attentively peruſe the varied page of their 
hiſtory, and mark the diſcriminating features . 


of their ſeveral characters; we ſhall find them, 


for the moſt part, to be nothing more than 


. HEROES -DEIFIED. Thus, Vulcan, Bacchus, 


Thoth, Hercules, having, by their {kill in arts 
or their proweſs in arms, greatly benefited the 
carly inhabitants of the world; as, for inſtance, 

Vor. II. I Vulcan, 


- . 
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| Vulcan, by the invention of the forge and by 
inſtructing mankind in the uſe of fire; Se- 
| ſoftris, or Bacchus, by teaching them the right 


method of agriculture and of planting the 
vine; Thoth, or Hermes, by the invention of 
letters and the patronage of ſcience ; Hercules, 
by the unparalleled labour of draining the lakes 
of Egypt, and by overthrowing in battle Bufi- 


ris and its other tyrannic princes, thoſe giants 


in power and monſters in vice; by fuch il- 


luſtrious exploits theſe auguſt perſonages ſuc- 


ceſſively roſe to immortal honours. The ſame 
remark, probably, holds good in regard to In- 


dia, or even applies with ſtill greater force. 


If we could diveſt the hiſtory of its moſt anci- 


ent ſovereigns of the fabulous ornaments, with 


which adulatory poetry and reigning ſuperſti- 
tion have decorated them, they would appear 


to be only a race of dignified mortals, diſtin- 


guiſhed by their wiſdom as legiſlators, their 


erudition as philoſophers, or their fortitude in 


battle. Thus Rama, one of the great incar- 


nate deities, whom the Indians believe to have 


2en an appearance on earth of the preſerving 
Power, and whom Sir William Jones takes to 


be the Indian Bacchus, when ſtript of his di- 
vine honours, will appear to be only the sove- 


REIGN OF AYODHYA, a Conqueror of the high- 


eſt 


N 1 . 


eſt renown, and the deliverer of nations from 
tyrants. Thus Brahma himſelf, if we may be 


allowed for a moment to loſe ſight of the ety- 


mology of his name, and rend the allegoricq 


veil that ſhadows his perſon, might only have 
been the 6opLIKE. MORTAL, profoundly, 
{killed in theology and legiſlation, who firſt 
poliſhed a barbarous people, regulated their 
conduct by an admirable code of ſalutary laws, 
and gave energy and ſtability to an unſettled; 
government. Mr. Scrafton is of | opinion that 
Brahma was king as well as legiſlator over 
all the vaſt continent of India, * and that he 
intended, by the ſolemn obligations of religion, 
to fix the attachment of his ſubjects to their: 


own country as well as to bind them to the- 


obſervance of his laws. The learned perſonage, 
to whoſe deep reſearches into the Indian my- 
thology 1 have ſo often had occaſion to refer, 
ſeems to countenance a ſimilar opinion, when 
he offers a conjecture that the former deity; 


was in reality Rama, the fon of Cub, tf whis:. 


might have eſtabliſhed the firſt regular govern- 


ment in this part of Aſia, The Ayeen Akbery, 
too, appears to decide the matter, where that 


Ea to 4 book: 


 * See Mr. Scrafton's Ned ions on the Government of . 


doſtan, p. 5. 


Aſiat. Reſearch vol. i. p- 258. 
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bock affirms that Ramcauuny' was rajah of 


Od, in the Tretah'Yug, and that he united 
in himſelf the two-fold office of king and 


prophet. 
But it is now neceſſary ow” we ſhould _—_ 


more direct our attention towards PERSIA. — 
The profound reverence, before- noticed to have 
been equally entertained by the Magi of Per- 


ſia and the Brachmans of India, for the soL AR 
oRB and for FIRE, forms a moſt ſtriking and 
prominent feature of reſemblance between the 


religion of Zoroaſter and that of Brahma. 


Indeed if any perſon, deeply ſkilled in the 


principles of both ſyſtems of theology, were 
minutely to examine and compare them toge- 
ther, I am convinced, that, except in the dread- 
ful inſtance of that inceſtuous commerce al- 
lowed his diſciples by the Perſian legiſlator, 
and ſome peculiar local ſuperſtitions practiſed. 


by the Indians, no very material difference 


would be found between them. But Zoro- 
aſter, according to Ulug-Beg, quoted by Dr. 


Hyde, was the greateſt mathematician and 


aſtronomer that the Eaſt in thoſe remote pe- 


riods ever ſaw. He had ſo far penetrated into 


the great arcana of nature, and had raiſed the 


Magian name to ſuch a height, that, in the 
| darker 


4 Ann Akbery, vol. ii. p. 41. 
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darker ages which ſucceeded, they were ſup- 


poſed to poſleſs ſupernatural knowledge and 


powers; and hence the odious term of magic 


has been ever ſince beſtowed upon arts that 


ſeemed to ſurpaſs human power to attain, and 


that of magicians upon thoſe who practiſed 


them. In the union of aſtronomy and theo- 
logy, which were ſiſter-ſciences in thoſe days, 
we ſhall perhaps find an explanation of thoſe 
myſterious rites of cavern-worſhip, the origin 
and nature of which have ſo long perplexed 


the ingenious in their inquiries, concerning the 


ſpecies of devotion ſuppoſed to have been an- 


ciently practiſed in the caverns of SALSETTE 
and ELEPHANTA, | 

W hatever might have been the oldeſt ſpecies 
of devotion originally celebrated either in Per- 


ſia or India, and moſt likely, from human na- 
ture being every where open to the ſame im- 


preſſions, it was this worſhip of the Sun, it is 
probable that Brahma, and it is certain that 
Zoroaſter, only improved upon the popular 


ſuperſtition, rejecting the more groſs, and re- 


taining the more refined, parts of the ancient 


rites and ceremonies already inſtituted in each 


country. Of Zoroaſter there are two opinions: 
the firſt is, that he was king of Bactria, and, 
| | I 3 e 
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1 
according to Juſtin,* lived fo early as the 
days of Ninus, by whom he was flain in bat- 
tle; the ſecond and more generally received 
opinion is that maintained by Dr. Hyde, who 
aſſerts that he flouriſhed in the reign of Da- 
rivs Hyſtaſpes, about 520 years before Chriſt, 
that he was of no very exalted origin, - and 
that he reſided in Babylon during the Jewiſh | 
captivity, where he obtained that intimate 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the He- 
brews which appear ſo conſpicuouſly in many 
parts of his ZExD. The learned Drs. Hyde. 
and Prideauxt in my humble opinion too far 
violate probability when they repreſent Zoro- 
aſter to have been himicli a native of Paleſtine, 
of Jewith parentage, and to have lived a me- 
nial ſervant- in the families of either Ezra or Ty 
Daniel. The profound and various learning 
which he poſſeſſed ſuppoſes a deſcent far leſs 
inglorious, and an education far more poliſhed, 
than a mere ſlave could poſſibly have enjoyed; 
and, if he had been a Jew, he would not have 
neglected to enforce upon his diſciples the ne- . 
ceſſity of that peculiar rite which forms the | 


characteriſtic GiinGion of the progeny of 
Abraham. 
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Abraham. He found the people of Perſia im 
merſed in the depth of that groſs idolatry, the 


fire-worſhip, eſtabliſhed by the Magians; for, 


though they pretended to worſhip God in the 


fire, the Deity himſelf had long been forgotten 


in the ſymbol of his worſhip. He purged their 
minds of the impure and ſenſual depravity. 


He revived among them the principles of that 


genuine religion, which time, and objects more 
palpable, had effaced from their minds. He 
called himſelf the reſtorer of the primitive de- 
votion of Abraham, that great and enlightened 
patriarch, ſo highly venerated throughout all 
the Eaſt; and, as he had read that the Almighty 
ſpoke to Moſes out of the burning Buſb, and to 
the whole aſſembled ſons of Iſrael out of the 
fire, that glowed on Mount Sinai; that he had 
manifeſted his divine preſence to them, on their 
march from Egypt, under the appearance of a 
column of flame; that he reſided in the /u- 
minous glory, diſplayed between the cherubim; 
and that he had commanded a never-dying 
flame to be cheriſhed on the great altar of his 


_ temple at Jeruſalem, on which the burnt-ſa- 


crifices were offered: animated by theſe circum- 
ſtances, the artful theologue pretended that he 
himſelf had been admitted to. a viſion of the 
Moſt High; and, being taken up into heaven, 

3 4 had 
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11 been addreſſed by the Eternal from the 


midſt of a vaſt and pure circle of ſurrounding 
flame. By this plea he juſtified a practice 
which he would have found it difficult to 


cruſh; he gratified the wiſhes of the preju- 


diced; he obtained the approbation of the ſo- 
vereign; and he effected a change without the 

hazard of an innovation. 
Brahma being, avowedly, a mythologic per- 


ſonage, I can give no hiſtorical account of the 
æra when the code, that bears his name, was 
acknowledged as the ſovereign law of India; 


for, that is ſurely inadmiſſible which Mr. Dow's | 
Prefatory Diſſertation fixes, viz. 4887 from 


the year 1769, when that Diſſertation was 


written, and conſequently above 4900 years 
| previous to the preſent year. From the va- 


riety of the doctrines of which the ſacred vo- 


lumes of India treat and of the ſciences which | 


they diſcuſs, from the claſhing, and, in the 


| Inſtance of ſanguinary ſacrifices and vindictive 


incantations, from the abſolute contradic- 


tion of the mandates inculcated in them, as 


well as from their bulk, it is probable that the 
Vedas were not the labour of one legiſlator 


only, but the reſult of the collective wiſdom of 


ages : the auguſt fabric of many legiſlators, 
eee themſelves, as all legiſlators 


occalionally 
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occaſionally muſt, to the fluctuating princi- 


ples of the times, the ſucceſſive ſuperſtitions. 


or the progreſſive improvement of the people. 
This idea is, throughout his treatiſe, main- 
tained by Mr. Holwell,* who, from evidence 


obtained in India, aſſerts, that the fourth 


Veda, in particular, is a publication fifteen 
hundred years poſterior to the other three. 
This opinion is, I know, combated in the pre- 
fatory Diſſertation of Mr. Dow, and by 
ſome other writers ſtill more reſpectable; yet 


I have ſolid authority for thinking Mr. Hol- 
well's aſſertion to be founded in truth. The 


argument in favour of this opinion, advanced 
in the Aſiatic Reſearches, T is two-fold, The 
firſt ariſes from the very ſingular circumſtance 


of only three Vedas having been mentioned 


in the moſt ancient and venerable of the Hin- 


5 doo writers; and the names of thoſe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com- 


pound word Rigyajubſama, that is to ſay, the 
Reig Veda, the Yajuſh Veda, and the Saman 
Veda. The ſecond argument is drawn from 


the manifeſt difference in the _— between the 


fourth 


* Holwell, part i, P- 13. + Dow's prefat. Diſſert. p. 30. 


t Aſiat. Reſearch. vol. i. p. 346 and 347. See alſo, on. this 
ſubject, Mr. Wilkins's preface to the Bhagvat Geeta, p. 25, whoſe 
argument is deciſive, 
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"II or e amd.the three before 
named. That of the latter is now grown 
ſo obſolete as hardly to be intelligible to the 
Brahmins of Benares, and to appear almoſt 


à different dialect of the Sanſcreet, while that 


of the former is comparatively modern, and 


may be eaſily read, even by a learner of that 


ſäacred language, without the aid of a dic- 
tionary. I am entirely at a loſs, withopt ſome 


ſuch ſuppoſition, to account for the contra- 
dictions juſt mentioned and many others in 


the Vedas ; for, to enjoin a poſitive inſtitution 


in one page, and, in the next, to inſert pre- 
cepts of a direct contrary tendency, in the 


important article of national religion, argues 


an inconſiſtency of which no intelligent Deity 
nor wiſe legiſlator could, be guilty. Amidſt 
theſe contradictions therefore, for the ſake of 


conſiſtency, I am compelled to ſuppoſe the 
. - exiſtence of ſuch a circumſtance, or elſe ſome 


interpolation or mutilation of the Brahmins, 
who, like the Egyptian prieſts, kept thoſe 
ſacred books from the inſpection of the vul- 
gar, and altered the text, or explained its 
meaning, as they pleaſed. The juſt and bene- 


volent parts I am willing to impute to Brah- 


ma, or that firſt wiſe legiſlator to whom we 


apply that fictitious name; and the arbitrary, 


the 


re 
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the ſanguinary, and the contradictory, portions | | | 


to leſs-enlightened legiſlators, and to dege- 
nerate and mercenary prieſts, acting under 
their influence. The various detached pieces, 
of which this vaſt compendium of theology, 
ethics, and almoſt all the other ſciences, con- 
fiſts, were collected together, we are in- 
formed, at a very ancient period, from every 
part of India, by a great and reputed phi- 
loſopher of the name of Vrasa, who reduced 


them into their preſent form, and divided _ 
them into four diſtinct books, which are 


called the Vedas, or books of sc18Nce ; for, 


that, according to Mr. Wilkins, is the proper 


ſignification of the word Veda. No regular 
tranſlation of theſe books has yet appeared in 


any European language; but Sir William 


Jones has given it as his opinion, that the 
principal worſhip, inculcated throughout 
them, is that of #re, particularly the ſolar 
fire; and I truſt I have fully proved that the 
practice of the Hindoos, under the plea of 
adoring God in that element, 1s even at this 
day very ſtrictly conformable. to that doctrine. 
Sir William, in fact, goes beyond this point; 


for, in the diſcourſe on the literature of the 


Hindoos, he. acquaints us, that * the author 
of the Dabiſtan 8 a race of old Perſian 
| ages, 
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ſages, who appear, from the whole of his ac- 


count, to have been Hindoos ; that the book 
of Menu, ſaid to be written in a celeſtial dia- 
le and alluded to by the author, means the 
Vedas, written in the Devanagari character ;* 
and that, as Zeratuſht was only a reformer, 


in India may be diſcovered the true ſource of 


the Perfian religion.” While I confeſs my 
readineſs to bow down to ſuch ſuperior autho- 
rity, it is neceſſary I ſhould inform the reader, 
that moſt of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers unite with Juſtin in placing the age, 
in which Zoroaſter lived, much higher in an- 
tiquity. Pliny, in particular, mentions 4 
Zoroafler, who lived © ſex millibus annorum 
ante Platonis mortem; ſo that probably there 
were many of that name; and thus both 
claſſical and oriental writers may have ad- 
hered to the truth in their various accounts. 
The above quotation from the Aſiatic Re- 
ſearches is of conſiderable importance in il- 
luſtrating a ſubject, upon which I am, at 

| | oth 


/ 
Aſiat. Reſearch, vol. i. p. 349. 


1 Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxx. c. 1. 
Warburton is decidedly for the high antiquity of Zeroafter, and 


calls all that Prideaux, and conſequently Hyde, has written 


about him, an entertaining ſtory, a mere fable. Div. Leg. 
owl il. p. 9. ſecond edition. | 
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ne 
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length, about to enter; one of the moſt per- 


plexing and difficult in the whole extent of 


Indian antiquities. 


By way of introduction to it, let me re- 
mark, that the principal fire-temple, and the 
uſual reſidence of Zoroaſter and of his royal 
protector Darius Hyſtaſpes, was at Balkh, “ 
the capital of Bactria, the moſt eaſtern pro- 
vince. of Perſia, ſituated on the north-weſt 
frontiers of India, and not very remote from 
thoſe mountains, which, in Major Rennel's 
ſmall map, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Hindoo- Ko, and which, in claſſic language, 


are the true Indian Caucaſus. Stationed ſo 
near the country of the venerable Brachmans, 
this bold and judicious reformer would hardly 
fail of viſiting thoſe renowned ſages, and of 


improving his own theological ſyſtem by the 


addition of whatever was valuable in the 
Brachmanian inſtitutes of religion. In reali- 


ty, we are told, by one of the later hiſtorians 


of the Roman empire, that Hyſtaſpes +. 
himſelf, 


* | Hyde s Hiſt. Relig, Vet. Perl. cap. xxiv. p. 320. 
+ Hyſtaſpes, qui quum ſuperioris Indiæ ſecreta i pe· 


netraret, ad nemoroſam quandam venerat ſolitudinem, cujus 


tranquillis ſilentiis præcelſa Bracmanorum 'ingenia potiuntur; 


eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et ſiderum, puroſque 
ſacrorum ritus, quantum colligere potuit, eruditus, ex his 
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himſelf, and moſt N not unattended 


by the illuſtrious Archimagus, did perſonally 
penetrate into the ſecluded regions of Upper 
India, and, in diſguiſe, viſited: the deep ſoli- 


tudes of the foreſt, amidſt whoſe peaceful 
ſhades the Brachmans exerciſe their lofty 


genius in profound ſpeculations, and that he 
| was there inſtructed by them in the principles 
of the mathematics, aſtronomy, and the pure 


rites of ſacrifice. Theſe various doctrines, 


to the utmoſt extent of their inclination to 
impart, and of his own abilities to retain, 
he afterwards taught the Magi, all which, 


together with the ſcience of divination, thoſe 


Magi traditionally delivered down to poſterity 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages. That part 


of India which Hyſtaſpes viſited was, doubt- 


leſs, Caſhmere, where, in all probability, the 
genuine religion of Brahma flouriſhed longeſt 


without adulteration, while its purity, in the 
ſouthern regions, could hardly fail of being 
polluted, and its ſpirit of degenerating, amidſt 
the continual influx of foreign nations and 
of exotic ſuperſtitions, from Egypt, Arabia, 
and all the neighbouring, c commercial nations. 
EY E But 


| dure didicit, aliqua ſenſibus magorum infudit : quæ illi cum 
dilſciplinis preſentiendi futura, per ſuam quiſque progeniem 


poſteris ætatibus tradunt. Ammiani Marcellini, hb, 13. 
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But are there any veſtiges remaining in this 
happy and ſecluded region of an original ſyſ- 
tem of devotion, more refined, more benevo- 
lent, more conſiſtent with the profeſſed origi- 
nal principles of Brahma's benign religion, 
than exiſts any where elſe in India? If there 
ſhould exiſt any ſuch veſtiges of the firſt legiſ- 
lator's genuine and ſublime theology, will 


they not greatly corroborate the arguments I 


have advanced, principally on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. 


_ Holwell, of the corruptions introduced into 


the ancient religion of India by ſubſequent le- 


giſlators and deſigning prieſts of later ages? 


From the high and reſpectable authority of 
Abul Fazil, who, ſeveral times, viſited, toge- 
ther with the Emperor Akber, that delightful 
country, and therefore wrote not from the 


reports of others, but as an eye- witneſs, I can 
anſwer that ſuch veſtiges actually do exiſt there. 


In the account which the Ayeen Akbery gives 


of Caſhmere, there is a very intereſting re- 


lation inſerted of a moſt amiable race of re- 


BE ligious devotees, who are denominated REey- 


SHEES,* and who are ſaid to be the moſt 
reſpectable people of that country, Theſe. 
people, according to Abul Fazil, do not 
t ſuffer 


* See the account of them in the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 115. 


f 1 
ſuffer themſelves to be fettered by traditions, 
they revile no ſect that may differ from them 
in religious opinions, nor do they meanly 


ſupplicate alms like the wandering mendicants 
of the ſouth. They abſtain from all animal 


food; they devote their lives to unblemiſhed 


chaſtity; and they make it their conſtant and 


benevolent employment to plant the road with 
fruit- trees for the refreſnment of weary and 


fainting travellers. Now the word REVTSEHEE 


ſignifies, in Sanſcreet, a holy perſon; and, in 
the principles and conduct of theſe devotees, 


may ſurely be traced the mild, the beneficent, 


the uncorrupted, religinn on the GREAT 
BRAHMA. | TEE 


It may fairly | be e that Hyſtaſpes 


was incited, by the repreſentation of his 
friend and counſellor Zoroaſter, to pay this, 
private viſit to the Brachmans, and that Zo- 


roaſter himſelf had frequently before viſited 


that *©* nemoroſam ſolitudinem in which, Mar- 
cellinus informs us, they dwelt. It is a con- 
cluſion equally fair, that the latter zealouſly 
copied the manners and habits of living of 
thoſe whoſe auſterity and whoſe wiſdom he 
ſo ardently admired. When, therefore, we 
find Zoroaſter, as he is repreſented by. Por- 
Phyry, in a . wich” I ſhall preſently 
give 


W 


his g 
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ted 
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| give at length, previouſly to his aſſuming the 


prophetic character, retiring to the gloom of 
a lonely cavern in Media, and ornamenting 
that cavern with various aſtronomical ſymbols 
and mathematical apparatus, diſplaying and 
imitating what he had there probably ſeen 
and been inſtructed in, Bracmanorum monitt, 
rationes mundani motus et fderum; when we 
find him in Perſia, reviving, with additional 
ſplendour, the ancient, but decayed, worſhip 


of the son and of rinr; eſpecially when, 


upon a more full inveſtigation of the matter, 


we diſcover in the mountainous regions of 


India, which he viſited, that the EXCAVA- 


Tons were equally numerous and prodigious; 
and, in the very midſt of thoſe mountains, 
according to the expreſs words of Abul Fa- 


zil,* who had, in all probability, perſonally 
examined them in his various excurſions with 
Akber into that neighbourhood, that no leſs 
than * rwelve thoufand receſſes were cut out of 


the ſolid rock, all ornamented with carving- 
and plaſter-work, and remarkable for three 


aſtoniſhing 1poLs; the firſt, repreſenting a 
man eighty ells in height; the ſecond, a 


woman fitty ells in height; and the third, 


a gigantic child fifteen ells 1 in height:“ when 
„ 2 we 
» ben Akbery; in the Soobah of Caſhmere, vol. ii. b. 208. 
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we read that in Caſhmere, after the defer- 


-tion of . the inhabitants from their original 
- ſimplicity and purity of worſhip, there were 
no leſs than 709: places where CARVED fi- 
gures of a ſerpent,” that ancient hieroglyphic 
emblem of the ſun, were worſhipped: — on a 
due conſideration of all theſe circumſtances 

united together, it is impoſſible to avoid ſup- 
poſing, that, at the period alluded to, the ſe- 
cret myſteries, both of the Hindoo religion 
and the Hindoo ſciences, were performed and 
taught in the gloom of SUBTERRANEOUS re- 
treats, hollowed for that purpoſe out of the 
Rock, and decorated with ſimilar ſculptures 
and ornaments ; that the myſtic rites perform- 
ed i in them were thoſe in honour of elementary 
FIRE, and that the prevailing religion of the 
nation was the worſhip of the sun. This ap- 
pears to me a more certain clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth into which we are en- 
tering than any other yet deviſed; and with 
this elue 1 ſhall proceed to the immediate 


conſideration of thoſe curious remains of an- 


cient induſtry. and genius, which have, through 


: ſo many ages, excited the admiration of tra- 


vellers and exerciſed the ſpeculations of the 
learned, in the neighbourhood * the Engliſh 
| ſettlements at Bombay, 

Sora i fe. erat, | SECTION 


to 
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SECTION Ir 
The Caverns of Elephanta and Salſette de ferited, 


as well from the moſt efteemed printed Ac- 
counts as from authentic Documents tranſmitted 


8 by living Witneſſes to the Author — The Sta- 


tues with which they are decorated are, in 
part, ſymbolical Repreſentations of the Supreme 
Deity and bis Attributes; and, in part, dex 
ceaſed Rajahs exalted to divine Honours for 
their Virtue and Bravery. — The Species of 
Superſlition anciently praftiſed in theſe Cavern- 
Pagodas inquired into. — That Worſhip of a 
 phbyfical Nature. — Exemplified in the conflant . 
Appearance of the Phallus, or Lingam, in 
all the Sacella, or more ſecret Shrines, — And 
| deeply connected with the Sabian or Adereal 
Superſtition, ſo widely diffuſed in the moſt 
early Periods over the Greater Afia. 


NGENUITY hath been tortured, and con- 
jecture exhauſted, by fruitleſs endeavours 

to diſcover : at what periods the ſtupendous 
2 Caverns, 


E 


caverns, at ELEPHANTA and SALSETTE, were 


hewn from the native rock; the purpoſes 
to which they were originally devoted ; and 


the meaning of the hieroglyphic figures ſculp- 


tured on their walls. While ſome writers 
have imagined them to have been places of 
retreat and ſecurity from an invading enemy, 


others have conſidered them as the ſtony 


ſanctuaries of a religion no longer exiſting; 
while others, again, with ſtill leſs probability, 


have ſuppoſed them to have been the hallowed 


receptacles of the aſhes of the more illuſtri- 


ous dead. Engliſh and French writers have 


equally exerted their critical acumen upon 


this abſtruſe ſubject; but both with ſucceſs 
by no means proportionate to the labour be- 
ſtowed in the inveſtigation. M. D'Ancarville* 


is willing to aſcribe them to Semiramis, 


when ſhe invaded India, whoſe king, he ſays, 
Oppoſed her at the head of elephants covered 


with mail, and of troops armed with lances, 


ſimilar to thoſe on the walls of Elephanta; 
and he quotes Diodorus Siculus to prove that 


ſhe cauſed ſuch memorials of herſelf to be 
conſtructed. According to Dr. Fryer, the 
firſt Engliſhman who gives any account of 
theſe caverns, the honour of excavating them 

e has 
„D. Ancarville, vol. i. p. 121, 124. 
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has been contended for in favour of Alexander 


the Great by thoſe who thought his army 
alone equal to the atchievement of ſo arduous 
an undertaking ; and it 1s not a little re- 
markable, that a large and ſpirited figure of 
a horſe, hewn out of the rock on the iſland of 
Elephanta, is really called the horſe of Alexan- 


der.* The third opinion, and full as rational 
| as any of the romantic ones before-mentioned, 


is that which Ovington and other travellers 
aſſert. the natives themſelves entertain con- 
cerning their fabrication ; viz. that they were 
the work of giants and genii in the earlieſt 
ages of the world! 

As theſe ſubterraneous receſſes are admitted 
to be of the moſt profound antiquity; of ſuch 


profound antiquity, indeed, that we are una- 


ble to obtain any light concerning the parti- 


cular æra of their fabrication, either from 
books or from tradition; yet, as there exiſts 


at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt reaſon for ſup- 
poſing them to have been originally applied to 


religious purpoſes, it ſeems to follow, as a 


neceſſary conſequence, that in them was prac- 
tiſed the moſt ancient ſuperſtition known to 


K 3 — 


* See the account 1 to the Society of Antiquaries, 
dy Alexander Dalrymple, * in the Archæologia, val. vi 
P* 334+ . 
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have Houriſhed! in Hindoſtan, and that ſuper- 


ſtition has been demonſtrated to have been 


the worſhip of the soLar ors and of pig. 


But, with the principles of their theology, 


we have obſerved, were deeply blended thoſe 
of a ſcience which was in that remote period 
the inſeparable concomitant of every theolo- 


gical ſyſtem, and which, by ſome intelligent 
writers, is ſuppoſed to have had its origin, 
and, by all authors, to have arrived at early 
maturity, in that country, M. Bailly, indeed, 
in his elaborate treatiſe on the aſtronomy of 
the ancients, cedes the palm, contended for 
In honour of India, to Perſia, but only for 
the ſpace of about a century in priority; 
and, therefore, the general argument remains 
in force ſufficient to juſtify my aſſerting, that 


the principles of that ſcierice were once in- 


veſtigated and taught in theſe caverns with 
all the zeal which inſpired its moſt enthuſiaſtic 
votaries ; while the worſhip of the ſolar orb 
and of elementary fire was celebrated in them 
with all thoſe peculiar appendages of pomp 
and ſolemnity, which ever accompanied, and, 
above all others, diſfinguiſbed, that ſplendid 
ſuperſtition. Without anticipating the argu- 
ments, which I intend to adduce in ſupport 
of this aſſertion, I ſhall firſt preſent to the 
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reader, as far as verbal deſeription can 
avail, (and ſorry am I that it is not in my 


power to accompany that deſcription with 
explanatory engravings adequate to the im- 


portance of theſe antiquities,) a general view 


of the caverns and of the ſculptures they con- 
tain, I ſhall afterwards proceed to that more 
particular examination of ſome of them, upon 
which I have hazarded certain conjectures con- 
cerning the uſe to which the former were 


5 applied, and concerning the probable mean- 


ing of the latter. 
Theſe rocky ſhrines, the formation of which 
Mr. Groſe“ ſuppoſes to have been a labour 


equal to that of erecting the pyramids of 


Egypt, are of various height” extent, and 


depth. They are partitioned out, by the la- 
bour of the hammer and the chiſſel, into 


many ſeparate chambers ; and the roof, which 
in the pagoda of Elephanta is flat, but, in 


that of Salſette is arched, is ſupported by 
rows of pillars of great thickneſs, and ar- 
ranged with much regularity. The walls are 


crowded with gigantic figures of men and 
women, engaged in various actions, and 
pourtrayed in various whimſical attitudes; 
and they are adorned with ſeveral evident 

4 ſymbols 
12 See Groſe's Voyage $0 the Eaſt Indies, iy 1750, p- 2 
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5 ſymbols of the religion now prevailing in 
India, Above, as in a ſky, once probably 


adorned with gold and azure, in the ſame 


manner as Mr. Savary lately obſerved in the 


ruinous remains of ſome ancient Egyptian 
temples,* are ſeen floating the children of 


imagination, genii and dewtahs, in multitudes; 


and along the cornice, in high relief, are the 


figures of elephants, hogſes, and lions, exe- 
cuted with great accuracy. Two of the prin- 
cipal figures at Salſette are twenty-ſeven feet 

in height, and of proportionate magnitude; 


the very buſt only of the triple headed deity, 
in the grand pagoda of Elephanta, meaſures 
fifteen feet from the baſe to the top of the 
cap; while the face of another, if Mr. Groſe, 


who meaſured it, may be credited, is above 


five feet in length, and of correſponding 


breadth. Many of theſe figures, however, 
have been deeply injured by the fury of Mo- 
hammedan and Portugueſe invaders of Hin- 
doſtan. When the latter firſt arrived in 


India, in their rage againſt idolatry, they at- 


tempted 


* See e Letters on Egypt, vol. i. letter 30, and in 
p. 451 of the Engliſh edition, printed for Robinſon, in which 
the references to claſſic authors are more accurately made than 


even in the original' French, and this, therefore, is the edition 
n referred to. 5 | | 


+ dee Archæologia, vol, vi, p. 334. 
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_ tempted to annihilate what they thought were 
the objects of pagan devotion, by plaſtering 
cover theſe valuable remains of antiquity: 
when the Marattas, afterwards, retook Sal- 


ſette, to remove that plaſter, they fired off 
ſome cannon in the pagoda, which unfortu- 
nately, together with the plaſter, brought 


down ſome of the bas- relief. Obſerving this 
effect of the diſcharge, they deſiſted, and with 


hammers cleared the figures of their degrading 


inveſtment; but not without doing material 


injury to the hands and: feet of ſeveral. The 
entrance into moſt of theſe caverns is now 


obſtructed by graſs and high reeds, which 
muſt be burnt before a ſecure paſſage can be 
obtained: they are the reſort of the cattle 
who feed upon that iſland when annoyed by 
the intenſe beams of the ſun or wintry tem- 


peſts, and are not unfrequently viſited by wild 
beaſts and venomous reptiles. Captain Hamil- 
ton acquaints us, that, upon his entrance. 


into the pagoda of Elephanta,* he diſcharged. 
_ apiſtol, on purpoſe to drive away thoſe dange- 


rous viſitants, and that, at the ſound, a huge 
ſerpent, fifteen feet long and two feet thick,, 


iſſued from his dark receſs, which compelled. 


him and his companions to > make a precipitate, 
| | retreat. 
„Hamilton $ vente to the kal Indies, vol. i. p. * 
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e. One would have ſuppoſed that the 
eonſtruction of ſuch aſtoniſhing works, which 


have been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, would have fixed, in any country, an 


æra never to be forgotten, ſince not only a 


long pericd of years muſt have been conſumed, 
but an infinite number of hands muſt have 
been employed, in ſcooping out from the 


living rock ſuch extenſive caverns, and form- 


ing, by the ſlow operation of the chiſſel, 
ſo many and ſuch maſſy columns. It is, 
however, very remarkable that no ſcrutiny 


however rigid, no inquiry however diligent, 


either among the neighbouring Brahmins or 
thoſe living upon the continent, celebrated for 


| learning and penetration, could ever ſucceed 
in diſcovering the immediate ſovereign who 
| Fabricated them, nor the exact epoch of that 
fabrication. 
Of the various deſcriptions of theſe excava- 


tions, all of which lie before me, from the 
firſt by Linſchoten, in the ſixteenth century, 
to the lateſt publiſhed in the ſeventh volume 
of the Archæologia in 1785, thoſe given by 


Ovington and Mr. Hunter ſeem the moſt ac- 


curate among the Engliſh travellers, and thoſe 


of M. Anquetil de Perron and M. Niebuhr 
_— the Mi viſitants. From theſe au- 


thors 
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4 thors bene but with occaſional refe⸗ 
rences to others, is the following more parti- 


ticular account of them ſelected. Let us be- 
gin with Elephanta. 
Ovington informs us, that Elephanta® is 4 
ſmall iſland, three leagues diſtant from Bom- 
bay, and is thus denominated from the ſtatue 


of a large elephant cut out of the rock, of 


which the iſland 1s compoſed, conſpicuouſly 
ſtanding on the ſouth ſhore, and which, in 
the opinion of another traveller, (Hamilton,) 


ſo nearly reſembles a real elephant, that, at 


the diſtance of two hundred yards, a keen 
eye might be deceived by the ſimilitude.” 

Ovington alſo deſcribes a horſe, carved in the 
ſame rock, * ſo lively, and with ſuch a colour 
and carriage, that many have fancied it a 
living animal.” An engraving of each is 
given in the volume of the Archeologiaf cited 


above; but the elephant, according to Mr. 


Hunter, a more accurate inſpector of things, 
is ſplit in two, and there are viſible marks of 


its having been done by gunpowder, probably 


by. the ſame barbarians who mutilated the 


i n in the Pagoda adjoining. The word 


pagoda 

129 Elephants, according to De Perron, is _ by the natives 
Gallipouri. 

1 Hamilton, vol. i. p. 241. t Archæologia, WF p. 287. 
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agode i is formed from the Perſian word fout, 
ſignifying idol, and ghada, temple. Thus pa- 
goda means a temple of idols, and, through 


this interpretation, we come immediately at 


the meaning of the hieroglyphics. 
This aſtoniſhing PANTHEON of the gods, 


that is, of the deified beroes and princes of India, 
preſents itſelf about half way up the ſteep 


aſcent of the mountain, from whoſe ſtony bo- 
fom it is excavated. -Ovington ſtates the di- 
menſions of this temple at about 120 feet 


| ſquare, and the height at 18 feet, and Niebuhr* 


agrees with Ovington in reſpect to the height 


and breadth. The principal entrance is from 


the north. The enormous maſs of ſolid rock 


above is ſupported by four rows of pillars of 
beautiful proportion, but of an order in archi- 


tecture totally different from that of Greece 


and Rome, Each column ſtands upon a ſquare 
pedeſtal, and is finely fluted, but, inſtead of 


being eylindrical, gradually bulges out towards 
the centre. The capital is alſo fluted, and is 
deſcribed by Mr. Hunter as having the appear- 
ance of a cuſhion preſſed flat by the weight of 
the ſuperincumbent mountain, Over the tops 
of theſe columns there runs a ſtone 8 cut out 


of 
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Amine. r tome ii, p. a5. 
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of the rock, reſembling a beam, about a foot 


zi thich eld, richly adorned with carved work. 


Along the ſides of the cavern are ranged 
thoſe mighty coloſſal ſtatues before-mention- 


ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height, of very 


exact ſymmetry, and, although they are as 
round and prominent as the life, yet none of 
them are entirely detached from the main 
rock. Some of theſe figures have on their 
heads a kind of helmet of a pyramidal form; 

others wear crowns rich in devices, and ſplen- 


didly decorated with jewels, while others diſ- 


play only large buſhy ringlets of curled or 


flowing hair.“ Many of them have four hands, 
many have ſix, and in thoſe hands they graſp 


ſceptres and ſhields; the ſymbols of juſtice and 


the enſigns of religion; the weapons of war 


and the trophies of peace. Some of them have 
aſpects that inſpire the beholder with terror, 
and, in the. words of Linſchoten, are diſtorted 
into ſuch © horrible and fearfull formes that 


they make a man's hayre ſtand upright ;”. 
others are ed by a placid ſerenity and 


benignity > 


„ Nicbubr has ſtarted rather a fingular idea upon this ſubject. 
* On pourroit prendre pour une perruque ce que Pune d'elles a 
ſur la tete, et conclure de là, que les Europẽens ne {ont pas les 
premiers inventeurs de cette coiffure.“ V oyage e en Arabie, tome ii. 


p.29. 
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benignity of countenance; and others 3 | 
evident marks of deep dejeftion and inward 
anguiſh, The more conſpicuous figures are 
all gorgeouſly arrayed after the Indian faſhion, 
with heavy jewels in their ears, with ſuperb 
collars of precious ſtones, with belts ſumptu- 
ouſly wrought, and with rich bracelets on 
their arms and wriſts, To enter, however, 
upon a particular deſcription of each figure 
falls not within the compaſs either of my in- 
| tention or of my abilities: the attempt, if prac- 
ticable, would far exceed the limits with- 
in which I have profeſſed to circumſcribe 
this work. I ſhall confine my obſervations 
therefore to two or three of them, which, being 
more ſtrikingly prominent, particularly attract 
our notice, and merit more attentive examina- 
tion. | | 
The firſt of thals- is that enormous SY | 
which is ſituated on the ſouth ſide, and directly 
faces the main entrance of the cave. Mr. 
Hunter deſcribes this buſt as having four heads 
Joined behind the ears; one preſenting itſelf 

full in front, two in profile, and the fourth 
| concealed from the view by its ſituation be- 
hind that in front. This, however, is an 
aſſertion directly contrary to every account I 
have yet ſeen, except Mr. Hamilton's, whoſe 
obſervations 
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obſervations the ſerpent's appearance prevented 


from being very correct; and if Mr. Hunter 


exerted, in this inſtance, his uſual accuracy of 


examination, it is a circumſtance of great per- 
plexity. M. Niebuhr, however, the moſt 
faithful delineator of theſe antiquities, men- 
tions but three heads, and particularly ſpe- 

cifies this buſt® as exhibiting the repreſenta- 
tion of the grand triple deity of India, Brah- 
ma, Veeſhnu, and Seeva. 1 conſider the judg- 
ment of Niebuhr as corroborated in the high- 
eſt degree even by Mr. Hunter's own deſcrip- 
tion of the ſymbols and aſpect of the three 
perſonages who compoſe it. Let us, however, 
firſt conſider his account of the dimenſions 


of the auguſt viſage in the front, We ſhall 


ſoon perceive, from its aſtoniſhing depth and 
breadth, that it was intended for the image 
of the ſupreme preſiding deity of this hallowed 
retreat, and that the ſculptor wiſhed to im- 
preſs us, by the ſuperior magnitude of the buſt 
only, with the moſt awful conceptions of his 
unrivalled pre-eminence in every other point 
of view. The face in the front meaſures above 
1 2 five 


Cette figure principale eſt un buſte 3 TRO1S TETES, qui ap- 
paremment devra repreſenter Brahma, Viſtnu, et Madeo, ou quel- 
qu'autre divinite, à I'honneur de laquelle on ait bati ce temple. 
Voyage en Arabie, tome ii. p. 26. 
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near twenty feet. The towering pyramidal 


cap of this central head has, in front, a very 
large jewel; and the caps themſelves of all the 


three are exquiſitely wrought. Round the 


neck of the ſame figure is ſuſpended a moſt 


magnificent broad collar, compoſed of precious 


ſtones and pearls. This face, Mr. Hunter 
adds, has a drowſy but placid appearance, 


which may be ſuppoſed the exact deſcription 
of that abſorbed ſtate which, it has been be- 
fore remarked, conſtitutes the ſupreme felicity 
of the Indian deity. The amiable attribute of 


the preſerver Veeſhnu is doubtleſs intended 
to be repreſented by the face on the right, 


which is arrayed in ſmiles, and looks enamour- 
ed on a bunch of flowers, perhaps the ſacred 


lotos, which its left hand holds up to view. If 
ever, on the other hand, the dreadful attributes 
of the deſtroying god Mahadeo were accu- 


rately pourtrayed, are they not evident in the 


monſtrous, diſtorted, and terrific, features of 


the remaining aſpect? The eye-brows of that 
face are contracted into frowns, the {kin of 
| | the 


Five feet in length, and the noſe; alone, one 
foot and a half; the width, from the ear only 
to the middle of the noſe, is three feet four 
inches; but the ſtupendous breadth of the 

Whole figure, between the ſhoulders, expands 


obſerves, all things. 
himſelf to look into the fourth and ſixth plate 
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the noſe is drawn upwards, and the alee noftri 


' diſtended, - expreſſing contempt and indigna- 
tion. The face, too, 1s darkened by whiſkers, 
which the others have not, and the tongue is 


violently thruſt out between the teeth. The 
right hand of this dreadful figure graſps a 
large hooded ſnake, which it holds aloft and 
ſurveys with a ſtern look. The ſnake is about 
a foot in thickneſs; and the middle finger of 
the hand, which graſps it, Mr. Hunter aſſerts 
to be three feet and a half in length: Another 
hand, which is now broken off, appears 'to 
have had a ſnake of the ſame -hooded and 
enormous kind. If, upon future and more 
accurate examination, this ſhould be diſcovered 
to be a quadruple-faced divinity, in that caſe to 


whom can it poſſibly point, but to Branme 


himſelf, the GREAT ONE, who in the Aſiatie 
Reſearches* is repreſented with four majeſtic 
aſpects ; as the god who not only knows, but 
If the reader will trouble 


of Niebuhr, he will obſerve two figures, de- 
corated in a very conſpicuous manner with the 


zZennar, or ſacred cord of three threads, which 


the Brahmins wear: and this circumſtance, | 
Vor. II. L added 


*gee an engraving of Brahma in che Aſiat. N. vol. i. p. 243. 
I Oppoſite pages 25 and 27. 
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added. to what has been juſt aſſerted, is a ſuffi- | 


cient refutation of that ill-founded opinion of 
Mr. Groſe, and other ſuperficial obſervers, 
that the ſpecies of devotion, now prevailing in 
Hindoſtan, was different from that originally 
practiſed in the pagoda of Elephanta. If the 
head of this buſt, however, ſhould, on farther 


inquiry, prove to be of a quadruple form, the 


argument will by no means be overſet; for, 
both in plate the fifth and in the ſixth, ad- 


joining to the elephant's head, the triple divi- 


nity is clearly ſeen, ſeated on a throne orna- 
mented with geeſe, the favourite birds of Sa- 
riſwatty, the wife of Brahma. The elephant's 
head had, moſt probably, the now-effaced 
body of Ganeſa affixed to it; for, thus is that 
body ornamented in the engraving of that 
deity in the Aftatic Reſearches, to which the 
reader may advert; and it was judiciouſly placed 
near the Supreme Being, ſince, both in that 
authentic volume and in Holwell,* we find 
that 1t was the peculiar office of Ganeſa to 


; preſent to the Deity all the oblations and all 


the devout addreſſes of mankind to their 
Creator, The elephant s head is the emblem 
of 19 8 and he is ſtyled the god of pru- 

| dence 


„See Aae Reſearches, vol. i. p 271 and 1 ſecond 


part, p-. 11 


_kkFmd} oa ay 
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dence and policy. Hence even worldly: buſi⸗ 
neſs of any importance is always commenced 
by an ejaculation to Ganeſa, and he is invoked 
at the beginning of moſt Indian books, an 
inſtance of which occurs in the Heetopades; 
tranſlated by Mr. Wilkins, which opens with; 
Reverence to Ganeſa. The two majeſtic whole: 
length figures, on each fide of the grand buf, 
are both adorned with the thredd of Brahma, 
and are probably intended to repreſent the 
prieſts of that deity. M. tv mags de N 
1 obſerve, calls them suEDUA BS. 

In a temple of Indiai deities, who! nioukd 
have expected to have found an Aaotazon? 
Yet, farther. on to the left of the faid buſt, 


_ amidſt a group of thirty uncouth-\ſtatues, 


conſpicuoufly projects one to whom moſt wri= 
ters, and, among them, both Niebuhr* and 
Hunter, have united in giving that name; and 


truly ſhe is an Amazon, if the general deriva- 
tion of that word be juſt; for, the has nb 
ar breaſt at all, wikic the e very large 


. Pi _—_ 


„12 3 de cette grougpe ef une . quia * 
qu'une mammelle, et qui, peut · ẽtre, doit repreſenter = une Anazane, 


6:97. 
d 


4 Ae is ſappalet to be formed from the privative. 4 and 
peter, mamma, or breaſt ; for, my uſed to cut bows the right 
breaſt of the- Emale. | | 
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and*þlobular. She has four arms; the right 


once contained is mutilated, and cannot now 
be diſtinguiſhed. The hand of the hinder 
Tight-arm graſps a hooded ſnake; the left, a 
round-ſhield, regularly convex on the outſide, 
which the ſtatue turns towards itſelf. As we 
have exploded the idea of Semiramis having 
conſtructed theſe caverns, from what quarter 
could the idea of a figure, like this, enter the 
head of an Indian ſculptor? Herodotus ac- 
quaints us; that there were Scythian Amazons ; 
and, however chymerical the ſyſtem may ap- 
pꝓear, Icannot but ſuſpect that it aroſe from 


that connection, which, in very early periods, 
ſeems to have exiſted between the two nations 
jof India and Scythia. Mr. Bryant has indeed 


{combated all the aſſertions of the ancients con- 
.cerning the exiſtence of ſo extraordinary a race; 
che inſiſts that the people called Amazons 
were Cuthite colonies from Egypt and Syria; 
and, in corroboration of his aſlertions,* has 
offered an ingenious derivation of the word 
' Amazom, which he would deduce from Zon, 
the Sun, the national object of worſhip among 
| that people. Allowing this derivation of the 
4 Ro Word 


* „ Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, vol, i iii. p. 463. . 


fore- arm reſts upon the head of a bull, the 
left fore- arm hangs down; but what the hand 
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word Amazon to be founded in propriety; her 


leaning upon the head of a bull, the animal 


ſacred to the Sun, _ appear peculiarly juſt 
and characteriſtic; 


ile the various crowd of 
mutilated figures around may be ſuppoſed in 


the attitudes of devotion, and adorned with 


the implements of ſacrifice. The whole, how- 
ever, is an enigma, whoſe real meaning, from 


the general mutilation prevailing throughout 
the figures, will never probably be ſolved. i 


In the pagoda of Elephanta there is another 
very ſingular and portentous figure, which 


forcibly arreſts the attention of every obſerver. 
Its features are diſtorted and furious, like 


thoſe of Mahadeo before-deſcribed, and its 
limbs are carved in a gigantic ſtyle.” The mouth 


is wide open, and the whole aſpect is inex- 


preſſibly ſavage and terrible. This monſtrous 


ſtatue has eight arms, only ſix of which are 
perfect. The two uppermoſt of thoſe that 


remain are extended to their full length, and, 


cover its head, ſupport a wide curtain, or ca- 
nopy, upon which are ſculptured various 


figures in a poſture of adoration. One of the 
right. hands graſps a drawn ſabre; the other 


ſuſtains by the thigh an affrighted infant, with 


the head hanging downwards, whom the re- 
lentleſs monſter — about to deſtroy. We 


16a ] 


are infortned, as well by M. Niebuhr as Mr. 
Hunter, that, from this circumſtance, many 


travellers have fancied this piece of mythologic 
ſculpture to have been intended for a repre- 


ſentation of the judgment of Solomon; a con- 


jecture, however, Which they both conſider as 


totally deſtitute of foundation. Of the two 
left hands, the uppermoſt is charged with a 
bell, whieh, ſays Mr. Hunter, is known to be 


an inſtrument conſtantly uſed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Gentoos; and the inferior 
ſupports what Niebuhr“ thinks a baſon to 


catch the blood of the murdered infant, but 


what Mr. Hunter affirms, at the time of his 
viſit to Elephanta, actually contained the mu- 


tilated figure of a child, with its face averted 
from the larger figure, and exceedingly bent; 


Jo that the head, which it now wants, muſt, 
when joined to the body, have hung back very 
low, and have exhibited a frightful ſpectacle. 
The ſtatue is gorgeouſly dreadful, with a rich 
collar of pearl, and bracelets of precious ſtones 
to every arm, and is encireled with a chain of 
dear h. bead, which evidently point out to us 


once more the ere eee of India, and 


the 


Le gi Wh _ your 7 a * Py des enfang 
mafſacrẽs. P. 30. 1 


T In Archæol. vol. 1 p. 294. 
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the huſband of that CALLEE, the wik muſic 


of whole prieſts, at one of her feſtivals, brought 


| inſtantly to the recollection of Sir William 


Jones the Scytbian meaſures* of Diana's adorers 
in the ſplendid opera of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
exhibited by Gluck at Paris. Above and below 


this coloſſal ſtatue are ſeveral ſmaller figures, 
all of whom have horror ſtrikingly painted 


upon their countenances. To conclude the 
diſguſting fimilitude, the veil, or canopy, in 


which the ſtatue ſeems to conceal itſelf from 


view, may, with juſtice, be conſidered as figu- 
rative, not only of the gloomy and ferocious 
nature of the rites peculiar to that vindictive 


deity, but of the awful feaſon in which they 


were performed ; the darkneſs of that night, 
which, Mr. Holwell has informed us, is uni- 
verſally devoted to the worſhip of Callee 
throughout Hindoſtan, 

If the ſacred zennar of Brahma, conſpicuous 
upon ſo many of the figures engraved in the 


plates of Niebuhr and the Archæologia; if 


theſe ſtriking ſculptures of the gods, at preſent 
adored in India; if the poſitive aſſertion of 
Niebuhr, r that he himſelf ſaw the iſlanders 


come and por their devoirs to the deities of 


L4 this 
, Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 266. | | | 
8 1 Voyage en Arabie, tom. ii. P · 32. 
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this temple; will not convince thoſe of their 
error, who inſiſt“ that a ſpecies of devotion, 
totally different from that at this day prevail- 
ing in India, was anciently practiſed in theſe 
caverns, let us enter, and ſurvey the ſecret 
ſanctuary of this magnificent temple, and let 
us examine what internal evidence that ſur- 
vey may afford to determine the queſtion. 

Previouſly to that ſurvey, however, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the reader ſhould be acquainted 
with another predominant feature in the Hin- 
doo religion, upon which I have not as yet 
touched, becauſe, in the firſt place, the ſub- 
ject is not the moſt inviting, and, in the ſe- 
cond place, becauſe it does not appear to 
have any foundation in the original Vedas at- 
tributed to Brahma, which, throughout, in- 
culcate a reverence for FIRE, as the pureſt 
ſymbol of the divinity in the whole extended 
circle of nature. Imaginations leſs pure have 
conceived, and prieſts leſs abſorbed in mental 
abſtraction haye elevated in the very temples 
of India, a very groſs repreſentation of the 
great celeſtial e they have inſtituted a 

3 ſpecies 


Mr. ak who viſited this part of India in 1750, with 
equal preſumption and ignorance, aſſerts, * that theſe ſculptures 
bear not the leaſt ſhadow of alluſion to the hiſtory, manners, or 
worſhip, of the Gentoos.” — Groſe's Voyage to the n 
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ſpecies of devotion at once degrading to the 
Creator and diſhonourable to his creatures, 
This ſpecies of devotion made an early and 


rapid progreſs among the inferior caſts, but 


particularly infected the inhabitants of the 


peninſula, whoſe manners, like the conſtitu- 
tion of people ſituated in warmer climates, 
ſeem to have been ſooner relaxed and depra- 
ved than thoſe of their brethren in the north- 


ern and leſs enervating regions of Upper India. 
Iwill not affirm, though it is far from being 


improbable, that theſe indecent rites were im- 
ported into that peninſula from Egypt, where 
the firſt inſtitution of the worſhip of Ichiphallic 
images is aſſerted, by Diodorus Siculus, to 


have taken place upon an occaſion which 1 


ſhall hereafter explain, and whence, Hero- 
dotus acquaints us, thoſe rites were carried 


by Melampus into Greece. For the preſent, 


] ſhall content myſelf with informing the 
reader, on the authority of Mr. FoksTER, 


who has written a conciſe but elegant treatiſe 
concerning the mythology of the Hindoos, 
that all the numerous ſects, into which they 


are divided, are ultimately included under two 


grand diviſions; the one denominated the 
Veeſbnu Bukht, and the other the Seeva Bukbr. 
The. 


- Diod. Sic, lib. i. p.15. + Herodot. lib. il. p. 123. 


i 
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The followers of the firſt, Mr. Forſter ſays, e 


are diſtinguiſhed by marking the forehead 


with a longitudinal, and thoſe of the ſecond 
with a parallel, line. As in the great temple 
of JacGeRnaur, in Orifſa, all diſtinctions 
were laid aſide, and devotees of every caſt, 


though at other times ſtrictly prohibited from 
eating together, were permitted to take their 


food in common: ſo it is not improbable that, 
at ELEPHAN TA, the two great ſects, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Veeſhnu and Seeva, 
might forget their accuſtomed animoſity, and 
worſhip their ſeveral deities with * fer- 
vour. 

At the weſt end of this grand pagoda is a 
dark receſs, or SACELLUM, twenty feet ſquare, 
totally deſtitute of any external ornament, 
except the altar in the centre, and thoſe gigan- 


tic figures which guard the four ſeveral doors 


that lead into it. Theſe figures, according 
to Niebuhr, are naked, are eight in number, 


ſtationed 


» This valuable little book is entitled, SxETCRES OF THE 
 MyTroLogY 4b CusToms of THE Hinpoos, and was 
obligingly lent me, with ſame other original publications of an 
Indian kind, by the ſecretary of the Eaſt-India Company. It 
was printed in 1785, but never publiſhed. A publicarion has 
lately appeared under a fimilar title, but on a more extenſive 
ſcale, by Mr. Crauford, an elegant and authentic writer, whoſe 
obſervations are, in general, the reſult of perſonal inveſtigation 
| upon che — | 
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ſtationed on each fide of every door, and ap 
of the enormous height of thirteen feet and a 
half; they are all finely ſculptured in high 
relief, and appear as if ſtarting from the wall 


to which they are attached. Their heads arg 
decorated in a manner ſimilar to the other 


ſtatues : they have rich collars round their 


necks, and jewels of a vaſt ſize in their ears. 


Of the ſtriking attitude of one of thoſe ſtatues, 


which remains moſt entire, Mr. Hunter has 
recorded the following particulars : that the 
whole weight of the figure ſeems to reſt upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 


ſomewhat bent, the right humerus hangs 
downward parallel to the body, and the fore- 


arm is bent in ſuch a manner that the hand is 
oppoſite to the navel, the palm is turned up- 
wards and ſuſtains a GLoBE, and the fingers 
are bent backwards in a ſtyle that admirably 


repreſents, or rather. makes the ſpectator feel. 


the weight of the ponderous body they ſup- 


port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 


people, whoever they were, that carved theſe 
figures, muſt have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the art of ſtatuary, ſo accurately to 
have obſerved, and ſo ſucceſsfully to have ex- 
preſſed as in many inſtances they have, the 


alteration which the form of tho limbs un- 


dergoes 
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dergoes from muſcular action and external 


impulſe, as well as the various effects of men- 
tal ſenſation upon the human countenance. 
Theſe formidable guardians of this ſacred re- 
ceſs point out the uſe to which it was applied 


and the veneration in which it was holden. 


It was devoted to the moſt ſacred myſteries 


of their religion; but our pity and abhor— 


rence are at once excited by the emblem under 


which they repreſented, in this receſs, the ſu- 


preme Creator. It is indeed an emblem of 


deity, which was common in the ancient ages 


of the world, and which, it has been obſer- 


ved, “ is but too viſible at this day in the va- 
rious pagodas and paintings of Hindoſtan. It 


is, in ſhort, the ®axxc; of the Greeks, the 
PRiApus of the Romans, and in India it is 
called the LI x GAM divinity, by which they 


mean to expreſs the power of the firſt creative 


energy, by whoſe operations all nature is pro- 
duced. According to M. Sonnerat, the pro- 


feſſors of this worſhip were of the pureſt prin- 
eiples and the moſt unblemiſhed conduct ; 


and, however offenſive the idea may prove to 


Europeans, heppily educated under differen! 


impreſſions, 


ip Aſiatio Reſearches, vol. i. p- 254. 


I Sonnerat, Voy. aux Indes Orient. vol. i. p. 1 18. 
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impreſſions, it ſeems never to have entered 
into the heads of the Indian legiſlator and 


people, that any thing natural could be groſly 


obſcene, . a ſingularity,” obſerves Sir W. 
Jones, which pervades all their writings 
and converſation, but which is no proof of 
depravity in their morals !” 

A fear of offending the delicacy of my 
readers would induce me to decline ſaying a 
word more on the ſubject of a devotion, at 
which modeſty cannot help revolting ; but as, 
in obedience to the ſtern mandates of truth, I 
am reluctantly compelled to give the particu- 
lars of this receſs, the real purpoſe of which, 


and the kind of devotion practiſed in it, Mr. 


Hunter,* from his calling the altar a mauſo- 


eum, ſeems. not even to have conjectured, I 
ſhall take the liberty of relating thoſe parti- 


culars in the words of Mr. Dalrymple: that 


£ account, extracted by Mr. D. from the journal 
of Capt. Pyke, obſerves that, 
was open and plain, except that in the centre 


e all within 


ſtood a ſquare low altar, on which was pla- 


ced a large poliſhed ſtone of a cylindrical 
form, ſtanding on its baſe, but the top 
was round or convex.' 


Phyſics and mytho- 
logy, united * at once formed the hy- 
Potheſis 


5 vol. vii. p. 325. 


1 1 
potheſis and fabricated the repteſentative em- 


dlem. An attentive ſurvey of the powers of 
nature and her various modes of operation 
originally gave birth to that hypotheſis z for, 


according to the philoſophy of India, to 
deſtroy is _— to generate and reproduce in an- 
other way,” Hence the god of deſtruction in 


this country is holden to prefide over gene- 


ration, as a ſymbol of which he rides upon a 
white bull. The name and the various attri- 
butes of Manapro juſtify our denominating 


him at once the Magnus Divus, (which is the 


literal tranſlation of Mahadeo,) the Jupiter 
Ultor and the Jupiter Genitor of the Hindoos. 


His confort is Bhavanee, the Indian Venus, 
and, in truth, ſhe has produced as many ſub- 
ordinate deities in India as ever Venus did in 


Greece or Rome. It may here be remarked, 
that all the Indian deities have wives; by 
which, when the characters are purely my- 
thological, we are to underſtand the active 
powers of their lords; but SetTA, the wife 
of the great incarnate god Ram, whoſe un- 
fortunate adventures during her captivity by 
the giant Ravan, king of Lanca, engroſs ſo 
large a ſhare of the paintings and ancient 


_ hiſtorical poems of Hindoſtan, was probably 


a real perſonage, the wife of a rajah of the 
OT | ſame 
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fame name, after his death dignified with di- 


vinity for the bravery of his exploits againſt 
the domeſtic tyrants and foreign invaders of 
his country. | 

In metaphyſical ſpeculation doing I lanes 
obſerved, it is poſſible to account for the 
ſtrange ſpecies of devotion above-mentioned, 
and that (till ſtranger repreſentation of deity 
but it is equally poſſible, that they might 
have originated in the perverted principles of 
a mind depraved by ſenſual gratifications, and 
that the argument, uſed in the defence of 
them, might be poſterior to the eſtabliſnment 
of the ſuperſtition. Reluctant as I am to ap- 
pear to follow the example of thoſe who la- 
bour to deduce from Egypt every ancient in- 
explicable cuſtom and every obſcure religious 
rite of India, yet, of this ſuperſtition at leaſt, 
ſo diametrically oppoſite to the tenor of the 
Vedas, and ſo directly congenial with the 
IruirzAlLIe rites of Egypt, which in ſac- 
ceeding ages were ſo widely diffuſed through- 
out the earth, I am inclined to think thoſe 
rites were the grand prototype. The early an- 
nals of the latter country record the circum- 
ſtances that gave riſe to the inſtitution ; and, 


however deeply blended thoſe circumſtances 
| were with their mythologic fables, yet, in an 


inveſtigation 


1 7 


iriveſtigation of this nature, it would be im- 
proper wholly to omit taking notice of them. 


Diodorus Siculus“ then relates, that Osikis, 
after his return from the conqueſt of Afia, 


was ſlain by his jealous and enraged brother 
Typhon, who, after cutting the mangled 


body into twenty: ſix pieces, diſperſed: them in 
various parts of Egypt: Is, his affectionate 


queen, diligently ſought for the diſperſed 
limbs, which, after a long ſearch ſhe found, 
and committed to the eare of the prieſts, in- 
ſtituting at the ſame time facred rites in ho- 
nour of her murdered lord. In memory of 
this eager and tedious ſearch of the diſcon- 
| folate queen, at every celebration of the myſ- 


tic rites of Iſis and Oſiris, a fimilar ſearch; 
with many and bitter lamentations, was af- 


fected to be made by the prieſts, and hence 


that expreſſion f Nunguam ſatis gqua/itus 
Ofiris.” Not all the anxious inquiry of Iſis, 
however, could for a long time diſcover the 


genitals of Oſiris, which Typhon had thrown 


into the Nile. At length the portion of Ofiris 


miſſing was found, interred with the utmoſt 


ſolemnity, and, in memory of this recovery, 
Phalli, or poles, (for, that is the meaning of 


the word Thal,) with figures of the male 


. . n 
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pudenda faſtened to them, were conſtructed, 
and ever after carried about in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion during the continuance of the feſtival, 
Athenæus acquaints us, «that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, at one of thoſe magnificent feſti- 
vals, diſplayed to the Egyptians a Phallus of 
gold, richly painted and adorned with golden 
crowns, '4 hundred and twenty cubits in 
length, with a ſtar of burniſhed gold upon 
the top, the circumference of which was ſix 
cubits. This was borne aloft; like the other 
idols, on a ſplendid car, and, like them, re- 
ceived homage from the gazing crowd. This 


atrocious outrage againſt decency, this obo- 


minable mockery of every thing ſacred, under 
the inſulted name of religion, from Egypt 


| ſpread its. infection through all the kingdoms 


of Aſia, and was carried in Greece to ſuch a 
pitch of infamous refinement, that, in cele- 
brating the. orgies of Bacchus, according to 
Herodotus, F they fabricated certain obſcene 
images, a cubit in height, ſo artificially con- 


trived with nerves, that the aiJo7v, equal in 


magnitude to the reſt of the body, might be 
moved at pleafure, and theſe images the wo- 
men (thoſe ſhameleſs ahh) carried about 


in proceſſion, ſinging all the time the praiſes 


Forth TCH Me of 


2 Athenzi, lib, v. c. 3. + Herodoti, lib. ii. p. 122. 
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* Bacchus, and dancing to the ſound of the 


flute. He then adds, that it was Melampus 


who firſt introduced among the Greeks the 


ſacrifices in honour of Bacchus, the pomp of 
the Phallus, and all the other ceremonies of 
that Egyptian ſuperſtition. The veſtiges of 
this ancient and nefarious idolatry are evi- 
dently traced in the worſhip of BAAL-Pzon, 


ſo frequently and loudly inveighed againſt by 
the prophets in various parts of the ſacred 


writings. The word Baal-Peor is, according 
to Biſhop Cumberland, derived from two 


Chaldee primitives, the former ſignifying God, 


and PRoR, or PayaR, denudare, which he 


would literally tranſlate the god Praevs,* 


that obſcene deity, born and venerated at 


Lampſacus, whence he is often ſo denomi- 
nated, and concerning whoſe hiſtory and office 
the reader, if he chooſes, may conſult 
Horace, + Ovid, and the other licentious 


Roman poets. 


J am unwilling to dwell upon this indeli- 
cate topic, which however 1s intimately con- 


nected with the ſubje& of which I treat; but 


there appears to be fo cr a reſemblance 
between 


* Cumberland? s Sanchoniatho, p. 75 
'T Hor. n 1. iat. viii. V. 3. 
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between a paſſage in a profane writer, who 
relates the cauſe of the firſt inſtitution of the 
| feſtival, called Puariica, at Athens, and one 
in the ſacted volumes, that the curious reader 
will, I am confident, pardon the protraction, 
eſpecially as I ſhall afterwards prove, that a 
cuſtom, fimilar to that alluded to, at this day 
exiſts in India, Pegaſus, a native of Eleu- 
theris, in Bœotia, having brought to Athens 
ſome ſtatues of Bacchus, was treated by the 
Athenians with the utmoſt contempt and ri- 
dicule. The deity, indignant at the inſult, 
in revenge, ſent among them an epidemic diſ- 
eaſe of a nature that peculiarly affected thoſe 


parts which. modeſty forbids to name. On 


conſulting the oracle upon the beſt method of 
preventing the farther extenſion of ſo grie- 
vous a malady, they were recommended pub- 
licly to receive Bacchus into their city in all 
the pomp of his worſhip. The oracle was 
obeyed ; and, amidſt other ſplendid trophies, 
to appeaſe the incenſed divinity, were diſplayed . . 
TayRs1, with the figures of the parts affect= 
ed bound to the end of them. The great 

M 2 | critic, 


* For an account of the eſtabliſhment of the Phallica, ſee the 
© Acharnenſes”? of Ariſtophanes, act. ii. ſc. 1. and the Scholiaſt 
upon me paſſage. | 


1 
critic, M. Bochart, and our Biſhop Patricks i þ 
after him, aſſert the whole of this relation to , 
1 be a direct forgery from a paſſage in Samuel, I 
„ x where the Philiſtines, having taken and vio. f. 
lated the ark of the God of Iſrael, are ſmitten t. 
with  emerods, a diſtemper, concerning the | « 
exact nature of which the commentators are x: 
not fully agreed, but which, from the text of 
verſe 9, was doubtleſs of a ſimilar nature with m 
= 1 that before-mentioned. On inquiry of the MW L. 
i prieſts, with what treſpaſs-offering the God iſ tt 
vf Iſrael might be appeaſed, they are defired, qi 
among other things, to prepare five golden C 
mY emerods, according to the number of the prin- le 
1 cipal cities of Philiſtia, and dedicate them to th 
the God of Iſrael ; which mandate when they MW a 
had obeyed, the diſtemper ceaſed to make ex 
farther ravages among them. The fimilarity W pr 
in theſe two accounts is ſingularly ſtriking; MW de 
but there ſeems to be no neceſſity that the MW th 
one ſhould be a forgery from the other, as MW th 
thoſe learned gentlemen have aſſerted, eſpe- wa 
_ erally ſince it is acknowledged by both, that of 
the ancient heathens conſecrated to their gods du 
ſuch . memorials of their deliverance as beſt | ca 
repreſented the evils from which they were wh 
f | liberated; 


* ue 8 Canaan, lib. i. cap. 18. Bihop Patch Com- - * 
' mentary on Sam, I. * vi. ver. WW: edit, 
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the hypocritic race. 
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fiberated ; and, in fact, among the Hindoos, 
according to Tavernier, it is a cuſtom at this 
day, that, when any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any diſeaſe, he ſhould bring 
the figure of the member affected, made either 
of gold, ſilver, or copper, according to his 
rank and ability, as an offering to the god.* - 
But what the reader will probably think till 
more fingular is, that the worſhip of the 
Lingam God is attempted to be explained in 
the very ſame way by a Hindoo writer, 
quoted in the SxETCnEs, publiſhed by Mr. 


Crauford, which the reader may ſee there at 


length, and of which the following is only 
the outline, viz. That Seevah, incenſed againſt 

a certain race of devotees, who, under the 
e, appearance of ſanctity and auſterity, 
practiſed ſecretly the moſt infamous vices, 
deſcended from heaven to puniſh and expoſe 
The event was, that, 
their impiety being as bold as their hypocriſy 
was baſe, they attempted to cope with the god 
of terrors, and by horrible incantations pro- 
duced a tiger, whoſe mouth expanded like a 


cavern, and whoſe voice reſembled thunder, 


which they ſent againſt the god, who ſlew the 
M 3 | monſter 


x * See Voyage aux Indes par I. B. Tavernier, tome ill, p. 227. 
edit, A Rouen, ALS: © 
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monſter with one blow of his club, and then, 
like another Hercules, covered himſelf with 
his ſkin. Every other effart to revenge them. 


ſelves upon Seevah failing, they, by the ſuf. 
ferance of heaven, ſent a conſuming fire to 


deſtroy the genitals of that god, who, we 
have ſeen, is the ſupreme regenerative power 


of nature. Seevah, enraged at this attempt, 
turned the fire with indignation againſt the 


human race, and mankind would ſoon have 


been deſtroyed, had not the preſerver Veeſhnu, 
alarmed at the danger, implored him to ſuſ- 


pend his wrath. At his intreaties Seevah re- 


lented. But it was ordained, that, in his 


temples, thoſe parts ſhould be worſhipped, 


which the falſe devotees had impiouſly at- 


tempted to deſtroy,”* This ſtory is an evi- 
dent compound of allegory and phyſics, as 
ate all thoſe of Egyptian origin that. relate 
to this curious worſhip, In fact, the pride 
of the philoſopher would fain explain away, 
by argument, the groſſneſs of a devotion fo 
degrading to the dignity of human nature, 


While I again aſſert my belief, that it came 


from Egypt to India, I at the ſame time de- 
clare my conviction, that it originally flowed 


neither from Seevah, nor Oſiris, nor any 


other 
»sSxrrenzs relating to the Cuſtoms of the Hindoos, p. 177. 
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other fabulous divinity, but from that aban- 


doned Ham, the JuPITER Hammon of the 
Egyptians, their firſt god and firſt monarch, 
from whom the whole country in Scripture 
1s often denominated the land of Ham; from 
that Ham, who, according to the ſenſe of the 
word PtoR, above-mentioned, was guilty of 


the horrible enormity of expoſing and deriding 
the nakedneſs of an aged father, and the baſe 


rites of whoſe proſtituted religion are, by the 
juſt decrees of Providence, ſtamped with that 
eternal brand of reproach, that nisRoGLYPHIC 
SYMBOL of his crime, which is ſo well cal- 
culated to impreſs upon the minds of men, 
and keep alive the memory of that primeval 
turpitude committed by the moſt ancient 
idolater and the earlieſt tyrant after the de- 
lage | 


I ſhall now proceed with the reader to take 


a general view of the more numerous, and 


not leſs aſtoniſhing, excavations of CanaRAn, 


in the iſland of SALszTTE. SALSETTE is a 
large and fertile iſland, ſeparated from Bon- 
BAY by only a narrow channel, and is ſeventy 


miles in circumference, twenty in length, and 
| fifteen in breadth, Of theſe excavations the 


moſt recent and authentic accounts are to be 
found in the ſame volume of the Archzologia 
| M4 above 
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above referred to, extracted by Mr. Lethieul- 
lier from the papers of Charles Boon, Eſq. 


governor of Bombay, and in the preliminary 


diſcourſe of M. Anquetil de Perron to his 


famous Zend- aveſta. The relations of theſe 
gentlemen will be our ſafeſt guide amidſt 
a labyrinth of mythology, where we ſhall 
not have the advantage of M. Niebuhr's ac- 
curate and explanatory engravings. M. Nie- 


buhr, when in India, was deterred, as he 


himſelf informs us, from viſiting Salſette, 


which was at that period in the hands of the 


Marattas, by ſome differences which had 


recently ariſen between the Engliſh and that 


nation. 


| Governor Boon, FEPIY 3 the 


power which he derived from hjs high ſtation 
to promote the purpoſes of knowledge, or- 
dered exact drawings to be made, upon the 
ſpot, of the principal pagodas and of the 
more ſtriking figures an this iſland. Theſe 
drawings were ſeven in number, but were 
never made public ; they formed part of the 
collection of Mr. Lethieullier; and, on that 


gentleman's deceaſe, were purchaſed for the 


additional enrichment of the private library 


of the king; a library, which, for the num- 
ber of ſcarce and valuable books and manu- 
ſcripts 


3 

ſcripts it contains, cannot be cialis by that 
of any ſovereign in Europe, and may be called 
truly royal. I have denominated theſe exca- 

yations numerous and aſtoniſhing; and ſo the 
reader will undoubtedly think them, when he 
is informed, that, according to the repreſenta. 
tion of Gemelli Careri, who diſtinctly enume- 
rates them, the figures of idols alone amount- 
ed to above fix hundred in number, ninety of 
them in and about the great pagoda, which 

he tells us may be eſteemed the greateſt won- 
der of Aſia; and adds, that the perſon, who 
took the draughts for Governor Boon, de- 
clared he was ſo ſtruck with the magnitude of 
that ſtupendous work, that, when he atten- 
tively conſidered the whole, he did not doubt 
but it muſt have coſt the labour of forty thou- 
ſand men for forty years together.” 

Near the centre of the iſland, and embo- 
ſomed in extenſive woods, which are the 
haunt of lions, tigers, and other wild and ve- 
nomous animals, riſe four very ſteep and con- 
tiguous hills, exhibiting at a diſtance the aſ- 
pect of one entire rock, and bearing on their 
ſurface ſtrong marks of calcination.“ It is on 
the ſides of theſe hills that the caverns are 
hewn, and, from the reſemblance of the whole 

2 5 | | | to 


e Archzologia, vol. vil. p. 333+ + 
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te a vaſt city of ſtone, as well as from the vil. 


nge of Canarah adjoining, the excavations 
are denominated by the natives the city of 


Canarah.”* With this reſemblance, Linſ. 


ehotten, who paid this iſland a viſit at ſo early 


2 period as the year 1759, was fo ſtruck, that, 


throughout his relation, he talks of it as of a 
town, and calls the excavated apartments 


chambers and houſes. He deſcribes the front as 
carved into ſtories or galleries, leading to fo 
many ſeparate ranges of apartments, all cut 


out of the live rock, and riſing ſucceſſively 
above each other, * ſo that, to be briefe, all 
the chambers and houſes within this compaſſe, 
or four galleries, are three hundred, and en- 
tirely full of carved pagodes, of ſo fearfull, 
| horrible, and develiſh, formes and ſhapes, 


that it is wonderful to behold.” To give any 


very minute deſcription of theſe ſculptures is 
incompatible with my propoſed plan ; it will, 
for the preſent, be ſufficient to remark, that 
_ theſe ſeparate apartments have in general an 


interior receſs, or ſanctuary, and a ſmall tank, 
or reſervoir of water, for the performance of 
ablutions. In moſt of theſe receſſes is dif+ 


played the degrading repreſentation of deity 
defore alluded to, the cylindric ſtone,” de- 


ſcribed 


» Linkbotten, b. l. e, 44, edit. 1598. 
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| ſcribed by Mr. Dalrymple, © the eonie mar- 


ble,” mentioned in the Afiatic Reſearches, « 


and often in union, that ſhocks the eye of 
modeſty, the too evident emblems of the male 


and female organs of generation. 
It is the weſtern hill, which, zccording to 
Governor Boon's account, more particularly 


challenges attention, ſince it contains the 


chief pagoda of the iſland: in its altitude, but 


not in its extent and breadth, this pagoda far 


exceeds that of Elephanta, ** being forty feet 
high to the crown of the arch. eighty- four 
feet long, and forty-ſix broad.” The veſtt- 
bule, or portico, is proportionably large and 


ſpacious, and it 1s adorned with two ſtately | 


columns finiſhed with capitals and a baſe, It 
is in this portico that the two ſurpriſing co- 
loſſal ſtatues above-mentioned, twenty-ſeven 
feet in height and of excellent proportion, are 
ſtationed, one on each ſide, immediately before 


the entrance into the grand temple; they are 
adorned with mitre-caps and ear-rings, after 


the Indian faſhion ; and, to Mr. Boon's artiſt, 
they ſeemed to have been anciently painted, 


by the tints of blue and vermilion which yet 
tamained upon them. The portico itſelf has 
allo one very magnificent __— and two others 


of 


Ala. Reſearch, vol i. P 254. + Archzol. vol. vil. P. 333. 


„ 
of inferior magnitude. The ſuperior gran- 


deur of this pagoda ſeems to ariſe not only 


from the height of the roof, but from the cir- 
cumſtance of its being in the form of an arch, 


whereas that of Elephanta offends the eye, 
both by its lowneſs and its flatneſs, This | 


arched roof is ſupported by thirty-five maſly 
pillars, extremely beautiful eonfidering their 
antiquity, of an octagonal form, and about 
ſive feet in diameter; the capitals and baſes of 
each being ornamented with figures of ele. 
phants, horſes, tigers, &c. executed with 


great ſkill and exactneſs. Two rows of ca- 


vities, regularly placed, are viſible round the 
walls of the temple, for the inſertion of thoſe 


lamps, which, probably, were kept for ever 


burning in this gloomy and ſacred retreat; 
but what in a more particular manner, at the 
very entrance of the temple, irrefiſtibly im- 
preſſes the mind of the beholder with the moſt 
awful conceptions of its former magnificent 
worſhip, is the ſtupendous altar at the farther 


end of the temple, of a convex form, twenty- 


| ſeven feet in height and twenty in diameter! 

Round this high offertory, at certain diſ- 
tances, are receſſes for lamps, and, directly 
over it, expands a vaſt concave dome. From 
theſe numerous and conſpicuous receſſes for 


lamps, 


nn ] 
lamps, PROT the general poſition of theſe ds | 
towards the eaſtern quarter of the pagoda, 
from the evidence already brought of the ge- 
neral prevalence among the Hindoos in -anci- 
ent æras of the worſhip of the ſun and of fire, 
it can hardly be doubted, but that this ſpe- 
cies of devotion, deriving perhaps additional 
ſtrength from the viſible emblem of the deity, 


| whoſe throne was ſuppoſed to be fixed in the 
fun, blazed forth in this temple in the fulneſs 


of its meridian” ſplendour. Shall I be thought 
to have violated all the bounds of probability, 
if I advance one ſtep farther in conjecture, 
and offer to the public the novel, yet ſurely 
not incredible, ſuppoſition, that the pagodas, 
both of Elephanta and Salſette, were of that 
kind of ſubterraneous retreats, hewn out of 


the ſolid rock, which were ſo common in Per- 


ſia, devoted to the ſplendid rites of MrTaurA, 
and from that deity denominated MirRRATTC 
Caves? In thoſe caves they kept a portion. of 
the ſacred fire conſtantly and. fervently glow- 
ing. The radiant and ſpotleſs image of celeſ- 
tial brightneſs and purity was never ſuffered 
to be extinguiſhed, nor even to emit a languid- 


ray, but continually aſcended in a pure bright 
| n of * fed with the richeſt gums, 


vun 


WW 


with kthe moſt fragrants oils, and with the moſ 


coſtly perfumes of the Eaſt. 

- PorPrYRnyY, in his admirable treatiſe, De 
Antro Nympharum, treats at large of theſe Mi- 
thratic caves, of the doctrines taught and 
the worſhip celebrated in them; he expreſsly 
fays,*. © that the moſt ancient of the human 
race, before they were. ſufficiently ſkilled in 
architecture to erect temples, conſecrated cells 
and caverns to the Deity ;” and what is more 
particularly to our purpoſe, he adds, marrax# 


de ors Tov MIOPAN eyvwrav, fa N Tov beoy 


Mezueruy, that is, whereſoever men acknow- 
ledged MiTaRa as the ſupreme divinity, they 
performed the ſacred rites in caverns. This 
account indeed appears inconſiſtent with what 
we read of the pyR@1A, or fire-temples, which 
were generally erected on the ſummits of 
mountains; but theſe are of far later date 
than the periods to which Porphyry alludes, 
and owed their origin, according to the magi, 
to the zeal of Zoroaſter, to preſerve the ſa- 
cred flame, which defcended from heaven, 


from extinction by the tempeſtuous violence 


of ftorms and rain. But theſe caverns were 
not only the temple of the moſt ſplendid reli- 
gion, 


. Porphyrius in Antro Nympharun, p. 263. Gb 
105. | ; 
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gion, "they: were the ſolemn ſchools of the ſub» 


limeſt ſciences inculcated in thoſe early ages 
of the world. What was the ſcience princi- 
pally inculcated in them, beſides theology, we 

may learn from the ſame Porphyry in his 
deſcription of the cave of Zoroaſter: that it 
was conſecrated to the honour of MiTaza, 
the parent of the univerſe; that the cave nes 


preſented the world created by MiTHza ; and 


that the elements of nature and the various 


quarters of that world were repreſented bx 


different ſymbols properly diſpoſed around it. 


The sux was probably repreſented by a ſphere 


of gold, or ſome reſplendent gem of immenſe 
value ſuſpended aloft, and the roof glittering 


with gold and azure, and with well-imitated 


repreſentations of the celeſtial bodies, inſpired 
the enthuſiaſtic ſoul of the Brahmin as well 
with the moſt elevated conceptions of his own 
religion as of the high dignity of his diſtin- 
Fuiſhed order. If the ſcenes of the Sacon- 
TALA* be pictureſque of the manners of the 
times in which that drama was written, there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, but that, upon 
certain occaſions, alſo in thoſe caverns were 
* the moſt Rags rites of MAGIC, 

| and 
Who, like the cholerie Dunvasas, has power to conſume 
lie raging fie, whatever offends him?”? Sacont. p. 40. 
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and that they ſometimes echoed with id. moſt 


tremendous. incantations.  _ 

The aſſertion of PoxenyryY, e to the 
een purpoſe to which the MiTazaTic 
Caves were applied, is ſtrongly corroborated 
by a paſſage in C#Lsvs, quoted by Origen; 
where that learned writer informs us, that, in 


the rites of MirhRA, the Perſians repreſented 
by ſymbols the twofold motion of the ſtars, 


the fixed and the planetary, and the paſſage of 
the ſoul through them. By way of illuſtrating 
this doctrine of the ſidereal metempſychoſis, 
ess they erected in their caves a high ladder, 
on the aſcent of which were ſeven different 
gates, according with the number of the pla- 
nets; the firſt gate was of lead, which was 
intended to mark the flow motion of the 
planet SATuRN; the ſecond gate was com- 
poſed of tin, by which they ſhadowed out the 
brilliancy and ſoftneſs of Venus; the third 
gate was of braſs, which they imagined a juſt 


emblem of the ſolidity and durability of Juri- 


TER; the fourth gate was of iron, by which 
MERcuRyY was typified, becauſe he is ſuited, 
like iron, to all ſorts of labours, whence pro- 
fit may be derived; the fifth gate conſiſted of 
a mixed maſs, of which the heterogeneous com- 


poſition, rarublenels, and d irregularity, ren- 
| | dered 


ſco 


ur 1 
| tered it the fit emblem of Mans; the fix 
gate was of flyer, exhibiting an apt . 
of the mild radiance of the ſilver empreſs of 
THE NIGHT; and the ſeventh was of gold, a 
proper emblem of the Sun, the one being the 
king of metals, and the other being the ſove- 


reign of the ſky.” I muſt again repeat, that 
this notion, of the orbs of heaven being ani- 
mate intelligences, was intimately blended with 
the moſt ancient ſaperſtition of the earth ;* 
we find it particularly predominant in the 
Phcenician Coſmogony of Taur, which aſſert- 
ed their Zorns AMI, or the Overſeers of Hea- 
ven, to be thus animated, and the reader will 
remember a remark quoted before from the 
Ayeen Akbery, f that many of the ancient 
Hindoo philoſophers believed that the ſtars 


were the ſouls of men departed this life, and 


raiſed to that high dignity.) in rewary for their 
virtues and auſterities.” 

It was then in periods when the folar wor- 
ſhip, in this part of Aſia, flouriſhed in the Ze 


nith of its glory, that TuzsE CAVvERNS were 


ſcooped out of the native rock, with that in- 
Vat, I N HOT 7 


555 Celſus apud Huren contra Cellum, TY iv. 
+ Cumberland” Sanchoniatho, p· 42. 
1 Ayeen Akbery, vol. ui, p. 11. 
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defatigable labour and with that perſevering 
patience which devotion could alone have in- 
ſpired, and which the hopes of eternal reward 
could alone have ſupported. It was in theſe 
ſolemmn retreats of religion and philoſophy, 
that the contemplative and abſorbed ſoul ap- 
proached neareſt to the perfection of the di- 
vine nature. It was here that the bright em- 
blem of the divinity beamed forth a luſtre in- 
ſupportably reſplendent and powerful; but 
particularly at that awful ſeaſon, when the 
world was deprived of the bleſſing of the li- 
ving ſolar orb, and when nature lay buried in 
profound filence and in midnight darkneſs, 
If, as Mr. Hamilton informs us,* from ocular 
ſurvey, no leſs than a hundred lamps were 
preſerved inceſſantly burning before the idol 
JA rRNAur, how many thouſand muſt have 
been lighted up in the extenſive caverns of 
Salſette and Elephanta ? It is probable, that in 
the day-time the Brahmins mounted the emi- 
nences of their rocks, and paid their devo- 
tions on the ſummits of the loftieſt mountains. 
They aſcended the heights of Salſette, as the 
Egyptian prieſts of old aſcended the apex of 
the pyramids, 720 adore the Sun, and to mate 
_ aflranomical obſervations. Accordin gly, we are 
f informed, 
FHamilton's Voyage, vol. i. p. 385, 
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informed, by ſome accurate obſervers, that from 


the eminence of the rocky ſteep of CAxAR AR, 


to which there is a regular aſcent of ſteps 
cut out of the rock, a proſpect opens itſelf 


beyond deſeription beautiful and extenſive, and 
that it is an eminence not to be looked down 
from without terror. M. Anquetil expreſsly 


ſays, that, to him, one of the mountains of 
Canarah ſeemed to be hewn to a point by hu- 


man art, undoubtedly from the ſame religious 
impulſe that dictated the form of the pyramids 


of Egypt, which the learned Greaves inſiſts 


were not ſepulchres, as has been generally ſup- 
poſed, but ſtupendous temples, “ erected to 


OsiRIs, the Egyptian appellation of the Sun, 


the Egyptians imitating in their fabrication of 


them the model of the ſolar ray, and the uſual 


form under which the Deity was in the moſt 
ancient times worſhipped. They were indeed 
denominated pyramids amo ru Tvpos, from the 


| figure of a flame of fire; and a ſuperſtition, 


congenial with their name, was once undoubt- 
edly practiſed in their gloomy retreats. - When 
the immediate object of their veneration was 


loſt to their view, the Brahmin devotees de- 


ſcended with the ſhades of evening into their 
N-2 ſtony 


8 See an account of a viſit to Canarah, by ſome members of the 
council of Bombay, inſerted in M. Anquetil's account. 


At wine Se — Ew Sek — 
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ſony | receſſes, and there renewed (before ob. 
jets emblematical of his apparent figure, pow. 
er, and properties) their fervent adoration, 


Tu ORB OF RADIATED GOLD, THE BRIGHT 
- SPIRAL FLAME, aſcending from the ever-glow- 


ing altar, impreſſed their inmoſt ſouls with an 
awful ſenſe of the preſent Deity, The pla. 


netary train was repreſented by images equally 
emblematical of their ſuppoſed form and in- 
fluence, and the ſigns of the zodiac blazed in 


imitative gold round the emboſſed and vaulted 
roof. Imagination cannot avoid kindling at 
the ſcene, and it is difficult to refrain from 
ruſhing into the enthuſiaſm of poetry, while 
we take a review of the probable ſplendour 


and magnificence of this ancient ſpecies of 
devotion. All the caverns might truly be 
. called PpYRÆIA, or ſanctuaries that cheriſhed 


the eternal flame. The whole circumference 


of the rock was illumined and the mountain 
burned with fire! Throughout all the deep 
receſſes of its caverns, for ever reverberated the 


echoes of the hallowed cov E oF SACRIFICE, 
Around all the ſhores of the iſland, Taz $4- 
CRED BELL of religion inceſſantly rang. The 
ſecret gloom of thoſe majeſtic foreſts, that ſur- 


_ rounded the rock, perpetually reſounded with 


the MYSTIC so of prayer and thankſgiving. 
„ DW 
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One order of prieſts, arrayed in veſtments of 
WOVEN BARK,* and having on their heads 


thoſe pyramidal caps, which equally diſtin- 
guiſhed the Indian and the Egyptian prieſts, 


and which, M. Savary informs us, are at this 


day worn by the latter, attended to watch the 


never-dying flame, and invigorated it by the 
frequent injection of precious gums and aro- 
matic woods. Another order of prieſts was 
employed in preparing the various ſacrifices. 
Some were occupied in inſtructing the young- 
er Brahmins in the profound arcana of thoſe 
more abſtruſe ſciences, of which the numerous 


emblems on every. fide ſo conſpicuouſly at- 
tracted the attention; while others again were 


initiating them into the myſterious rites of 
that religion, of which the principal deities 
were ſculptured on the walls of their caverns, 


No doubt many of thoſe ſculptures, which 


cannot now be explained, ſhadow out the ſa- 
cred hiſtory of the Indian religion as well as 
the heroic feats of the ancient rajahs. They 
may exhibit the contentions of the benevolent 


and malignant Dewtahs, They may diſplay 


the triumphs of perfevering piety over vice 


armed with giant terrors, and of juſtice over 


PIO though throned in the plenitude of 
„ its. 


„ See the SAcoxTALA throughout. 
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its power, and arrayed in all the gorgeous en- 
ſigns of uſurped ſovereignty. This appears to 
me the moſt certain clue to the explanation of 
the greateſt part of the carved imagery; and 
exactly in this manner were the innumerable 
mythologic figures that crowd the walls of 
ELoRA, near Dowletabad, explained to M. 
Anquetil by the two Brahmins who attended 
him thither for the purpoſe of throwing light 
upon this obſcure ſubject. Mr. Dalrymple's 
account, in the Archæologia, greatly ſtrength- 
ens this conjecture; for, the writer clearly 
diſcoyered © the effigies of great perſons com- 
pelling their ſubjects to obedience; others ex- 
ecuting juſtice; others, as he conceived, by 
the mildneſs of their aſpect, ſhewing tender- 
neſs in their admonitions; and others again 
exhibiting inſtances of their proud proweſs in 
arms.“ While virtue and ſcience kindled at 
theſe examples ever preſent to their view, while 
devotion was animated by the awful preſence 
of the deities addreſſed, how ardent muſt have 
been the throb for diſtinction which the for- 
mer felt, how energic the ejaculations of the 
latter! Every tongue uttered the dictates of 
wiſdom, and every heart bounded with the 


tranſports of religion, | 
5 SECTION 
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M. Superſtition of India and Egypt commenced, 


5 | preparatory to 4 more extenſive Survey in 4 
g Future Section. — The Origin and Hiflory of 


 Hieroglyphic Deſignation. — Thoſe of Tnaia 
and Egypt compared. — Have nearly all an 


| of either Country and | their Functions com- 

pared. — The Cavern-Rites of Mithra prac- 
tiſed in both. — A flupendous Excavation in 

' the Thebais, with a Sacrifice to the Sun ſculp- 


10 4 Chaldaic and n Origin. 


EST the aſſertions 1 in the preceding pages 
ſhould appear to ſome of my readers to 


he be of too general a nature, and leſt I ſhauld - 
of be ſuppoſed to have ſubſtituted eloquent de- 
he clamation in the place of hiſtorical fact, 1 


| muſt now intreat their permiſſion to deſcend 
N ; * certain particulars, that will elucidate what 
N 4 has 


of ff The Parallel between the phyfical and ſymbalical 


aftronomical Alluſion. — The principal Deities | 


tured on the Walls. — The Whole zo be n. 
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nas been there obſerved; and conſider the rf 
origin, primitive intent, and progreſſive im- 


provement, of H1EROGLYPHIC SCIENCE, The 


ſubject, as it relates to India, has never before 


been extenſively diſcuſſed ; and, if their pati- 


_ ence be not totally exhauſted, ſome intereſting 
matter will perhaps occur, in the courſe of 


the inveſtigation, to gratify curioſity and re- 
ward attention. 

That many of the hieroglyphic ſculptures 
in the caverns of Salſette and Elephanta bear 


a reference to the aſtronomical as well as to 
the mythological notions prevailing in India, 
cannot be doubted by any body who conſiders 


how intimately, in the ancient world, theſe 


ſciences were connected, or. rather that their 


mythology, in a great degree, reſted upon the 
baſis of their wild aſtronomical ſpeculations. 


It has been aſſerted by the ancients, and the 


aſſertion has been received with implicit con- 


fidence by the moderns, that HEROSGLYP HIS 
were invented, by the prieſts of Egypt, to ſhade, 


under a veil of impenetrable myſtery, the ſub- 


lime arcana of their theology and philoſophy ; 


that theſe hieroglyphic, or allegorical, charac- 


ters were the firſt- written language of man- 


kind, and were the undoubted origin of alpha- 
betical letters. Hence Kircher on this ſubject 


declares, 


— 


[ 18; ] 


declares, De primævis Egyptiorum litteris varie 


diverſorum ſunt opiniones. Omnes tamen in 
hoc conſentiunt, pleraſque ex ſacrorum ani- 
malium forma, inceſſu aliarumque corporis Par- 
tium fitibus et ſymmetria deſumptas.* A wri- 


ter of the preſent century, however, not in- 


ferior in genius to the moſt learned of the 
ancients, who has devoted the greater part of 


his ſecond volume of the Divine Legation of 


Moſes to the elucidation of the obſcure hiſto- 
ry of hieroglyphics, and, in particular, of 
thoſe of Egypt, to which country our ſubject 
at preſent naturally directs our attention, ſtre- 
nuouſly contends, that emblematic painting 


was the firſt as well as readieſt method which 


mankind adopted to communicate their con- 
ceptions to each other. He exemplifies his 
new theory by exhibiting an engraving of a 


| Mexican picture, copied from Purchaſe, which 
contains the hiſtory of an ancient king of Mex- 


ico, during a period of fifty-one years, highly 
curious and full of emblematic figures, He 


corroborates that theory by affirming, from a 


Spaniſh writer, that, when the inhabitants of 


the coaſt of South America ſent expreſſes to 
Montezuma 


* OEdip, Egypt. vol. iii. p. 42. 


+ See that engraving, vol. ii. p. Ey, of the D Divi ine * of 
Moſes, demonſtrated. 
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Montezuma concerning the firſt invaſion of 
the Spaniards, their advices were delineated 
in large paintings upon cloth. Hieroglyphic 
figures of animals and other objects, in imi- 
tation of thoſe paintings, he repreſents as the 
next gradation in the mode of communicating 


information; and, when theſe were eſtabliſhed, 
though he will not allow them to have been 
invented, he admits them to have been employ- 


ed, by the artful policy of the Egyptian prieſts, 
for the purpoſe of concealing the more ſacred 


myſteries of their ſuperſtition, as well from 


the eyes of the vulgar among their own coun- 
trymen as from the ſcrutinizing curioſity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever might have 


been the real origin of hieroglyphics, and this 


ſeems to be the moſt rational account of it, 
the ſame policy, in order to render them more 


_ auguſt and venerable, led thoſe prieſts to re- 


preſent them as fabricated by the immediate 
inſpiration of the gods, whoſe rites and myſte- 
ries they typified. The ſtupendous ſyſtem of 
the Egyptian religion and ſciences ſoon be- 
came involved in the holy gloom of hierogly- 
phics. The veſtibules, the walls, the roofs, 
of their temples, were covered with theſz 
myſtic ſymbols, ſhadowing out, under the 
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legiſlators, and indicative of the revolutions 
and influences of the hoſt of heaven. As in 


to the deity were generally placed the animals 
ſacred to that deity, which, gradually beco- 


time ſucceeded throughout Egypt to the 
were honoured with reſpect bordering upon 
agreeing with Shuckford, in oppoſition to 
Warburton, that here we may plainly diſcover 
the origin of that worſhip, ſo degrading to 
pagan times to the brute creation ; but, as 


that kind of worſhip was never very pre- 
dominant in Hindoſtan, I ſhall not particu- 


de- ch enlarge upon the ſubject, though ſome 
1 of Nof its ſtriking features will naturally meet our 


be. views in the courſe of this inveſtigation. 


y- Thus, in the former country, the Apis was 


ofs, the known ſymbol of Ofris, and was accor- 
jeſe dingly worſhipped. The White Bull, ac- 
the I cording to Sir William Jones, is the animal 
IAres 1 8 on 


figures of animals and other expreſſive em- 
blems, the hiſtory of their greater and tutelary f 
deities, as well as that of their kings and 


the Egyptian ſo in the Hindoo temples, near 


ming his repreſentative ſymbol upon earth, in 
honours the deity enjoyed, and, even in India, 


veneration. On this point I cannot help + 


human nature, which was paid in ancient 


— -u 


5 . 
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on which Servas is repreſented i in the Indian 
pagodas; and this may be one cauſe of the 


general homage paid to that animal in Hin- 
doſtan, although, take away the allegory, and 


it will be found, that both are only venerated 
for their great uſe in agriculture. A cat was 
in Egypt conſidered as a ſymbol of the moon, 
and Plutarch gives this curious philoſophical 


reaſon for it ; they thought that the contrac- 
tion and the dilatation of the eye of that ani- 


mal afforded a juſt emblem of the increaſe and 


decreaſe of the moon's orb. | 'T he repreſenta- 
tive 


* Caſling my eye, during the period of writing this diſſens 


tion, upon Mr. Coſtard's laborious attempt to trace, to Orienta 
primitives, the Greek names of the ſeveral planets; I obſerve, 


that, in examining the appellation Zivs, or Jup1TER, he pro. 
duces two Chaldee verbs, which he tranſlates Sevah and Seve, 
ſignifying ro exult for joy 5 either of which, he ſays, might be 


its poſſible radix. He then traces the ſame word to an equally 


poſſible radix in Arabic, which he writes du or du, ſignifying 
Lord, or one that poſſeſſes ; with which, he adds, * very near) 
agrees the yu of the Welſh, the den of the Corniſh, and the 
deus of the Latins; to which may probably be added the div of 
the Hindoos. This name Mr. Coſtard thinks might ſuit the 


character of the prince, but the name of the planet he would deduce 


from dba, lux, lumen, ſplendor, which might be the primary 
meaning of the Chaldee Sevah. If the above derivation be not 


too far-fetched, it will help to unravel the hiſtory of this god, 
who, we have before obſerved, has been denominated the Jupiter 


Genitor of India. Coſtard's Aſtronomy, p. 193. 
+ Plutarch in his Treatiſe de Iſide et Oſiride, p. 360, which 


treatiſe developes all the complicated myſteries of that worſhip. 


tit 


1 
tive ſymbol of the moon in India, according 
to the Heetopades* and Mr, Wilkins, is a 


rabbit, which animal conſtantly ornaments 


the right hand of the repreſentative images of 
that deity, drawn or ſculptured in the pago- 
das. A ſerpent was adored in Egypt as the 


emblem of the divine nature; not only, fays- 


Warburton, on account of its great vigour 
and ſpirit, but of its extended age and revi- 
reſcence;” and we have obſerved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that, in Caſhmere, there were 
no leſs than ſeven hundred places, where car- 
ved figures of ſnakes were worſhipped. Indeed 
almoſt all the deities in Salſette and Elephanta 
either graſp ſerpents in their hands or are 
environed with them, which can only be in- 
tended as a mark of their divinity, They are 
alſo ſculptured: on the cornices ſurrounding 


the roofs of thoſe caverns and the more 
modern pagodas ; a circumſtance which re- 


minds me of another uſe to which ſerpents 


were applied in the ſymbols of Egypt; for, 


their wreathed bodies, in its hieroglyphic 


ſculpture, repreſented the oblique courſe of 
the ſtars, while the ſame bodies, formed into 

a circle, were an emblem of eternity ; and it. 
will be remembered, that the en was one 


of 


* 


3 See 1 p. 177, and Fey 


„„ 

of the moſt conſpicuous of the forty-eight Orn 
great conſtellations, into whieh the ancients thei 
divided the viſible heavens. On thoſe cornices ties. 


1... too, in emboſſed work, are ſeen very con- neck 
g ſpicuous figures of horſes, elephants, and tet! 


tions, three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed con- a 
| ſtellations of the Hindoos ; the two former why 
of which ſtand foremoſt in order among 
j thoſe enumerated in Mr. Coſtard's table“ of et 
| the twenty-ſeven conſtellations, of which the I leſs 
| zodiac of the Indians conſiſts, called Acuz- the 
1 'vint and BARANI; literally, the horſe and the Wil 
elephant : while the third, or Sing, is that 
favourite ſign of the ſame zodiac, which gives 

the additional honour'of its name to that of ſupp 


. 


= — — — — 29 ee 
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1 every brave rajah, who. chooſes to be diſtin. I Hes 
| guiſhed on the roll of fame for poſſeſſing the robo 


fortitude of a 105. . Theſe ſymbolic ani- 
mals probably, in the ancient mythological I ery 
ſyſtem, repreſented the renowned hero-deities Por 


= = 
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of India in the ſame manner as in Egypt the caſio 
l god Orus was recogniſed in Orion, Anubis in ig 
Wh) 
i Sirius, or the Dog-ſtar, Typho in Urſa Ma- me 


jor, or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, or 
the Dragon, It was this cloſe union of the 
Hindoo theology and aſtronomy which de- 
: ceived that 3 and judicious hiſtorian, Mr. 
| Orme, 


1 As Tao. p. 5. | * As Cazyr SING 
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orme, æ when he declared, that the hiſtory of 
their gods was a heap of the greateſt abſurdi- 
ties. © It is, ſays he, Eſwara twiſting off the 
neck of Brahma; it is the Sun who gets his 
teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
her. face beat black-and-blue at a feaft, at 
which the gods quarrel, and fight with the 


ſpirit of a mob.” Theſe celeſtial combats, 


repreſented at various feſtivals in India, doubt- 


leſs allude to the conjunction or oppoſition of 
the conſtellations; and the aſſertion of Mr. 


Wilkins, that, on every eclipſe, the Hindoos 


believe thoſe planets to be ſeized upon by a 
large ſerpent, or dragon, which aſſertion is 


ſupported by two paſſages of the Geeta and 
Heetopades, f in the ſtrongeſt manner eor- 
roborates the ſuppoſition. I cannot paſs by 
this inviting opportunity of demonſtrating the 


very ſtriking ſimilarity in ſentiment, ſubſiſting 


upon this as well as upon many other oc- 


caſions, between the Hindoos and the Chineſe, 
proving either an original deſcent from the 


lame common anceſtor, or a moſt intimate 
connection between thoſe nations at ſome re- 


mote 


3 Orme's Hindoftan, vol. „ 
+ Bhagvat Geeta, p. 149. 


1 Heetopades, p. 28, and note, p. 29. 


5 deeply, and at what remote periods, their al- 
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| mote æra. The Jeſuit Le Compte, giving a 
_ deſcription. of a partial eclipſe of the ſun, 
which he obſerved in China about the end of 
April, 1688, informs us, that, during the 


whole of the eclipſe, the Chineſe were under 


the greateſt alarms, imagining they were go- 
ing to be ſuddenly enveloped in thick dark- 
neſs, and made every where the moſt hideous 
yelling and horrid noiſes to oblige the dragon ts 
depart. © For, to this animal,” he adds, 
« they attribute all the diſappearances of the 
ſtars which take place, becauſe the celeſtial 
dragon, being hunger-bitten, at that time 


| holds the Sun or Moon faſt between his dern 


with intent to devour them.“ * 

The whole of this curious relation exhibits 
to us, not only deciſive evidence of the early 
| proficiency of the Hindoos and Chineſe in the 
ſcience of aſtronomy, but a glaring proof how 


tronomical and theological ſpeculations were 
blended together and, as it were, inter- 
woven. To explain the alluſion, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the reader, not converſant with al- 
tronomy, ſhould be informed of the follow- 
ing circumſtance, to which I requeſt his at- 
tention, as it will be of material uſe towards 

| underſtanding 

*Le Chit? 5 Memoir: of China, p. 480. Engliſh edit. 


hand, the point in the 


3 

underſtanding many parts of the Indian al- 
tronomical my thology that will hereafter oc- 
cur. The two points in the heavens, where 
the moon's! apparent orbit cuts the ecliptic, 
are called the Moon's NoDES. The poiint where 
the nioon appears to croſs the ecliptic, during 
her Paſſage into north latitude, is denomi- 

| the other | 


nated her ASCENDING woDs. On 
heavens, at which the 


moon croſſes the ecliptic, during her paſſage 
into ſouth latitude, is called by aſtronomers 
her DESCENDING noDE. To the circular curve, 
thus geſcribed by the mobfi's orbit, the fancy 
of the ancient Afiatie aſtronomers aſſigned the 
figure of à ſerpent, as : nflced tlley did to the 
path of the ſun through” the ſiguus of the 
zodiac; which, in Eaſtern Hieroglyphits: 15 re- 
by a cirele of ntertafining ſerpeuts. 


preſented 
Serpens and Draco are terms? that in aſtrono- 
and ir lis: therefore, àc- 


my. are ſynonymous, 
cording” to Dr. Long, 
nodes I have followed abo 
dians give the appellation of 
| thoſe parts of the: orbit of me indon where 
ſne makes the greateſt deviation from the line 
of the ecliptic This 18 


hoſe aeccunt of the 


Long's Aſtronomy» vol. i. p. 361. 


vez* that the Ard 
dragon s ballies to 


cuſtomary with them 


a this day, and proves that they derived their 
q 75 \ | O . ; | , 
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See Dr. 
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deed it may be to any planet, 


I &F- 


| aftronomical notions from the ſame fountain 
with the Indians and Chineſe ; I mean their 


anceſtors of the old Chaldean ſchool. The 
moon's aſcending node 1s therefore called the 


PRAGON'S HEAD, and her deſcending node the 


PRAGON'S TAIL, But we ſee that the allego- 
rical alluſion of the rapacity of the celeſtial 
dragon 1s likewiſe extended to the ſyn, as in- 


paſſing orbit the ecliptic is at any time and in 
a ſimilar manner interſected, and from ideas 
of. this kind undoubtedly have ariſen all thoſe 
ridiculous tales of the conteſts of thoſe celeſtial 
combatants. As an illuſtration of what has 
been juſt obſerved, I have annexed a repre- 
ſentation of the real aſtronomical figure made 
by the moon's orbit in paſſing the ecliptic, 


and of the hieroglyphic emblem to which it 


indiſputably gave birth. 


It may here be remarked that no o ecliphes 
can happen, except when the two planets are 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the 

ecliptic, whence indeed that great cirele derives 


its name, This portion of the heavens, there- 
fore, has been in all ages the object of more 
particular obſervation of the ſpeculative race 
of philoſophers, and it is in this region that 


infidelity has been too fatally buſy in form- 


ing 


by whoſe 


ing 
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ing calculations and erecting hypotheſes ſab- 
verſive of the Moſaic theology and hoſtile to 


I ſhall, 
that it is 


the deareſt intereſts of mankind. 
hereafter, have occaſion to evinee 
chiefly, if /not ſolely, on calculations founded 
upon the retrograde motion of theſe nodes 
from eaſt to welt, that is, in an order con- 
trary to that of the ſigns, and the flow, but 
now-demonſtrated, decreaſe of the obliquity 
of that ecliptic, after the rate of a degree in 
one hundred years, that all the ancient athe- 
iſtieal ſyſtems, aſſerting the immenſe duratiog 
of the world, have been founded. On a mi- 
nute examination of them, we ſhall probably 
diſcover that they are erected upon a ba 

ſcarcely leſs chimerical than the fable of * the 
celeſtial dragon, who, upon every lunar e- 
clipſe, is ſuppoſed by the Hindoos and the 
Chineſe to ſeize with-his teeth that affrighted 
orb, In the aſtronomical figure ſubjoined, 


number 1 denotes the moon in her aſcending. 


node, numher 2 repreſents the planet in her 
deſcending node, numbers 3 and 4 mark that 
wide portion of the ſerpentine curve, which, 
in the Arabjan aſtronomy, is called the belly 
of the dragon, By the dragon, Dr. Long ob- 
ſerves, the ancients did not mean that fictitious 
and monſtrous figure with wings, which we 
8 mm 


- Ee repraſented in modern' Peazze l but ſim: 

fly a large ſnake, as delineated below, by 
compariſon of which with the former mathe 
matical figure we fo plainly trace the pro. 
greſſive union of their aſtronomical ſpeculas 
auß with their hieroglyphic nn” 


4 | 


( 
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China, to impreſs with awe and veneration 


the inferior claſſes of mankind, purpoſely 
veiled under obſcure ænigmas their deep aſtro- 
nomical diſcoveries, and inveſted ſcience with 


| the mantle of hieroglyphics. With what un- 


wearied aſſiduity aſtronomy itſelf was ancient- 
ly purſued in both countries, thoſe maſſy mar- 
ble inſtruments, erected in the obſervatories of 
Pekin and Benares, to be ſeen, the former in 
Du Halde, the latter in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and with corre& engravings of 
which that portion of this work, which treats 
of their literature, will be decorated, remain 
perpetual and irrefragable teſtimonies, I ſhall, 
hereafter, in-my review of Oriental aſtronomy, 
have occaſion to remark how deeply theſe 
aſtronomical purſuits influenced all the na- 


tional habits and opinions of Eaſtern people ; 
how intimately they were blended with all 


their ſyſtems of theology, and even infected 
their ſolemn codes of legiſlation, in which we 


ſhould leaſt of all expect to find the operations 


of fancy to predominate. Of all the phæno- 
mena of aſtronomy, none, however, ex- 
cited more general diſmay and aſtoniſhment, 


throughout all the nations of the pagan 


world, than eclipſes. The moon was thought, 
0 3 during 
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during thoſe ſolemn periods of public alatm, 
to be ſtruggling in laborious toils, and, to 
aſſuage her pangs, in that moment of ima- 


gined diſtreſs, while the Chineſe rent the air 


with the ſound of cymbals, trumpets, and 
the clanging of leſs melodious inſtruments, 
the whole affrighted nation of the Hindoos 
crowded to the banks of the Ganges, and 


other ſacred rivers, and anxiouſly endeavour- 


ed, by univerſal ablution in their ſtreams, to 
prepare themſelves for the deſtiny which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 

As another evident proof how early and 


how deeply the ancient Indians were engaged 


in aſtronomical purſuits, the reader will per- 


mit me to remind him of what has already 


been remarked from Mr. Halhed, that the 
days of the week are named, in the moſt 


ancient and venerable Sanſcreet books, from 


the very ſame planets to which they were 
aſſigned by the Greeks and Romans. Their 
names, as they ſtand in that gentleman's pub- 


4lication, are AUuDEETYE WAR, or Solis dies; 


Some waR, or Lunt dies; MunGEL waR, 
or Martis dies; Boopyue war, or Mercuri 
dies; BREEHESPET WAR, or Jovis dies; 
SHOOKRE WAR, or Veneris dies; and SEE“ 


'  NISHER WAR, Or Saturni dies, I muſt here 


_ obſerve 
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obſerve that theſe names of the ſeven planets, 


over each of which a god preſides, are very 


differently written by M. Sonnerat, as the 
reader may ſee in page 170 of the firſt of his 
inſtructive but coſtly volumes,* as indeed are 


almoſt all the names of the Indian divinities, 


from the mode of writing them in the Aſiatie 
Reſearches, and by Mr. Wilkins, a circum» 
ſtance which has often been to me the oc- 


caſion of ſome perplexity, ſince I could only 
| diſcover them by their functions to be the ſame 


deities. M. Sonnerat has in the ſame page 
ſupplied me with a. remarkable proof of my 
recent aſſertion, that the various conjunctions 
and oppoſitions of the planets, their approach- 
es towards the earth, and their retrogradations, 

TT: | are, 


I have, with good reaſon, 3 the publication of 
M. Sonnerat as coſtly though inſtructive and ingenious. For 


the two quarts volumes, of which it conſiſts, I paid Mr. White 


three guineas and a half; and to give the reader ſome faint 
idea of the expence which I have been at on account of this 


publication, I ſhall inſert below the prices of only a few of 


theſe foreign authors upon Oriental ſubjects; antiquities, geo- 


graphy, and aftronomy. Antiquite expliquee, 15 tom. 151. 158. 


D'Ancarville, Recherches, &c. 3 tom. 31. 18s. Voyages de 
Niebuhr, 4 tom. 51. 5s. D'Anville Antiquit. Geograph. 
il. 5s. Kircher's OEdipus Ægyptiacus, 4 tom. 41. La Lande, 
Aſtronomie, 41. 4s. &c. &c. &c. beſides the moſt expenſive of 
our Engliſh authors on Indian and Oriental Antiquities, as the 
Aſiatic Reſearches, 2 rom. 51. bn Pocock's s Egypt, 2 tom. 41. 48. 


&c. Cc. &c, Kc. 
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Are, among the Hindoos, the perpetual ſores 
of rejoicing or alarm. SAN, or Saturn, 
ſays this author, is the god who inflicts pu- 
miſhment on men during this life; he ap- 
proaches only to annoy them: Saturdsy'3s.the 
day of the week ſacred to him, The Indians 
entertain dreadful apprehenſions concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliatory prayers. 
He is repreſented as of a Blue colour; he has 
four arms; he is mounted upon a raven; and 

is ſurrounded by two ſerpents, whoſe intertwi- 
ning bodies form a circle round him.” The 
raven, I muſt remark, is a bird of ill preſage, 
and how it came originally to be ſo eſteemed 
all over the Oriental world will be clearly ma- 
nifeſted when we ſhall arrive at the hiſtory of 
the true Saturnian patriarch. The ſerpents, 
forming a circle round the orb of Saturn, 
doubtleſs indicate the vaſt ring which ſüur- 
rounds that planet; and, if this mythological 
delineation of Saturn be of any remote date, 
it is a till farther proof of their early diſcove- 
Ties in aſtronomy, ſince the phznomenon of 
Saturn's ring was, according to Dr. Long, 
never promulgated to European aſtronomers 
before: the time of the great Huygens, who 
firſt publiſhed his Sy/fema Saturnium i in 1659.“ 
| I ſhall 


. 855 Le 1 p· 714. 
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I ſhall; preſently enter upon a nm 


and particular inquiry into the theological and 


metaphyfical doctrines taught in the caverns 


of India, and endeavour to aſcertain: the æra 


in which, and the race by whom, they were 


originally fabricated. That they were | cayes 
in which the myſteries of Mithra, or myſte- 


ries very much reſembling thoſe of Mithra, 
were aneiently performed, has, I truſt, been 
proved both from the analogy in religion be- 
tween the old inhabitants of Perſia and India, 


in their general veneration of the su and 


FIRE, as well as from the ſimilitude of the 


ſtructures and ornaments of theſe caverns with 
thoſe of the rocky temples, excavated, in ho- 


nour of Mithra, in the mountains of Perſia 


and Media, It appears to me that MiTaura 


and SURYA are the ſame mythologic being, 
and that the Sauras and the PRRSEES are 
ſects only different in name. The former 
appellation is aſſerted by Kircher to be the 


fame with Mithraim, or Miſraim ;* and, if 


we could allow that derivation to be juſt, we 
ſhould not long be perplexed concerning the 
origin of his worfhip, ſince Miſraim was the 


firſt-born ſon of the idolatrous Ham. Others, 
however, have, with more probability, de- 


| | . 
e OEdip. Egypt. tom. i. p. 218, 5 
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led the name from an Oriental primitive, 


fignifying 2 rock, an etymology very corref. 
pondent with his origin; for Mithras, in the 


| Perſian mythology, is faid to have been born 


of a ſtone, by which was allegorically denoted 
the vixx emitted by the colliſion of two flint- 


ſtones: ſemina lamm abſtruſa in vents ſilicis, 
Plutarch q poſſibly from ſome Oriental fable, 


has improved upon this allegory ; for, he ac. 


uaints us, that Mithra, born of a ſtone, and 

deſitous of having offspring, copulated with a 

ſtone, whence was born a ſon named Dior- 
phos, LieuT. Mithra, in the ſame vein of 
allegory, is faid, by Porphyry, to have been 
A 8TEALER OF OXEN, Which he ſecreted in 
caverns; intimating at once that the ſun, 
| like the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and 
that his prolific and generative heat produced 
that fertility by ſecret and n. _ 


Tt 1s very remarkable that, catcaling to a 
paſſage in Euſebius, quoted by Mr. Bryant,* 
Oſiris himſelf was, by the ancients, ſometimes 
called Suxtus, Octpy TRoayoprurc; xa Lugo 5 
and ſtill more ſo that, according to Lilius Gy- 

_, cited by the ſame writer, the Per fian 


* Ste Analyſis, vol. ii. p. 121, where are the references to theſs 


os mr — 


riod, 5 the worſhip in ſubterrancous receſſes 
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deity ſhould be denominated Sure; Perſas 
Luen Deum wocant: for, in this title, we re- 
cognize the very name of the ſolar divinity of 
India. If this ſhould appear far-fetched, by 
teverting to that country where the worſhip 
of the su and PLANETS was firſt propagated - 
by the impious Belus, we ſhall find in its an- 
cient name of Cupa, Syria, and in its modern 
appellation of Souria, ſufficient intimation 


from what region and from what people the 


Indian name. and adoration of the ſun were 
probably derived, Earlieft eſtabliſhed in that 


country, the Sabian error diffuſed itſelf rapidly 


over all the Eaſt, The Mithratic worſhip in 
caverns, however, continued longeſt in Perſia. 
The Perſians thought it impious to erect 


| temples to the deity; they continued, there- 


fore, to perform this worſhip by night in the 
native and obſcure cavern, and by _ SE 
the expanded canopy of heaven. 
Cambyſes, that remorſeleſs deſpoiler of the 
Egyptian temples, is, by Mountfaucon, ſup- 
poſed to have been the occaſion of renovating 


the Mithratic worſhip in Egypt about five 


hundred years before thg æra of Chriſtianity z 
for, though the Egyptians had doubtleſs wor- 
ſhipped the ſun in caverns long before that pe- 


had, 
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had, for many centuries, been fpertided by 
that in thei auguſt temples. That the rites 


of the Perſian Mithra did; at that period, a 


ſecond time commence, and were blended with 


thoſe of the Egyptian deities, is evident from 
à very curious engraving, / with which he has 


favoured the public, of an actual sacr1Fice 
To THE SUN, repreſented in an artificial ca- 


vern near the ruins of BaBain, in Upper 


Egypt. I thought it ſo curious a monument 
of this once almoſt-univerſal idolatry, and, at 
the fame time, ſo immediately illuſtrative of 
my own aſſertions of the ancient prevalence 
of it in India, that I have had it engraved, and 
ſhall preſent the reader with two deſcriptions 
of it, written at two different periods, a cen- 


tury diſtant from each other. The firſt, 


from Mountfaucon, is that of the Jeſuit Du 


Bernat, who deſigned the whole upon the 


ſpot, and is as follows : © We paſſed the ca- 
nal of Joſeph, an ancient aqueduct, and went 
to the village of Touna, near the ruins of the 
city Babain, which is in the midſt of thoſe of 
Abouſir. We paſſed over theſe ruins and a 
long plain of ſand, which brought us to a 
very ſingular monument, which my guide 
would have me fee, and which deſerves indeed 


to be ſeen, It is A SACRIFICE OFFERED TO 


Sri „„ THE 


& ty 


| 1 265 1 
Tux SUN, and is ſculptured in half relief on A 


great r rock. The hardneſs of the rock would 


have been able to defend this monument from 


the injuries of time, but not thoſe of the 


ſword, which we find the Arabians have uſed 
to deface that part of the ſacrifice which is 
wanting. I made a es of 16; as s it then ap- 


1 # — 1 — 0 


of a Valk el in the aſs &. 2 'nicuntaink 


It muſt have taken up a long time and pro- 


digious labour to excavate this rock, between 


five and ſix feet deep, and for fifty feet high | 


and' fifty wide; for, in this fo. great ſuperfi- 
cies, all the Akuter —_ to the ſacrifice | to 


Se a; #49 


cheirelel An a body of rays Kifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter. Two prieſts of a natural | 
ſtature, their heads covered with long caps 
terminating in POINTS, - ſtretch their hands” 


towards the ſun, adoring him. The ends 


of their fingers touch the ends of the ſo- 
lar rays. Two little boys, covered like the 
A ens ſtand by their ſides, and reach them 


wo great goblets full of liquor. Below the 
fun there are three lambs, killed and extended 
on piles, conſiſting of ten pieces of wood! 
Lower, by the piles, are ſeven jars, or diotas. 


On the ether ſide of the ſun, oppoſite to the 
ſacrificers, 


*# 
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2 kacrificers,. there are two women and two 
* girls in full relief, joined to the rock by part 
of their Hacks only and their feet. We ſee 
very  plainty* marks of the ſtrokes by which 
1 heads were deſtroyed. Behind the two 
boys there is a kind of ſquare, charged with 
ſeveral' hieroglyphics, but ſome larger than 
others are placed up and down in the image.“ 
Bo far M. Bernat in the Antiquities of Mount- 
faucon. The other account is that of M. Sa- 
vary, who viſited this curious monument in 
2777, and I am happy in an opportunity of 
doing juſtice, in this reſpect, to the accuracy 
of this traveller, who has been decried as 2 
writer rather fanciful than correct. Through 
each of the deſcriptions a ſtrong feature of 
ſimilarity reigns, and jt muſt give pleaſure to 
the reader to find that, in the ſpace of nearly 

na century, no freſh injury has been done; 
through the prejudice and ſuperſtition of the 
_ tyrants under whoſe dominion Egypt groans, 
- to ſo beautiful « a ent of mythologic an- 

4 ; tiquity. | 

A league to the ſouth, (ſays M. Sayary,) 
are the ruins of an ancient city, which enrich 


the * town of Babain. Some e be⸗ 
| „ yond 


„ „„ £ 


| 2 See Mounthnon, L'Antiquits expliquee, the fupplenient on 
the gods of Egypt, tom. ii. book 7, and plate 50. 
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yond | is a curious monument, a rock ſmoothed 


by the chiſſel, in the body of which a grotto 


has been cut fifty feet in diameter and fix 


deep; the bottom repreſents 4 ſacrifice 40 thy 7 


fun, which is ſculptured in demi- relief; 
the right hand, two prieſts, with pornted _ 
raiſe their arms towards that orb, and touch 


the end of its rays with their fingers; behind 


| them, two children, with ſimilar caps, hold 
vaſes for the libation. Three wood piles, 
ſuſtained by ſeven vaſes with handles, and 
placed under the ſun, bear flam lambs. On 


| the left are two young maidens, who are * nly þ 


attached to the tone by the feet and back; 
the Arabs have broken off the heads and 
disfigured them with their lances. Various 


hieroglyphics around give, no doubt, the hiſ- 


tory of this ſacrifice, which I believe is meant 


to Jupiter Ammon, a ſymbolical deity, by. 
which the ancient Egyptians denoted the Sun's 
entrance into the ſign of the Ram. This ani- 


mal was conſecrated to Jupiter, and they then 


celebrated the commencement of the aſtrono- 


mical year and the renewal of light. The 


monument thus deſcribed, cut in hard ſtone, 


cannot but endure to the lateſt poſterity,” *. 


* Savary's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 448. 


E 1 


Of this moſt valuable and elaborate ri remain 


of” Antiquity; ſo directly elueidatory of the 
Mithratic worſhip of the Perſians, and which, 
perha; 8, has mot, for its ſingular curioſity, i its 


fival in the world; Mr. Mazell, my engfaver, 


has taken uncommon pains to furniſh the 
feader with an exact copy: and Mountfaucon 


Bimſelf having farther obliged his readers with 


Various judicious obſervationis ? and conjee- 


tures concerning the ſeveral objects pourtray- 


ed upon it, 1 ſhall ſtate them as à guide to 

the judgment of the reader, while he ſurveys 
with wonder a work thus exquiſitely wfbu gho 

with ſo rude an inſtrument as the chiſſel. 


The Perſians, our author remarks, had two 


ways of repreſenting the sun in ſculpture 
and painting: the one, under the form of a 
Joung man, whom they denominated Mi- 


THRAS ; and the other in the ſimilitude of oa - 
HUMAN. FACE RADIATED. The latter is ex 


hibited in the annexed plate; and, in the ſe- 
cond part of this volume, my ſubſcribers will 
be preſented with a very correct engraving, 
copied from à rock, of the Perſian Mithras, 
WIG RED, with other aſtronomical ſymbols. 
By the three piles on which the lambs are ex- 
tended for * he 1 is of ee are ſym- 

| bolized 
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ddlized the THREE ' SEASONS ; for, anciently; | 
they reckoned only three. By the ſeven vaſes 
are denoted. the SEVEN pays of the week, or 
elſe the ſeven planets; and, in corroboration : 


of this laſt conjecture, he refers to an image 
of Mithras engraved in another part of his 
Antiquities, near which are ſeven altars flaming 


to the honour of that deity. The repreſenta- 


tion of TIE and its various parts, by ſymbo- 
lical figures, was a very common and a very 


natural practice with thoſe ancient mytholo- 


giſts who adored the sun, whoſe revolutions 
are the fountain and guide of all the diviſions 
of time, as the ſupreme God! The TIARE on 


| the head of the prieſts, he obſerves, very much 
reſemble thoſe of the Perſians going in pro- 
ceſſion in the baſs- reliefs found at CHELMI= 
MAR, near the ancient Perſepolis, to be ſeen 1 in - 
his ſecond volume. The ſurrounding hiero- 
glyphics; however, are evidently of Egyptian 
origin; ſince the HAwEk, which appears on 
one ſide; and the 1818, on the other, wers 


birds holden in the higheſt veneration among 


the ancient Egyptians. Their being ſculp- 


tured, together with the ſymbols of the Per- 
ſian ſuperſtition, in this image, are irrefra- 


gable proofs of his antecedent aſſertion, that, 
at the period of its excavation, the Egyp- 


Vor. II. Z F an 


jaw } 


| late.* 


were very generally, if not univerſally, in re- 
_ queſt among nations where that ſuperſtition 
was practiſed; and ſome of theſe caverns 
were full as curious in their conſtruction, 


of Media, Perſia, and India. Various engra- 


are to be met with in the travels of Le Bruyn 
and Sir John Chardin in the former of thoſe 


excavations of this ſort. From the higher 
Aſia the veneration for ſacred caverns gradu- 
ally diffuſed itſelf over Aſia Minor. The lof- 
ty ſteeps of Parnaſſus, ſacred to the Muſes, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


her dark reſponſes amidſt the gloom of a ca- 
vern; and it was from the hallowed rock of 
Delphi that the prieſteſs of Apollo, (the folar 
deity ' of Greece,) inſpired with a holy fury, 
uttered thoſe oracles, that were ſo widely ce- 
lebrated in the ancient world. In the courſe 


— — —— — EN re En eg en — pat 


tian and Perfian devotion had begun to aſſimi- 


Caves, and other ſimilar habterrninant re- 
ceſſes, conſecrated to the worſhip of the Sun, 


though poſlibly not ſo magnificent, as thoſe 


vings of Mithratic caves in Media and Perſia 


countries. The mountains of Chuſiſtan; in 
particular, at this day abound with ſtupendous 


| were covered with caverns. The Sybil made 


0 


| | s Conſult the whole of Mountfaucon's * remarks | in hs | 
| | Page of his e cited before. 
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of its progreſs from the Eaſt, this ſpecies of 
devotion ſo far infected even the Roman 


people, in the early periods of their empire, 
that they celebrated feaſts in honour of Mi- 


thra, and dedicated an altar to that deity with 
this inſcription, Deo invicto ſoli Mitbræ. The 


reigning idolatry was vigorouſly attacked by 


thoſe celebrated fathers of the church, the elo- 
quent Tertullian and the more violent Je- 
rome; the former of whom ridicules the vota- 
ries of that ſuperſtition under the term of 


knights, or ſoldiers, of Mitbra; while the latter 


brands the place of their worſhip with the 


title of the Den of Mithra.+ The ancient pre- 


'valence, indeed, of the ſolar worſhip in Rome 
is evident from the ſacred reverence that pre- 
vailed for the veal fire, which was kindled by 
the rays of the ſun, and which the virgin 


prieſteſſes, who attended it, kept continually 


burning in conſecrated vaſes. In ſuch profound 
veneration was this hallowed flame holden, that 
the accidental extinction of it was ſuppoſed to 
be the fatal preſage of the moſt dreadful cala- 
mities to the empire. Virgil repreſents Aneas, 


P 2 | | "mp 


* Mithra ſignat in frontibus mulites ſuos, lib, i. * 1, de 
Baptiſmo, 


t Michræ Sreleum, epil. ad Lp cap, li. 
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the vaunted progenitor of the Romans, as 
 zealouſly preſerving this ſacred fire amidſt the 
ſurrounding n of Troy: l 


LY 


—ͤä—— Veſtamque potentem, 
Zternunque adyti effert penetralibus ignem. 


[ | | 8 Virg. ZEneid. ii. 297. 


The 3 of Mithra, which till continued 
| to be practiſed by ſome devotees, was finally 
| proſcribed at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
prefect of the prætorium, in the fourth cen- 
mr. | 5 
Alluſi ve to this kinda 1 and 
ty, this ſpecies of devotion, there is a remarkable 
| - paſſage in Ezekiel,“ where the. inſpired pro- 
| phet in a viſion beholds, and in the moſt ſub- 
; lime language ſtigmatizes, the horrible idola- 
| trous abominations, which the Iſraelites had 
. borrowed from their Aſiatic neighbours of 
N Chaldæa, Egypt, and Perſia, And be brougbt 
mue, ſays the prophet, 0 the door of the court; 
and when I looked, behold A HOLE IN THE WALL. 
Then ſaid be unto me, ſen of man, dig now in the 
wall ; and, when I had digged in the wall, behold 
2 DOOR. And be ſaid unto me, go in, (that is, 
into this CAVERN-TEMPLE,) and behold the 
wicked abominations that they do there. So I went 
e 


— — rac — — — 
— —ä — ——— ————— ———— —2 


—— — 


| 


| 
i 
| 
- 
| 
. 
in 
| 
| 
| 


_ * Ezek, vali. 6. et ſeq. | 


| Ln] 
in, and ſaw; and behold; every form of creep- 


ing things, and abominable beaſts, and ALL THE 
10s of. the houſe of 1jrael, were POURTRAYED 

_ VPON THE WALL ROUND ABOUT, In this ſub- 
terraneous temple were ſeventy men of the anci- 


ents of the houſe of 1ſrael, and their employ- 


ment was of a nature very nearly. ſimilar to 
that of the prieſts' in Salſette; THEY STOOD 
WITH EVERY MAN HIS CENSER IN HIS HAND, 
AND A THICK CLOUD OF INCENSE WENT UP. 
Then ſaid be unto me, ſon of man, haſt thou ſeen 
What the ancients of the houſe of Iſrael do 1N 


THE | DARK, every man in the CHAMBERS OF 


HIS IMAGERY? In Egypt, to the particular 
idolatry of which country, it is plain, from his 
mentioning every form of creeping things , and 
abominable beaſts, the prophet in this place al- 
ludes, theſe dark ſecluded receſſes were called 
MYSTIC CELLS, and in them were celebrated 


the ſecret myſteries of Iſis and Ofiris, repre- 


ſented by the quadrupeds ſacred to thoſe deities, 
who, after all, as has been repeatedly aſſerted 
in this Differtation, are only perſonifications of 


the su and Moon. Thoſe, who are ſtill in- 


clined to contend for the ſuperior antiquity of 
Egypt above all nations of the earth, . will, 
from this circumſtance, probably join with 


"WAGER in inſiſting that the MiTuRATIC 
F 3 1 


6 1 


ties themſelves were eſtabliſhed in imitation 
of thoſe of Iſis and Oſiris. But ſince by Oſi- 


ris was ſymbolized the s0LAR sPHERE, and, by 


his affectionate conſort Iſis, the Lunar ors, | 


illumined by his ray, or, as ſome mythologiſts 


explain it, the TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, made 
_ fruitful by his generative warmth, we muſt 


look for the origin of this ſplendid devotion ta 


that primæval country where the hoſt of hea- 


ven and the elements of nature were firſt ve- 


nerated ; and whence the Sabian ſuperſtition 


darted thoughout the world that beam of 


tranſcendant, but deluſive, brightneſs which 


dazzled the eyes of the infatuated human race, 


and induced them to miſtake and adore the 


grand receptacle of light for the Source of 


Light himſelf! Before this work ſhall be 
concluded, the ample retroſpect, which my 


ſabje& will compel me to take of the Chaldaic 


theology and ſciences, will have a direct ten- 
dency to eſtabliſh the truth of the hypotheſis, 
which makes Chaldæa the original ſource of 
the Sabian error, and the central region in 
which it moſt vigorouſly flouriſhed. For, 


upon what other hypotheſis ſhall we account 


for the univerſal and immemorial prevalence 


of this ſuperſtition in every region of the earth ? 
how ſhall we explain ſo ſingular a phznome- 
| non 


„ 
non as that the pyramidal temple, ſymbolical 
of the ſolar ray, ſhould riſe with almoſt as bold 
an elevation in Mexico as in Egypt? and that 
the Peruvians ſhould adore the ſan with as 
much ardour as anciently did the Magi of 
| Perſia and the Brahmins of India? 
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| SECTION. * f 


the Daitin nes of the Brabmins 8 early Greeks 
compared i in a more particular Inveſtigation of 
: the myſterious Theological Rites, ancienily ceis- 
© brated in the Caverns of Salſeite and Ele 
Pbanta; Provi 2 From the Si milarity of their 
Conſtruction, in Reſpeck to the greater and It fs 
5 . Diviſions, and the long winding gloomy Re- 


5 ceſſes, equally belonging to thoſe Caverns, the 
myſtic Cell of Egypt, and the Temple of BEleufis g 


in Greece, tbat the MYSTERIES ſo celebrated 

ober all the ancient World, but particularly 
by in Greece, Were Arft performed i in India, be- 
; © cauſe the older. Empire. = — The Metempſychy 2 
the. badi ng Doctrine in all the ancient M- 
ee branched out into two diſtincs Kinds: 
tbe moral Metempſychoſs and the fidereal Me- 


s FY 


* emplyebojis. — Both "wo word „„ ag 
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II MYSTERY, Dark and ſecret as were 
_ ſubterrancous vaults and woody receſſes, 


1 "HE GENIUS oH ANTIQUITY delighted i in 
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g in which the ſages of the Eaſt took up their 


reſidence, were the doctrines there promul- 


gated. Their theology was veiled in allegory | 
and bieroglyphics ; their pliloſophy was in- 
volved in a circle of ſymbols. All the ſub- 


lime wiſdom of Aſia, however, was concen- 
trated and diſplayed in the cave Or MirnRA, 
which, we have obſerved from Porphyry, re- 


Preſented THE workLD, and contained ex- 
preſſive emblems of the various ol of 


| nature. 


1 have offered very forcible 0 to 
prove, that the excavations of Salſette and Ele- 


pkanta were no other than ſtupendous tem- 
"ples, in which the rites of that deity, though 


probably under a different appellation, were 
performed. As corroborative evidence of my 


aſſertions in that reſpe&, I have given, in 
a preceding ſection, the deſcription of two 
auguſt temples to the ſun; the one of aſto- 
niſhing ſplendour, inGuzzurat, which was viſit- 
_ ed by Apollonius. Tyanæus, in his voyage to 
India, at fo remote a period as eighteen hundred 
years ago: and the other affirmed, in the Ayeen 
| Akbery, to have been erected by an ancient ra- 
jah, and not leſs remarkable for its magnitude 
and beautiful ſculptures than the former for its 


nn” But ſince the caverns of India are 
* 


— 


Two] 
undoubtedly of a date far anterior to the aw 
the ſecond Zoroaſter, or Zaratuſht, who flou- 
fiſhed in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, and 
who, according to Porphyry, © Firft of all, in 
the mountains adjacent to Perſia, conſeerated a 


natural cave in honour of Mithra, the father of 


the univerſe: * and, ſince Zoroaſter conſe- 
crated that cavern, after his viſit to the Brah- 
mins of India, and when he had already been in- 
ſtructed in the profound arcana of that aſtrono- 
mical ſcience, for which they were ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed in antiquity ; there ariſes, from this 
collective evidence, proof little leſs than de- 


monſtrative, that certain myſterious rites and 


ceremonies, congemal with their aſtronomical 
and theological ſpeculations, were inſtituted 


and celebrated in theſe caverns at a period. 


prior to thoſe celebrated in any of the neigh- 
bouring regions. Although the circumſtances 
above ſtated are highly in favour of ſuch an 


BF hypotheſis, yet it might appear preſumptuous 
in me to aſſert, that theſe myſterious celebra- 
tions were the real origin of ALI. Ther 
MYSTIC RITES Which, in ſucceeding ages, 


throughout Aſia as well as Europe, in Perſia, 
in Greece, and in Rome, paſſed under the 


Ne denominations of Mithriac, Orphic, 


Eleuſinian, 
Fs Porphyrius De Antro Nympharum, p· 254+ | 
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Eleuſinian, and Bacchie; and the more ſo, 


r 


Royptiny terhtures 8 allerted, as an in- 
controvertible fact, that the moſt early myſte- 
fies inſtituted in the world were thoſe of 
Egypt in honour of Iſis and Oſiris. When, 
however, we conſider the high and acknow- 


ledged 8 antiquity of the GRETA, and other 
Banſcreet productions, in which thoſe myſte- 


ries are evidently glanced at; when we attend 


to the form in which the caverns themſelves 
are excavated, and compare them with what 
we read, in ancient authors, of the form of 

the Egyptian and Grecian temples, ſupernal 
or ſubterranean; above all, when we conſider 


the hieroglyphic ſculptures and aſtronomical 


ſymbols, with which both the Egyptian and 
Indian temples were adorned; we poflibly:thall 


not be over-haſty in acceding to the poſitive 


aſſertion of that learned but dogmatical writer. 


Indeed, an hypotheſis directly ſubverſive of 


Warburton's may with every appearance of 


reaſon be maintained; and, before this volume 
hall be concluded, very convincing: teſtimony 
may refult from this inveſtigation, that the 


myſteries of both Oſiris and Mithra are only 
copies of the anciem worſhip of Surya, the 


TIE : 


WITT 


9 der Warburton s Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 133. 
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an} 
SOLAR FIRE, which originally was: adored'in 
Chaldæa, or Syria, as the nobleſt ohject in 
nature, and as the pureſt ſymbol of in in 


the whole extent of creation. 
The ſubject itſelf alludes to a too re- 


mote, not to be involved in the deepeſt ob- 
ſcurity. It is principally by analogy that our 
reſearches muſt be guided and our deciſion 


1 regulated. I proceed, therefore, to ſhew, 


that, in theſe caverns, apartments were con- 
ſtructed exactly ſimilar, and ſymbols were 


elevated uniformly correſpondent, with thoſe 
which were anciently provided, in the myſtic 
cells of Egypt, for the celebration of the 


rites of Iſis, and in the gloomy ſubterraneous 


receſſes: ſacred in Greece to Ceres, the great 


mother of all things, or the vivific principle 
in nature perſonified. Plutarch, * who travel- 


led into Egypt for the purpoſe of obtaining 


information upon the ſubject, and who has 


largely inveſtigated and in great part explain 
ed the doctrines inculcated by the prieſts of 
that country, concerning Iſis and Oſiris, in 
regard to the form of their temples, in which 
theſe myſteries were performed, expreſily de- 
ſeribes them, as, in one place, aveiputvwv eg 
eg neu * unadgrs x Xa xabapss, extending | 


into 
555 1 de Ifide et Okride, p. 639. Steph. edit, 
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into long wings and fair and open avenues ; 


and, in another, wgvrTa xa 0toria Kar. 9 
EX0v7Wy 5oMgThgic OyCaois EOuOTR Kat "FRO, 
as having ſecret. and gloomy ſubterraneous 


_ veſtries, reſembling the adyta of the Thebans. 
Exactly thus arranged were the Indian ca- 
verns. Mr. Hunter informs us, that, on 
entering Elephanta, you are led, firſt of all, 


into a verandah, or colonnade, which extends 


from caſt to weſt ſixty feet; that its breadth 
from north to ſouth is ſixteen feet; and that 


the body of the cave is on every fide ſur- 


rounded by ſimilar verandahs ;”* and, in reſ- 
pect to its dark receſſes, Niebuhr obſerves : 


« Pres de D, (ſur le plan, tab. 3,) il y a des 


appartemens obſcurs ; on, dans la faiſon que 
Jai ẽtẽ voir ce temple, il y avoit encore de 
Feau, qui vient fort à point aux vaches qui ſe 


rendent ici, Pres d'E, il y a un grand ap- 
partement pareillement obſcur.” With reſpect 


to the ſymbols that adorned the myſtic cell of 
Egypt, they are all ſuppoſed to be accurately 
arranged in that celebrated monument of an- 


tiquity, called the IsrAc or BEMRRINXE TABLE, 


which exhibits at one view, under various 


= Archzologia, vol. vii. p. 287. | 


+ Voy. a Arab. tom. i, p. 28, where. ſee that plan. 
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beſtial and human figures, the deities adored 
in Egypt, but which, as has been conjectured 


by thoſe learned antiquarians, who have writ« 


ten concerning its age and defign in a more 
particular manner, alludes to-the myſtic rites 
of Ifis and Ofiris Of this curious and 


valuable remain, a ſhort account from Pig- 


norius, whoſe edition of it is in my poſſeſſion, 


may not be unacceptable to my readers, It 


was a table of braſs, four feet in length, and 
nearly of the ſame diameter ; the ground- 
work of the plate conſiſted of a black enamel, 
with filver plates curiouſly inlaid, on which 
were engraved a variety of emblems, divided 
into different claſſes and compartments, with 


hieroglyphic characters intermixed; the cen- 
tre contained the human figures, or rather 


gods in human ſhape, ſome ſtanding, ſome in 
motion, ſome ſitting on thrones, to whom 
other human figures are making - offerings or 
performing ſacrifices. Two of theſe figures, 


diſtinguiſhed by the ſacred ibis and the hawk's 
head, are evidently intended for Isrs and 


Os1R1s; but even, without that diſtinction, 


the conſpicuous figure, which the ſacred bull, 


the known ſymbol cf Oſiris, makes on this 
table, ſufficiently points out the deities, in 


illustration of 8 rites it was f The 


border, 
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border, that ſurrounds the whole, is s crowded 
with figures of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, agree- 
ing very nearly, both in number and ſhape; 
with the various animals. aſſerted by the an- 
cients. to have received divine homage in the 
different cities of Egypt. Before moſt of 
theſe are human figures, delineated in poſtures 
of profound adoration. This valuable relic 
| | of ancient art, on the plunder of Rome by 
the army of Charles the Fifth, about the year 
Ly 1527, became the property of a common ar- 
IF  - fificer,* and was fold by him to Cardinal 
Bembo, by whoſe name it has ſince been fre- P: 
; quently diſtinguiſhed. At the death of that ; 
| cardinal, the TaBLE or Isis came into the i de 
poſſeſſion of the Duke of Mantua, in whoſe rit 
family it was preſerved as an ineſtimable I pr 
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rarity, till the palace of Mantua was plun- it, 
dered of its immenſe treaſure of curioſities th 
| by the imperial general in 1630, fince which || m 
period the original has not been heard of ; = wa 


though, owing to the zeal of thoſe profound || thi 
antiquaries, Pignorius and Mountfaucon, the be 
literary world is in Poſſeſſion of two exact dec 
copies of it, with ſome curious ſtructures by chc 
each of thoſe writers. The figures of the » 
. gods, of 
I lat 
* Vide-Pignoril 117050 rere æ an, P. 12. Edit. 0 
Amſt. _ | | ; 
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| gods, or deiſied mortals. in the: middle of 


this table, might poſſibly be intended for a 
repreſentation of thoſe ſculptures that adorn- 


ed the body of the myſtic temple, in the ſame 


manner as the Indian deities, or - god-rajahs, 


are arranged along the centre part of the walls 
of Elephanta ; while the animals peculiar. to 


Egypt, pourtrayed on the ſurrounding border, 


might, like thoſe peculiar to India on the 
cornices of the ſame , temple-pagoda, be ſym- 
bols of the various - conſtellations; | and the 
kneeling figures, anblematiral of the worthy 


paid to tgne. "9 


After 1 5 4 5 the Go a Gain of the 
decorations, let us attend to the myſterious 


rites celebrated, and the doctrines themſelves 
propagated, in theſe ſacred receſſes. I offer 


it, with diffdence, as my humble opinion, 


that the grand baſis of all the theological dog - 
mas inculcated, at leaſt in thoſe of India, 


was the Merepuſuxwors, or tranſmigration of 


the human ſoul, and I am ſo fortunate as to 
be able to ſupport. that opinion by the expreſs 
declaration of Porphyry, that the Metempſy- 


choſis was one of the firſt doctrines taught 
er To. Ts: Mubeu KUSTg, | in the myſtic rites : 


of Mithra, which is only. the Aſiatic appel- 
lation of the African Oſiris. Now: the Me- 
tempſychoſis 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Ls vas a dectrine, invented, by the 
philoſophers of the ancient world, for the 


direct purpoſe of vindicating the myſterious 
ways of Providence, and removing all im- 
pious doubts concerning the moral attributes 
of the Deity; which, if permitted to take 
root, they knew muſt have been attended with 
the moſt baneful effects in ſociety. But the 
doctrine of the exiſtence of the human foul in 
a prior ſtate naturally induced the ſuppoſition 


of its exiſtence in a futurr ſphere of action; 


and, while thoſe diligent obſervers of thankind 
beheld the unequal diſtribution of human 


Happineſs and miſery, while they beheld vis- 


Toe frequently groaning under the bondage 


of oppreſſion, and VILLANY as frequeritly | 


clothed in regal purple, they were not only 
confirmed themſelves in that judgment; but 
endeavoured to impreſs the awful truth upon 
the minds of others. If this argament ſhould 
not hold good in regard to g the philoſophers 


of Greece and Rome, as in the caſe of certain 
bold ſceptics and preſumptuous ſophiſts a- 


mong them, the little knowledge I have ac- 


quired of the theologie ſentiments, of the in- 


flexible virtue, and ſevere penances, of the 


3 Philoſophers, has convinced me, that 


raged it is "PE applicable. The pro- 


feſſed 
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| feſſed acign. then, both of the Indian, the 
Egyptian, and Eleuſinian, myſteries, was to 


reſtore the fallen ſoul to its priſtine ſtate of 


parity and perfection; and the Id TIA TED in 


thoſe myſteries were inſtructed in the ſublime 
doctrines of a ſupreme preſiding Providence, 
of the immortality of the ſoul, and of the 


rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. 
But the Brahmins, in their profounder ſpeca- 


lations on the being and attributes of God, 
initiated their pupils into myſteries till more 


refined: they inculcated upon their minds the 


neceffity, reſulting as a natural conſequence 
from that doctrine, of not only reſtraining 
the violence of the more boiſterous paſhons, 


but of entirely ſubduing the groſs animal pro- 


penſities by continued acts of abſtinence and 
mortification, and of ſeeking that intimate 
communion of ſoul with the great Father of 


the univerſe, which, when at its moſt elevated 
point of holy tranſport, is in India denomi- 
nated the abforbed fate. In India, I ſay, for 
this er eg of the ſoul, thoſe mortifica- 
tions of the body, and that ſubjugation of 
the paſſions, ever have been, and are at this 
day, carried to fuch a height of extravagance 


as is abſolutely inconceivable by thoſe who 
bave not been ſpectators of it, and is ſuch as 
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far exceeds the moſt boaſted auſterities of Ro- 5 
; miſh penitents. I ſhall, in a ſucceeding chap- v 
ter, lay before the reader ſome circumſtances 3 
of voluntary penance undergone by the vo- a 
- GEES, or devotees of India, that cannot fail v 
to excite equal horror and aſtoniſhment in 11 
his mind. For the preſent -I ſhall content s 
myſelf with giving a few paſſages, that relate a 
to the Indian doctrine of the Metempſychoſis te 
and the Unity of God, from the three Sanſ- k. 
creet publications, ſo often alluded to in the fr 
- courſe of this Diſſertation ; fince thoſe pub- p- 
lications are doubtleſs. the moſt authentic tt 
1 ſource of all poſlible information upon In- le 
„ | dian antiquities ; and ſince one of them, the he 
|  GrzTa, was unqueſtionably written in tie 
very earlieſt ages of the world, and, at all Jof 
events, many centuries before the ages of I ſit 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato. . th 
In that ſublime Epiſode, which, Mr. Wil. © 
kins informs us, the Brahmins conſider as ho 
the repoſitory © of all the grand myſteries of I. 
their religion,” * the doctrine of the Me- rot 
tempſychoſis was probably firſt promulgated ful 
to mankind in the following paſſages. © As pa 
the Kal, in this mortal frame, findeth infancy, | the 
youth, | the 


® Preface to the Geeta, p. 23. 
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youth, and old age; ſo, in ſome future frame, 
will it find the like.” Bhagvat-Geeta, page 
36. As a man throweth away old garments 
and putteth- on new, even ſo the ſoul, ha- 
ving quitted its old mortal frames, entereth 


into others which are new,” Death is cer- 
tain to all things which are ſubject to birth, 
and regeneration to all things which are mor- 
tal.” The former ſtate of beings is un- 
known, the middle ſtate is evident, but their 
future ſtate is not to be diſcovered.” Ibid. 
page 37.— In theſe paſſages, the doctrine of 
the tranſmigration itſelf is clearly eſtabliſhed : 
let us conſider it in the aſcending ſcale, as 
holding out a reward for virtuous actions. 

c A man, whoſe devotions have been broken 

off by death, having enjoyed, for an immen- 
ſity of years, the rewards of his virtues in 


the regions above, at length is born again in 


ſome reſpectable family; or, perhaps, in the 
houſe of ſome learned yocts.” Ibid. page 67. 
This ſpecies of devotees, whoſe preſcribed 
rotine of penance and prayer has not been 


fully completed, ſeems alluded to in another 
part of the Geeta, under the character of 
thoſe, who obtain the regions of Eendra, 


the prince of celeſtial beings, in which (in- 


ferior) heaven (as in Mahomed's paradiſe) 5 


9 they 


E ae } 


| they. feak upon celeſtial food and divine en- 


joyments; and, when they have partaken of 
that ſpacious heaven for a while, in pro- 
portion to their virtues, they ſink again into 


bene ee e Wik men, who | 


have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 


is produced from their actions, (that is, who 
are actuated by a total indifference in regard 
to terreſtrial concerns, and are abſorbed in 
_ contemplation of the Deity,) are freed from 


the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 


eternal happineſs.” P. 40. The yocze, or 
_ devotee, who, labouring with all his might, 


is purified of his offences, and, AFTER MANY 


- BIRTHS, MADE PERFECT, at length goes to 


the ſupreme abode.” Ibid, p. 67. © Know, O 


Arjun, that all the regions, between this and 
the abode of Brabm, afford but a tranſient 
_ reſidence ; but he, who findeth me, returneth 
not again to mortal birth.” P. 75. Let us 


now conſider the doctrine of the Metempſy- 
choſis in the deſcending ſcale, or as a puniſn- 
ment of vicious actions. There are two 
kinds of deſtiny prevailing in the world ; the 


divine deſtiny is for Moxsn, or eternal ab- 


ſorption in the divine nature, and the evil 


deſtiny confineth the ſoul to mortal birth. 
Thoſe, who are born under the. influence of 
EL | the 


 UNCLEAN BEASTS, 
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the evil deſtiny, know not what it is to pro- 
ceed in virtue or recede in vice; they ſay the 
world is without beginning, without end, and 
without an Eeſwar, (ſupreme God ;) that all 


things are. conceived by the junction of the 
| ſexes, and that Love is the only cauſe,” The 


principles of the Szzva BukrarT ſeem here to 
be cenfured by Kreeſhna, who, we have often 
before obſerved, is the incarnate repreſentative 
of the very deity, VezsuNu, by whoſe name 
the other great ſect of Hindoſtan is diſtin- 


guiſhed. ** Theſe LosT souLs, and men of 


little underſtandings, having fixed upon this 
viſion, are born of dreadful and inhuman 


| deeds, for the deſtruction of mankind ; they 


truſt to their carnal appetites, [moſt probably 
the true ſource of the devotion paid to the 
Lingam, ] which are hard to be ſatisfied, are 
hypocrites, and overwhelmed with madneſs 
and intoxication, Becauſe of their folly, 


they adopt falſe doctrines, and continue to 


live the LIE or IMPURITY ; therefore I caſt 
down upon the earth thoſe furious abject 
wretches, thoſe evil beings, who thus deſpiſe 
me, into the wombs of EvII sP1RITs and 
Being doomed to the 


wombs of Asoors, (fallen rebellious ſpirits, ) 
from birth to birth, at length, not finding me, 
I Re Toy D 


| 0 
they 86 into the moſt infernal regions. 2 Seeta, 


p. 115, 116, 117. In the infernal regions, 


however, they are not doomed to languiſh in 


miſery for ever, ſince the Hindoo ſyſtem of 
theology allows not of the doctrine of eternal 


torments; but, after a certain period, the 


delinquents are called forth again to begin 


anew the probationary journey of fouls, and 

are all to be finally happy. i 
There is a very curious, though ſomewhat 

obſcure, paſſage, in the eighth diviſion of this 


moſt ancient collection of divine precepts, 
that ſtrongly corroborates the opinion, which 


J ventured to offer in a preceding page, that 
the ſeven BooBuNs, or ſpheres of purification, 


through which, according to Mr. Halhed, the 
tranſmigrating ſoul is doomed to paſs, had a 
direct alluſion to the ſeven planets: it is as 


follows. Thoſe holy men, who are ac- 
quainted with Brahm, departing this life in 
the fiery light of day, in the bright ſeaſon of 
tbe moon, within the fix months of the ſun's 
northern courſe, go unto him; but thoſe who 
depart in the gloomy night of the moon's dark 
ſeaſon, and whilſt the ſun is yet within the 
ſouthern part of his journey, aſcend for a 
while into the regions of the moon, and again 
return into mortal birth.” Ibid. p. 76. 
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. 
Jo this prevailing doctrine of the Metemp- 


| ſychoſis, à doctrine indiſputably propagated 


in the ſchools of India long before it was pro- 


mulged | in thoſe of the Egyptian and Grecian 


philoſophers, a variety of expreſſions oceur- 
ring in a drama, exhibited, according to an 
author by no means favourable to the high 
chronological claims of the Brahmins; at the 

court of an Indian monarch, above 2000 years 
ago, e and repreſentative of men and manners, 
who flouriſhed a thouſand years before even 


that period, decidedly point. In thy aſe 


ſage over this earth, where the paths are now 


high, now low, and the true path ſeldom diſ- 


tinguiſhed, the traces of thy feet muſt needs 
be une but virtue will preſs thee right 
onward.” Sacontala, p. 49. Perhaps,” fays 
the king Duſhmanta, © the ſadneſs of men, 


otherwiſe happy, on ſeeing beautiful forms 


and liſtening to ſweet melody, ariſes from 
ſome faint remembrance of paſt joys and 
the traces of connections in à former fate of 
exiſtence.” Ibid. p. 55. In the following paſo 
ſage, we not only find this doctrine glanced at, 


but the ſtrange ſentiments entertained by the 


Hindoos, relative to the earth and its ſeven 
a as "deſcribed in 3 the geographical treatiſe, 
authentically 


* Seo the Preface to Sacontala, p. 9. 


which a are unblemiſhed gems; and to reſtrain 
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> authentically diſplayed. Of the infant ſon of 


Duſhmanta, the divine Caſyapa thus propheti- 
cally ſpeaks : * Know, Duſhmanta, that his 


eroic virtue will raife him to a dominion ex- 
tended from ſea to ſea: before he has paſſed 


the ocean of mortal hje, he ſhall rule, unequal. 
led in combat, this earth with ſeven. peninſulas.” 
P.g7. As, in the extract from the Geeta, the 
reader has been made acquainted that the god 
Eendra has an inferior heaven, or paradiſe, 


which is appointed for the reſidence of thoſe 
fouls whoſe penance has not been fully com- 


pleted; fo, in the Sacontala, we read of the 
| ſuperior heaven, and central palace of Veeſh- 
nu,“ p. 42, Which proves their belief in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of celeſtial manſions. The following 


paſſage, deſcribing the occupations of the 


Brahmin candidate for perfection, is ſo highly 
illuſtrative of what has been before remarked 
concerning the ſacred baths of purification 


and conſecrated groves and caverns, that I 
cannot avoid tranſcribing it: It becomes 


pure ſpirits to feed on balmy air, in a fore/t 


blooming with trees of life; to bathe in rills 
dyed yellow with the golden duſt of the lotos, 
and to fortify their virtue in the myſterious 
bath; to meditate in caves, the pebbles of 


their 
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their paſſions, even though nymphs of exqui- 


ite beauty ſmiled around them: in this foreſt 


alone is attained the ſummit of true piety, to 
which other hermits in vain aſpire,” | Geeks, | 
p. 88. | 
them markable, that this holy grove, the 


retreat of Brahmin hermits, is deſcribed as 
being ſituate in the mountains of HzzMarorT, 
which is the Sanſcreet name of IMavs, that is, 
1n that very range of mountains of which Nau- 


gracut forms a part, and in which I have al- 
ready aſſerted the Brahmin religion once flou= 
riſhed in its greateſt vigour. * That moun- 
tain,” ſays Matalj, the charioteer of Eendra, 


e js the mountain of Gandharvas, named Hee- 


makot : the univerſe contains not a more ex- 


cellent place for the fucceſsful devotion of the 
pious,” P. 87. In the ſame page, there fol- 
| lows a deſcription of a devotee in the act of 


penance, which is in the higheſt degree intereſt- 
ing and affecting; and will hereafter be cited 
by me, as a proof to what an extreme point of 
ſeverity they carried thoſe penitentiary tortures, 


which they voluntarily inflict on themſelves, 


to obtain abſorption in Bzanme, or, in other 
words, eternal happineſs, 
The laſt paſſage which I ſhall extract from 
the dacontala, relative; to the | Journey of the 
| | 1 
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mhgpiting ſoul, forms the concluding Abtes 
of that beautiful drama, and is more deciſive 
than any yet adduced: « May Seeva, with an 


| azure neck and red locks, eternally potent and 


ſelf-exiſting, avert from me the pain of another 
birth in this periſhing world, the ſeat of crimes 
and of Puniſhment. vb: 1.08. 

That ancient and celebrated compoition'o of 
Vizidhe SARMA, the Heetopades, is not leſs 


_ expreſs upon the ſubject of the Metempſychoſis. 


te It is ſaid, fate is nothing but the deeds com- 
mitted in 4 former fate of exiflence; wherefore 
it behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the pow- 
ers he is poſſeſſed of.” Heetopades, p. 6. This 
paſſage ſeems to furniſh us with an explana- 


tion of the word deſtiny, i in a preceding extract 
from the Geeta; for, if that word be under- 
ſtood in a literal ſenſe, all human exertions 

muſt be of little avail. Mr. Wilkins explains 


the paſſage in this manner in a ſhort note, in 
which he ſays: It is neceſſary to inform the 


reader, that many of the Hindoos believe this 


to be a place of rewards and puniſhments as 
well as of probation. Thus, good and bad for- 


tune are the fruits of good and evil deeds com- 


mitted in a former life; therefore, to prevent 
the latter in a future life, the author aſſerts, It 


| e a man, &c. Ihd, p. 296. te What 


elſe, 


which, it has been obſerved, are called in In- 
„ | | dia 
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elſe, my friend, can this, misfortune he, but 
the effect of the evil committed in a] prior 
; fate of exiſtence ? Sickneſs, ſorrow, and diſ- 
5 treſs, bonds and puniſhment, to corporeal be- 
ings, are fruits of the tree of their. own tranſ- 
greſſions. P. 25. In this world, raiſed. up | 
for our purification, and to prevent. our wander- 
ing in the regions below, the reſolution to facri- 


fice.one's own life to the ſafety of another is 


attained by the practice of virtue. _ Ibid. 
p. 229. The diſſolution of a body fore- 
telleth 2 new birth; thus, the coming of death, 
which is not to be paſſed over, zs as be entrance 
into life.” Ibid, p. 270. f 


Finally, let it be obſerved, that Mr. Wilkins 


1 the term Salvation, as * 10 an union 
with the univerſal Spirit of God, and final ex- 
emption from e, birth,” _ „ ming 


es 


After having wendaced. theſe and 4 


tive to the tranſmigration of the ſoul through 


the various animal manſions, let us, conſider 


" the Metempſychoſis in a ſtill more exalted 


point of view; let us trace the progreſs of the 


ſoul up the grand ſidereal LAbDER of ſeven 


GATES, and through the revolving ſpheres, 


r 
n the bobsvus of purification. That the 


Hinddos actually entertained notions on this 
ſubject entirely conſentaneous with thoſe pro- 
pagated by the inftitutor of the Mithratic my- 


ſteries is evident from the conciſe, but obſcure, 


| * juſt cited in page 232. If, how- 
in my humble attempt farther to illuſ- 


1 N chis ancient dogma of the Indian ſchool, 


1 ſhould not be able to produce ſo many ex- 
tracts as directly elucidatory of this as of the 
former ſubject from the GzzTa, I am in hopes 
the very curious and intereſting intelligence, 
which I am now about to lay before the rea- 
der, and which merits his moſt attentive con- 
 Hderation, will, in a great meaſure, make 


amends for that defect. We muſt, therefore, 
once more revert to the hallowed cavern of 


che Perſian deity, and to the page of Porphyry, 


who is the beſt expoſitor of the Mithratic 
theology. Porphyry himſelf was one of the 


profoundeft critics and ſcholars that the ſchook 
of Greece ever bred, and deeply initiated in 
all the myſtic rites of the ancient recondite 
philoſophy and abſtruſe metaphyſics. He ac- 
quaints us, that, * according to Eubulus, Zo- 


roaſter, firſt of all, among te neighbouring 


mountains of Perfja, conſecrated a natural cell, 


adorn ed 
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derne with flowers* and watered'with Wo 


the univerſe. For, he thought à eavern an 


emblem of the world, fabricated by MrruRA; 


and, in this' cave, were many geographical 
fytnbols, arranged in the moſt perfect ſymme- 
try and placed at certain diſtances, which ſha. = 


towed out the elements and climates of the 


world.” Porphyry, in the preceding part of 
this beautiful treatiſe, had informed his rea- 
ders that the ancients conſidered the world as 
juſtiy typified by a cavern, alluding both to 
the earthy and ſtony particles of which it is 
compoſed as well as its obſcurity and concave 


folm; and that the Perſians, intending myſti- 


cally to reprefent the deſoent of the ſoul into 
an "inferior nature, and its ſubſequent aſeent 
into the intellectual world, initiated the prieſt, 
or candidate! in the Mithratic rites, in caverns, | 
or places fo fabricated as to reſemble them. 
After the example of Zoroaſter, he adds, it 
was the cuſtom of other nations in ſucceeding 
ages to r mnitiatory rites in dens and 
| caverns, 


Do» 1 8 1 know not how otherwiſe to 1 che 
word, and yet it appears ſingular enough that a | dark and barren 


cave thonld be adortted with flowers. 


+ Vile Porphyrius de Ate Nymph, p. yen van. Cane 
tab. octavo, * 
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eaverns, RNs or artificial; for; ag they con- 
ſecrated temples, groves, and altary,; to the 


ceeloſtial gods; but, to the terreſtrial gods and 
heroes, altars alone; and; to the ſubterraneous 
deities, vaults and cells: ſo to the worLD they 
dedicated ar Ra mH caves and dens. 
Hence, he intimates, the Pythagoreans and the 

Platoniſts took occaſion to call this world. be 


dark: cavern of the: impriſoned foul. Plato, in 
the ſeventh book of his republic, in Which he 


treats of the condition of man in the natural 


world, expreſſiy ſays, Behold men, as if, dwell- 


ing in a ſuhterranean cavern;, and he com- 


parescthis terrene habitation to the gloomy, re- 
ſidence of a priſon, through which, the Þlar 
light, imitated: by the fires that glow in the 


receſſes of the cavern, ſhines, with a. bright and 
| vvifying ray. The Homeric cave of the 
| nymphs, which 1 1s the particular, ſubject of his 


eſſay, was. ſacred t to the NAIADS, becauſe they 
preſided over fountains ;. 55 thoſe fountains, 
which, ever bubbling up in the caverns, were 
only the myſtic emblem of the intellectual 


waters which ſweeten and purify the ſoul 


contaminated with guilt. The fountains were 


alſo doubtleſs typical of the watery element, as 
was the fire of the great IGNEOUS PRINCIPLE, 


that ſubtle, active, ethereal, and reſiſtleſs, ſpi- 
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rt, which, diffuſed throughout the univerſe, 


embraces and animates its. whole extent, The 


hymid exhalations, which ariſe from the cans 


fluent waters, are an emblem of the fourth 


element, the air; while their bland and genial 


vapours ferye as nouriſhment to the ethereal 


beings who hover round, the guardian genii of 


the ſolemn retreat. To deſcribe the marble 
urns and conſecrated vaſes for the reception 
of the purifying honey, an article {till of great 
requeſt in the libations and other theological 


rites of India, and the veſtments of purple 


woven by the nymphs, all myſtical emblems 
uſed in the rites of initiation, and explained 


by Porphyry, would be of leſs immediate 


utility than to conſider the aſtronomical ſym- 
bols, of which, as I have curſorily ſtated from 
another of their moſt celebrated philoſophers, 
they were by no means deſtitute in the repre- 


ſentation of the ſtages of the Metempſychoſis. 


From that author we learned that they erected 
in theſe caverns a high ladder, which had 88- ' 
VEN GATES, according to the number of the 
planets through which the ſoul gradually 
aſcended to the ſupreme manſion of felicity. 
I muſt here obſerve that the word GATE, 
which 1s a part of Aſiatic palaces by far the 
moſt conſpicuous and magnificent, and upon 
Vox. II. R adorning 


tals + 


adorning of which immenſe ſums are often 
_ expended, is an expreſſion, that, throughout 
the Eaſt, is figuratively uſed for the manſion 


itſelf. Indeed it ſeems to be thus denominated 


with ſingulat propriety, fince, as thoſe of my 


readers who have reſided in Aſiatic regions 
well know, it is under thoſe 6ATzs that con- 
verſations are holden, that hoſpitality to the 


paſſing traveller is diſpenſed, and the moſt im- 
portant tranſactions in commerce are frequent- 
ly carried on. Captain Hamilton, giving an ac- 


count of Fort St. George, obſerves, ** that the 


GATE of that town, called the ſea- gate, being 


very ſpacious, was formerly the common ex- 
change, where merchants of all nations re- 
ſorted about eleven o'clock to treat of buſineſs 


or merchandiſe.“ Aſtronomy, deriving its 


birth in Aſia, and exploring nature and lan- 


guage for new ſymbols, ſoon ſeized upon this 
allegorical expreſſion as highly deſcriptive of 
her romantic ideas, and the title was trans- 
ferred from terreſtrial houſes to the ſpheres. 
Hence, in the Arabian aſtronomy, thoſe con- 
ſtellations in the heavens, neareſt which the 
moon, during her monthly revolutions, re- 
mains every night, are called the MANns10Ns 


OF 


v See Hamilton's Voyage, vol. i. p. 366. 
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er THE MooN,* which, according to the Ara- 


bian computation, amount in number to 
twenty-eight, according to the Indian, to only 
twenty-ſeven, manſions ; and theſe gates muſt, 
therefore, be conſidered as houſes, or ſpheres, 


through which the ſoul paſſes in her courſe to 


the centre of light and felicity. It may here 


be remarked that the expreſſion occurs fre- 


quently in holy writ, often in the former 


ſenſe, and ſometimes even in the aſtronomical 


alluſion of the word. In the former accepta- 
tion we read, in Eſther ii. 19, of the Jew 
Merdecai fitting in the king's GTE: in La- 
mentations v. 14, that the elders have ceaſed 
from the GATE: and, in Ruth iii. 11, it is uſed 
in a ſenſe remarkably figurative; all the GATE 
(that is, houſe) gf my people know thou art vir- 
tuous. In the ſecond acceptation, the word as 
well as the attendant ſymbol itſelf, to our 
aſtoniſhment, occur in the account of Jacob's 
viſion of the LADDER WHOSE TOP REACHED 
To HEAVEN, and in the exclamation, THis 18 
THE GATE OF HEAVEN, This circumſtance 
Ra 4 


* Theſe MAN SI1IONS OF THE MOON are, from Mr. Coſtard's 
Arabian aftronomy, accurately marked on the celeſtial globe, 
made and fold by Mr. George Adams, in Fleet-ſtreet, whoſe 
 obliging kindneſs to the author during the compoſition of a work, 
in which aſtronomy and theology are ſo intimately connected, he 
thus publicly and gratefully acknowledges, 
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eannot fail of exciting in the reader the utmoſt 
ſurpriſe, fince it is hence manifeſted to have 
been an original patriarchal ſymbol, and will 
hereafter be brought by me in evidence that 
there' was among the poſt-diluvian anceſtors 


of the human race an aſtronomy older than has 


yet been proved to exiſt, and poſſibly tinctured 
with ante-diluvian philoſophy. A ſimilar idea 
occurs in Tſaiah xxxviii. 10. J all go to the 
GATES of the grave; and in Matthew xvi. 18. 
The GATES of bell ſhall not prevail againſt it: 


nor is it impoſſible but our bleſſed Lord him- 
ſelf might ſpeak in alluſion to the popular 


notion of the two aſtronomical GArxs celeſ- 


tial and terreſtrial, when, in Matthew vii. 13, 
he ſaid, Enter ye in at the frait Garz; for, 


wide is the GaTE and broad is the way that 


Teadeth to deſtruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat: becauſe trait is the Ark and nar- 


row is the way which leadeth unto *. and 1 8 


there be that find it. 


But let us return to the Hoiicric cave, 
concerning the fabrication, intention, and or- 


naments, of which Porphyry has given us a 
diſquiſition, which, however obſcure it may 
appear from the very partial information on 
this ſubject which has deſcended to us from 


the ** will more than ſufficiently ſerve 
to 
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to convince us how deeply were blended wa 


ther their profound aſtronomical and meta- 


phyſical ſpeculations. This cave had two en- 
trances, or GATES, as they are called even by 
Homer; the one of which looked to the 


80vTH, the other to the NORTH, 


Perpetual waters through the grotto glide, _ 
A lofty 6ATE unfolds on either fidez 
That, to the north, is pervious to _—_— 

| The ſacred ſouth to immortals is conſign'd, . 


on this bag 1 3 philoſopher re- 
marks, There are two extremities in the 
heavens: vis. the winter ſolſtice, than which 


no part of heaven is nearer to the ſouth , 


and the ſummer ſolſtice, which is ſituated next 
to the north. But the ſammer tropic, that 


3s, the ſolſtitial circle, is in Cancer, and the 
winter tropic in Capricorn. And, ſince Cane 


cer is the neareſt to the earth, it is deſervedly 


attributed to the moon, which is itſelf proxi- 


mate to the earth. But ſince the ſouthern 


pole, from its great diſtance, is inviſible to us, 


Capricorn is aſſigned to Saturn, who is the 
higheſt and moſt remote of all the planets. 
Again, the ſigns from Cancer to Capricorn are 
fituated in the following order; the firſt is 


Leo, called, by aſtrologers, the Houſe of the 
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Sox; afterwards Virgo, or the Houſe of Mer- 


cury; Libra, of Venus; Scorpio, of Mars 3 
Sagittarius, of Jupiter; and Capricornus, or 
the Houſe of Saturn. But from Capricorn, 


in an inverſe order, Sagittarius is attributed to 


Saturn; Piſces to Jupiter; Aries to Mars 
Taurus to Venus; Gemini to Mercury; and, 
laſt of all, Cancer to the Moon. From among 
the number of theſe, theologiſts conſider Can- 
cer and Capricorn as two ports; Plato calls 


them two GArESs. Of theſe, they affirm that 


Cancer is the gate through which ſouls deſcend, 


but Capricorn that through which they aſcend, 


and exchange a material for a divine eondi- 
tion of being. Cancer is, indeed, northern, 
and adapted to deſcent; but Capricorn is 
ſouthern, and aceommodated to aſcent: and, 


indeed, the GaTzs of the cave, which look to 
the north, are with great propriety ſaid to 


be pervious to the deſcent of men; while the 


ſouthern GaTEs are not the avenues of the 


gods, but of ſouls aſcending to the gods. On 
this account the poet does not ſay it is the 
paſſage of the gods, but of immortals, which 
appellation is alſo common to our ſouls, whe- 
ther in their whole eſſence, or from ſome 


particular and moſt excellent part only they 
are denominated immortal. It is reported 


that 
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that Parmenides mentions theſe two pox Ts 
in his book, concerning the nature of things; 


as likewiſe that they were not unknown to the 
Egyptians and Romans: for, the Romans ce- 


lebrate their Saturnalia when the ſun is in 


Capricorn; and, during this feſtivity, the 


ſervants wear the ſnoes of thoſe that are free, 


and all things are diſtributed among them in 


common; the legiſlator intimating, by this 
ceremony, that thoſe, who are ſervants at 


1 preſent by the condition of their birth, will 


be hereafter liberated by the Saturnalian feaſt, 
and by the houſe attributed to Saturn, 7. e. 
Capricorn; when, reviving in that ſign, and 


being diveſted of the material garments of 


generation, they ſhall return to their priſtine 


felicity and to the fountain of life. But ſince 
the path beginning from Capricorn is retro- 


grade, and pertains to deſcent; hence the 


origin of the word Januarius, or January, 
from janua, a gate, which is the ſpace of time 
meaſured by the ſun, while, returning from 


Capricorn towards the eaſt, he , directs his 


courſe to the northern parts. But, with the 
Egyptians, the beginning of the year is nat 


Aquarius, as among the Romans, but Can- 
cer: for, the ſtar Sornis borders on Cancer, 
which ſtar the Greeks denominate  Kuvog, or 

| R +. > 
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the Dog. When this ſtar riſes, they celebrate | 


the calends of the month, which begins their 


year; becauſe this is the place of the heavens 


where generation commences, by which the 
' Forld ſubſiſts. On this account the doors of 
the Homeric cavern are not dedicated to the 
eaſt and the weſt, nor to the equinoctial 
| GHyis, Aries and Libra, but to the north and 

wuth, and particularly to thoſe ports, or celeſ- 


Bal fighs, which are the neareſt of all to theſe 
quarters of the world: and this becauſe the 
preſent cave is ſacred to sovis and to W 


the divinities of waters.“ * 


A paſſage remarkably confonant to the pre- 


ceding occurs in Macrobius, a writer pro- 


Foundly verſed i in all the een of the Ori- 


ental world. 

COW Pythagoras (fays that writer+) thought 
Tat the empire of Pluto began downwards 
from the milky way, becauſe fouls falling 
thence appear already to have receded from 
the gods, Hence he aſſerts that the nutri- 
Went of milk is firſt offered to infants, be. 
caufe their firſt motion commences from the 
__ when they * to fall into terrene 


bodies. 


* Vide roy de Antro Wirken, p. 265. 
35 4 Macrobius in Somnium Scipionis, lib. i. cap, 12, P- 61, edit, 
ot. Varzorum. Lugd. Bat, INE: | 
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bodies, On this account, fince thoſe #ho are 
about to deſcend are yet in Cancer, and have 
not left the Galaxy, they rank in the order of 


gods; but when, by falling, they artive at 


the Lion, in this conſtellation they enter on 
the exordium of their future condition; bez 
cauſe, in the Lion, the rudiments of birth 


and certain primary exerciſes of human na- 
ture commence. But Aquarius is oppoſite. 
the Lion, and preſently ſets after the Lion 


riſes: hence, when the ſun is in Aquarius, 
funeral rites are performed to departed ſouls, 
becauſe he is then carried in a ſign which is 
contrary or adverſe to human life,” In a 


ſucceeding part Macrobius adds, © As ſoon, 
therefore, as the ſoul gravitates towards the 


body, in this firſt production of herſelf, ſhe 


begins to experience a material rumult, that is, 
matter flowing into her eſſence. And this is 


what Plato remarks in the Phædo, that the 


| foul is drawn inte the body, ſtaggering with 
recent intoxication, fignifying by this the new 
drink of matter's impetuous flood, through 


which the foul, becoming defited and heavy, 


| is drawn mto a terrene ſituation. But the 
ſtarry cup, placed between Cancer and the 


Lion, is a ſymbol of this myſtic truth, ſigni- 


INE that * wut firſt experience in- 


toxication 
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toxication in that part of the heavens, through 


the influx of matter. Hence oblivion, the 


companion of intoxication, begins to creep 
into the receſſes of the ſoul ; for, if ſouls re- 
tained in their deſcent to bodies the memory 
of divine concerns of which they were conſci- 
ous in the heavens, there would be no diſſen- 
tion among men concerning divinity. But 


all, indeed, in deſcending, . drink of oblivion; 


though ſome more, and others leſs.” 


This curious and myſtical writer finally aſ- 


ſerts : The ſoul, therefore; falling with this 


firſt weight from the zodiac and milky way 


into each of the ſubject ſpheres, is not only 
clothed with the aeceſſion of a luminous body, 
but produces the particular motions which it 


is to exerciſe in the reſpective orbs. Thus, in 


Saturn, it energizes according to a ratiocina- 
tive and intellective power, which they call 
AoyioTior and Oewpyrue ; in the ſphere of Jove, 
according to the power of acting, which is 
called reaxz7mo: in that of Mars, according to 
the order of courage, which- is denominated 
hohe: in the orb of the sux, according to a 
ſenſitive and plantaſtic nature, which they call 
adi, and Gavrarrme: but according to 
the motion of deſire, which is denominated 
ra + in the planet Venus; of pronoun- 
| cg 
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cing and' interpreting what it perceives, which 
is called zppneuracov in the orb of Mercury; 


and, according to a plantal nature and a pow- 


er of acting on body, which is denominated: 


qurixoy when it enters the lunar globe. And 
this ſphere, as it 1s the laſt among the divine 


orders, ſo it is the firſt in our terrene ſitua- 


tion. For, this body, as it is the dregs of 
divine concerns, ſo it is the firſt ſubſtance of 
an animal. And this is the difference between 
terrene and ſupernal bodies, (under which laſt 
I comprehend the heavens, the ſtars, and the 
other elements,) that the latter are called up- 
wards to be the ſeat of the foul, and enjoy 
immortality from the very nature of the re- 

gion, etherial, pure, ſublime; but the ſoul is 
drawn down to theſe terrene bodies, and is, 
on this account, reported to die when it is in- 
cloſed in this fallen region and the ſeat of 
mortality. Nor ought it to cauſe any per- 


plexity that we have ſo often made uſe of 


that term, the death of the ſoul, which we 
have pronounced to be 1MMoRTAL : for, the 
ſoul is not extinguiſhed by its temporal demer= 
fion ; ſince, when it deſerves to be purified 
from the contagion of vice, through its entire 
refinement from body, it will be reſtored to 


HFlindoſtan, this production might poſſibly 
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the light of perennial life, and will return to 
its priſtine integrity and perfection. 

During the progreſs of this arduous under- 
taking it has been my misfortune to have 
foiled alone, or only aſſiſted by ſuch 'Sanſcreet 
publications as have yet ſeen the light under 
the ſanction of Sir Wilkam Jones, Mr. Hal- 
| hed, and Mr. Wilkins, Had the two latter 
gentlemen, wha are the beſt Sanſcreet ſcholars 
now in Europe, deigned to honour my in- 
fant work with the ſame notice which it 
has experienced from the great Orientaliſt, 
| who is unfolding to the Aſiatic world the 
mild laws of this country, and diſpenſing 
juſtioe according to that noble ſyſtem of juriſ- 
prudenee, to the once-oppreſſed progeny of 


have come before the public leſs obſcured with 
Error and leſs unworthy of their applauſe. 


Upon the preſent curious and mtereſting to- 


pic, in particular, an occafional communica- 
tion with theſe celebrated Indian fcholars 
would, doubtleſs, have enabled me to throw 
new light, and in a higher degree to gratify 
excited curioſity, . Happily, however, not de- 
ne of the wenn of their productions, 


I proceed 


* te in Gini Scip. cap. 12, p. 368, TO edit. 
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1 proceed to glean ſuch ſcattered ä of 


information as appear to me elueidatory of the 


idereal migration of the foul aſpiring after 


the raptures of divine abſorption in BR AMR, 
the ſupreme good. The Indians (ſays Mr. 


| Hathed) have in all ages believed in the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, which they denominate 


KAYAPREWAESH and KAYAPELUT: this lat- 
ter term literally anſwers to the word Metem- 
pſychoſis. An aneient Shaſter, called the Gee- 
ta, written by Vyaſa, has a beautiful ſtanza 
upon the ſyſtem of the Tranſmigration, which 
he compares to a change of dreſs. Their 
creed, in this reſpect, is, that thoſe ſouls which 


have attained to a certain degree of purity, 
either by the innocence of their manners or 
the ſeverity of their mortifications, are re- 
moved to regions of happineſs proportioned to 
their reſpective merits; but that thoſe, who 


cannot ſo far ſurmount the prevalence of bad 


example and the forcible degeneracy of the 


times as to deſerve ſuch a promotion, are on- 


demned to undergo continual puniſhment in 


the animation of ſucceſſive animal forms, un- 
til, at the ſtated period, another renovation 
of the your Yucs, or grand periods, ſhall 


commence upon the diflolution of the pre- 


ſent.” _ 
The 


ts 3 


| The preceding extracts have ſufficiently 
© evinced the truth of theſe obſervations by Mr. 
Halhed. With reſpect to the ſidereal migra- 
tion, we are obliged with the following Was 


tional intelligence. | 
„ They ſuppoſe that there are e 


BHOOBUNsS, or ſpheres, ſeven below and fix 


above the earth. The ſeven inferior worlds 


are ſaid to be altogether inhabited by an infi- 
nite variety of ſerpents. The earth itſelf is 


called Buoor, and mankind who inhabit at 


' Buoor-LoGus. The ſpheres, gradually aſ- 
cending thence, are, 1. Bopur, whole inha- 
bitants are called BoBuR-LoGUE ; 2. the SWER- 


GEH-LOGUE; 3. the MAnuRR-LoGUE ; 4. the 
JuNNEH-LOGUE ; 5. the TUPPEH-LOGUE ; 6. 


the SuTTEE-LoGUe.” The term LoGve, ac- 
_ cording to Mr. —_— ſignifies literally a 


people, a multitude, a congregation; and 
DzwTA#-LoGUE the angelic hoſt.“ 

© The Bobur is the immediate vault of the 
viſible heavens, in which the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, are placed, The Swergeh is the firſt 


| Paradiſe and general receptacle for thoſe who 


merit a removal from the earth. The Ma- 


hurr-logue are the Fakeers and ſuch perſons 
as, by dint of prayer, have acquired an extra- 
ordinary 


bat Holwell, vol. ii. p. 35. 


qua 
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ordinary degree of ſanctity. The Junneh- 


logue are alſo the ſouls of pious and moral 


men, and beyond this ſphere they are not ſup- 
poſed to paſs without ſome uncommon merits 


and qualifications. The ſphere of Tuppeh is 


the reward of thoſe who have all their lives 


performed ſome wonderful act of penance 


and mortification, or who have died martyrs 
for their religion. The Suttee, or higheſt 
ſphere, is the refidence of Brahma and his 


particular favourites, whence they are alſo 


called Brahma-logue. This is the place of 
deſtination for thoſe men who have never ut- 
tered a falſehood during their whole lives, and 
for thoſe women who have voluntarily burned 
themſelves with their huſbands.” * 

To theſe fourteen ſpheres of reward and 


puniſhment the Geeta in various places di- 


rectly, but obſcurely, alludes. In that epiſode, 


Arjun, juſt ready to ſtain his ſword with the 


blood of his relatives, aſſembled to oppoſe 
him in the field of battle, is checked by the 
reflection that the regions of Naraka, the boo- 
buns of ſerpents, “are provided for thoſe who 
murder their relations.” This, however, 1s 
not the only bitter reflection to which his 

| "Pu 


* Sce the preface to the Code of Gentoo Lowe, p· 46, edi. 1 
quarto, London, 1776. 
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painful fituation gives birth; the baneful con- 


ke will extend to others, fince the dead 
themſelves are affected by the crimes of the 

living. The forefathers of their {lain bre- 
thren, * being deprived of 'the ceremonies of 
eakes and water offered to their manes, will 
fink down into the infernal regions.” Geeta, 
p-: 3- The ceremony of the Stradha, which 
is here alluded to, has been explained before 
to which I ſhall now add, from Mr. Wilkins 
upon the paſſage, that, in thoſe regions, the 
condemned are doomed to dwell © for a pe- 
riod proportioned to their crimes, after which 
they riſe again to inhabit the bodies of unclean 
beaſts,” Both the aſtronomical term and the 
allegorical alluſion are in direct terms men - 
tioned in the following paſſage. There are 
three paſſages to NAR AKA luſt, anger, and 
avarice, which are the deſtroyers of the tranſ- 


_ migrating ſoul ; wherefore a man ſhould avoid 


them; for, being freed from theſe da rxs 
oF six, which ariſe from the influence of the 


| Tama-Goon, (thoſe who inculcate the worſhip 
of departed ſpirits,) he advanceth his own. 


_ happineſs, and at length he goeth the JOURNEY 
OF THE MOST HIGH.” Geeta, p. 118. 

In the paſſages | before- cited, the word man- 
fon, or . is frequently uſed ; and it has 


been 


Geeta, p. 80. 
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been proved, that the ſuperior Boobuns are 


not leſs the manſions of departed piety than 


thoſe of Naraka are of the guilty. Concern- 


ing the ſuperior Boobuns, there is one or two 
of thoſe extracts ſo very expreſs, that I muſt 
be permitted to bring them again before the eye 

of the reader; in particular I wiſh him to re- pe- 
ruſe that paſſage in which Kreeſhnatells Arjun, 
that ALL THE REGIONs: between this and the 
ABODE of Brahma afford but a tranſient reſi- 
dence; and that in which the ſame incarnate de- 

ity declares, that the virtuous ſhall be rewarded 
with © the REGIONs of EENDRA, the prince 


of celeſtial beings, in which nzaven they feaſt 


upon celeſtial food and divine enjoyment.” 
They, who are acquainted 
with day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thouſand revolutions of the 
vvos, k and that his night extendeth for a 
thouſand more: as, on the coming of that 
day, all things proceed from inviſibility to 
viſibility, ſo, on the approach of that night, 
they are all diſſolved in that which is called 

Vol. II. LS: inviſible: 
The yYuGs are certain grand periods, alluding to the revo- 


lutions of the heavenly bodies: they are in number four, and 
will be amply explained hereafter. The vanity of the Brahmin 


chronologiſts has induced them to apply to terreſtrial concerns 


the vaſt ms uſed in ſidereal compuration. 


. ————— —— 
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inviſible: even the univerſe itſelf, having exiſt⸗ 
ed, is again diſſolved; and now again, on the 


approach of Brahma's day, by the ſame divine 
over-ruling neceſſity, it is re- produced. That 
which, upon the diſſolution of all things be- 


ſide, is not deſtroyed, muſt be ſuperior and of 
another nature from that viſibility: it is invi- 
ſible and eternal. He, who is thus called invi- 


ſible and incorruptible, is even he who is 
called the sUPREME ABODE; which, men 


having once obtained, they never return to - 


earth: that is my Mans1on.” Alluſive, 


_ doubtleſs, to the tranſmigration of the ſoul 
through the ſeven ſidereal abodes of ſpirits in 
the progreſs of purification, all finally termi. 


nating in the moſt ſublime and exalted, Arjoon, 
in page 94 of the ſame epiſode, in this ſtyle of 


elevated piety, addreſſes the Supreme Being. 


Thou, O mighty Being, greater than Brah- 
ma, art the prime Creator ! eternal God of 


gods! the world's MANSTION] Thou art the in- 


corruptible Being, diſtinct from all things 
tranſient! Thou art before all gods, the anci- 
ent PooRusn, and the ſupreme ſupporter of 


the univerſe! Thou knoweſt all things, and 


art worthy to be known! Thou art the su- 
PREME MANSION ; and by thee, O infinite 
Form! 
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Form! the univerfe was ſpread abroad.“ In 
page 75, recently cited, occurs that very curi- 
ous paſſage quoted in a former part of this Diſ- 
ſertation, as having an undoubted aſfronomi- 
cal alluſion, and which I ſhall again inſert with 
the addition of the context, fince it appears 
very evidently to inculcate a doctrine not only 
congeniat with that of the Greek philofophers, 
but with the hypotheſis of the two principles 
of LIGHT and DARKNESS, or rather 600D and 
EVIL, in the Perſian code of philoſophical | 
theology. I will now (continues Creeſhna) 
ſpeak to thee of that time in which, ſhould a 


devout man die, he will never return; and of 


that time, in which, dying, he ſhall return 
again upon the earth. Thoſe holy men who 
are acquainted with BRaume, departing this 
life in the fiery light of the day, in the bright 
ſeaſon of the moon, WI THIN THE SIX MONTHS 
or THE. SUN'S NORTHERN courſe, go unto him; 
but thoſe who depart in the gloomy night of 
the moon's dark ſeaſon, and whilſt THE svN 


IS YET WITHIN THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF 


HIS JOURNEY, aſcend, for a while, into the 
regions of the moon, and again return to 
mortal birth, Theſe two, LIGHT and DARK=- 
NESS, are eſteemed the world's eternal ways. 


He, who walketh in the former path, (of 


S 2 | lights 
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light, or piety,) returneth not; whilſt he, 
who walketh in the latter path, (darkneſs, or 
_ evil,) cometh back again upon the earth.” 
Geeta, p. 76. It is impoſſible to avoid ob- 
ſerving, in this paſſage, the origin of the doc- 
trine of the Two PRINCIPLEs of the Perſian 
philoſophers, with which nation, it has al- 
ready been obſerved, the Indians * an im- 
memorial intercourſe. | 
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In this * * 1 I Sehen, which N 
the immediate Continuation of the Hiſtory of 
the ancient Myſteries, ſome remarkable Tefli- 

monies, in Proof of the above Aﬀſertions, are 


contain Engravings, executed i in India, illuſe 
5 © trative of their ancient Dottrines i in regard to - 
. » the " Metempſychafs, S, as well as "of the early 
Periods f their Hiſtory. — 4. Deſeription of 
5 one very curious aftronomi 1 Plate, which 5 
: repreſents the Convulſion of Nature at the Ge- 
 aneral Deluge, or the CouxMA AVATAR, — 
A Digreſſion on that Subject, proving that all 
the three firſt Avatars, or Incarnations of 
the Deity, are aſtronomical Allegort es alluſive 
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brought from certain ſcarce and valuable Ma- 
nuſcripis, which have been imported into Eu- 
rope by learned Oriental Travellers, and which 


E Pacer preſented to the reader in 
the preceding ſection are not the only 
ones in which the gradual aſcent of the ſoul 


through 


I 
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n the planets, or W of purification, 
is plainly intimated in the Geeta, They are 
| however ſufficient for our purpoſe, and, in 
proof that the Indians actually had, in the 
remoteſt æras, in their ſyſtem of theology, the 
fidereal ladder of ſeven gates, ſo univerſally 
made uſe of as a ſymbol throughout all the 
Eaſt, I have now to inform the reader of the 
following circumſtance: — there exiſts at pre- 
ſent, in the French king's library at Paris, a 
book of paintings entirely alluſive to the In- 
dian mythology and the incarnations of Veeſh- 
nu, in one of which is exhibited this very _ 
ſymbol, upon which the ſouls of men are re- 
preſented as aſcending and deſcending, accord- 
ing to the receiyed opinion of the ſidereal Me- 
tempſychoſis iff Aſia, Of this curious volume 
a friend at Paris has procured me very minute 
information, and I have hopes of preſenting 
my readers with a correct copy of this painting 
before theſe extenſive Diſſertations ſhall have 
been concluded. e 

Two other books, adorned with e 
paintings, 1 illuſtrative of Indian ſubjects, which 


are in the poſſeſſion of the literati of this 


country, deſerve, in this place, particular no- 
tice. The firſt is that in the Bodleian library, 
preſented to the Wa of Oxford by Mr. 

| I 


N 
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e and affirmed, in the letter of that author 
which accompanied the donation, to contain 


e one hundred and ſeventy-eight portraits of 


the Indian rajahs, continued down to Timur, 
and the Great Moguls his ſucceſſors, as far as 
 Aurungzebe.”* The account of this book 
55 Mr. Cleland, prefixed to Dr. White's and 
Mr. Davy's tranſlation of the Inſtitutes of Ti- 
mur, eſtabliſhes the authenticity of it; for, 
e that the pictures it contains are not fancy 


pictures there is this ſolid reaſon to beſieve, it 


being well known that ſuch a ſet of pictures 
actually exiſts in the royal palace.” He adds, 
e it is obſervable, that the Mooriſh or Mo- 
hamedan ſovereigns of Hindoſtan are, in this 
collection, diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Gentoo 
deſcent by the faſhion of the ſkirts of their 


: robes, which, in the Gentoos, hang on each 


fide, cut at the bottom into an angular form, 
as all the rajahs wear them at this day for an 


enſign of royalty. From this book I hope 


to obtain the permiſſion of the Univerſity to 
_ engrave the portraits of ſome of the more diſ- 


m_—_— eharacters that have ſwayed the 
S 4 imperial 


* Theſe are the words of Mr. Pope's letter, written in the year 


1737, and inſerted in the Preface to the Inſtitutes of Timur. 


+ See the preface to Dr. White's Inſtitutes of Timur. 
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1mperial ſceptre of a people, who, with their 
auguſt ſovereigns, have been hitherto ſo little 
known; of a people, who, in the remote and 
beautiful regions of Hindoſtan, for many 
ages, ſeem to have ſhunned all intercourſe 
with their fellow-mortals, and, at preſent, are 
very inaccurately delineated on the hiſtoric 


page in proportion to the importance and ex- 
tent of their vaſt empire in Aſia, to the con- 
ſummate wiſdom of their policy, and the diſ- 


tinguiſhed ſplendour of their exploits. 


The remaining volume, which merits our 


preſent notice, and will claim our more par- 
ticular attention hereafter, is that in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 


don, preſented, I believe, by Mr. Haſtings, 


and which, if I may judge from a ſurvey of it, 


permitted me by the obliging attention of the 


ſecretary of that ſociety, is entirely upon the 


ſubject of the nine incarnations of the god 


Veeſhnu. In rather a tranſient review of its 
contents I was particularly ſtruck with a mi- 
nute delineation of the CouRMA AvATAR, or 


Veeſhnu's deſcent in the form of a tortoiſe to 
ſupport the earth ſinking in the ocean, and of 
the curious Indian hiſtorical fable of the Soors 


and Aſoors churning that ocean with the 
mountain Mandar. Around this vaſt moun- 
| 5 | tain 
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tain the ſerpent Asook RR is repreſented” as 
twined in dreadful folds, by way of a rope, 
at the head and tail of which thoſe imaginary 
beings are pulling with all their might, to 
make the churned deep diſgorge the precious 
things ſwallowed up in a certain great deluge, 
which, notwithſtanding all ſceptical oppo- 


ſition, was undoubtedly the deluge of Noah. 


The above circumſtances muſt appear ſo very 
romantic to the reader, that, as ſome period _ 
will ſtill elapſe before I can proceed to the 


hiſtorical” detail and explanation of the Ava- 
tars, I ſhall inſert a few. lines, illuſtrative 


of it from Mr. Wilkins's tranſlation of that 
part of the Mahabbarat in which it occurs, 
and which he will find in page 146 of the 
Geeta. This account, adduced immediately 

from ſuch high and reſpectable authority, will 


at once ſerve to gratify curioſity and reſcue 


myſelf from cenſure in enumerating particu- 
lars ſo wildly theological, but ſtill ſo abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to be known to the reader before 
he can obtain the full comprehenſion of the 
ancient Sanſcreet hiſtory of Hindoſtan; it 
will likewiſe afford a ſpecimen of the roman- 


tic ſtyle in which that firſt and moſt celebrated 


N Indian hiſtory 1 is written. 
Prefatory 


Li 
CDC EC __ 
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„ 
Prefatory to this extract T muſt obſerve, 


that the Soors, being aſſembled in ſolemn 


conſultation upon the ſparkling ſummit of the 


great golden mountain Mtru, or SoMMRIR, 
aſſerted, in the Geographical Diſſertation, to 
be ſituated in the centre of our globe, and to 
be of the altitude of at leaſt 16, ooo Yojans,* 
were meditating the diſcovery of the AuREE- 
74, or water of immortality, under which 


5 


allegory is ſhadowed out the re-animation of 


nature after the general deſolation made by the 
deluge. The ſea was to be deeply agitated by 
the impetuous rotation of the mountain Man- 

dar; but, as the united bands of Dewtahs 


were unable to remove this mountain, they 


went before Veeſhnu, who was ſitting with 
Brahma, and addreſſed them in theſe words: 
Exert, ſovereign beings, your moſt ſuperior 


wiſdom to remove the mountain Mandar, and 


employ your - utmoſt power for our good.” 


Veeſhnu and Brahma having replied, * It ſhall 


be according to your wiſh ;” nz, with the 
lotos eye, directed the king of ſerpents to ap- 
pear. Ananta aroſe, and was inſtructed in 
that work by n and commanded by 


N ** 


The YOJAN is an ancient Indian meaſure, i in a extent = AN 
four miles. | 


Dew, ſtood near N. arayen. 
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Narayen to perform it. Then Ananta, by his 


power, took up that king of mountains, to- 
gether with all its foreſts and every inhabitant 


thereof; and the Soors accompanied him into 


the preſence of the Ocean, whom they ad- 
dreſſed, ſaying, © We will tir up thy waters 
to obtain the Amreeta ;” and the lord of the 
waters replied, Let me alſo have a ſhare, 
ſeeing I am to bear the violent agitations that 


25 be cauſed by the whirling of the moun- 


.” Then the Soors and Aſoors ſpake unto 
„ the king of the tortoiſes, upon 


the ſtrand of the ocean, and ſaid, My lord 


is able to be the ſupporter of this mountain.” 
The tortoiſe replied, ** Be it ſo!” and it was 


placed upon his back. 
* So the mountain below ſet upon the od 


of the tortoiſe, Eendra began to whirl it 
about as it were a machine. The mountain 
Mandar ſerved as a churn, and the ſerpent 
Vaſookee for the rope; and thus, in former 


days, did the Dewtahs, the Aſoors, and the 
Danoos, begin to ſtir up the waters of the 
ocean for the diſcovery of the Amreeta, The 
mighty Aſoors were employed on the fide of 
the ſerpent's head, whilſt all the Soors aſſem- 
bled about his tail. Ananta, that ſovereign 


* 
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0 They now pull forth the ſerpent” 8 head re- 
peatedly, and as often let it go: while there 
iſſued from his mouth, thus violently drawing 


to and fro by the Soors and Aſoors, a con- 
tinual ſtream of fire, and ſmoke, and wind ; 

which aſcending in thick clouds replete with li 12 
ning, it began to rain down upon the heavenly 
bands, who were already fatigued with their 


labour, whilſt a ſhower of flowers was ſhaken 
from the top of the mountain, covering the 
heads of all, both Soors and Aſoors. In the 
mean time the roaring of the ocean, whilſt vio- 
- Irntly agitated with the whirling of the moun- 


tain Mandar by the Soors and Aſoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thouſands 


of the various productions of the waters were 


torn to pieces by the mountain, and confound- 


ed with the briny flood; and every ſpecific be- 


ing of the deep and all the inhabitants of the 


great abyſs which is below the earth were annihi- 


lated; whilſt, from the violent agitation of the 
mountain, the foreſt-trees were daſhed againſt 


each other, and precipitated from 1ts utmoſt 


height, with all the birds thereon; from the 
violent conffication of all which a raging fire 
was produced, involving the whole moun- 


tain with ſmoke and flame, as with a dark 
blue ma and the vivid | flaſh of lightning. 
| The. 
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The lion and the retreating elephant are overs 
taken by the devouring flames, and every vital 


being and every individual object are conſumed 


in the general conflagration. The raging 
flames, thus ſpreading deſtruction on all ſides, 
were at length quenched by a ſhower of 


cloud-borne water poured down by the im- 


mortal Eendra. And now a heterogeneous 


ſtream of the concocted juice of various trees 


and plants ran down into the briny flood. It 


was from this milk-like ſtream of juices, pro- 


duced from thoſe ſtreams, trees, and plants, 
and a mixture of melted gold, that the Soors 
obtained their immortality,” *_ | 


Concerning theſe extravagant mythological 
details of the Hindoos, I muſt remark, that 


however myſterious the allegory, and however 


wild and romantic the language in which it is 


_ clothed, this fact may be depended upon, that 
there, in general, lies concealed at the bottom 
ſome phyſical meaning or deep theological 
truth. Diveſted of its inflated dition and 

fabulous incidents, the invention of an Orien- 

tal fancy, what can this general and ſtupend- 
ous convulſion of nature ; — the mountain 


buried in the tempeſtuous boſom of the ocean; 


the ocean roaring and raging amidſt the con- 
To 11! LL: Fe 2 
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flict of contending elements; the torrents of 
deſcending rain poured down by Eendra, the 
Hindoo god of the firmament; the total an- 
nihilation of every living thing on the moun- 
tain, and of all the inhabitants of the great 


_ abyſs which is below the earth; (an expreſſion 


very fimilar to the Scripture-phraſe of all tbe 


fountains of the great deep; — what can all 


this accumulation of magnificent and dreadful 
images ſhadow out except the deſolation of the 


earth during the period of the univerſal de- 
luge ; when the Soors and Aſoors, who may 


be conſidered as the etherial miniſters of the 


divine vengeance, were commiſſioned to ha- 


raſs the agitated globe? What can the incar- 
nation of Veeſhnu, the preſerving power of 
India, in the form of a vaſt tortoiſe, which 
incarnation conſtitutes the ſecond or CouRNHπA 
AvATAR, to ſupport the ponderous maſs on 
the ſtrand: of the ocean, portend, but the 
benevolent intervention of Providence, per- 
ſonified by the incarnation of Veeſhnu, to 
ſave from total deſtruction a periſhing world? 


Who 1s that phyſician ſo renowned in ancient 


Sanſcreet hiſtories, the great Dew: Danwan- 
taree, who at length roſe from the churned 
ocean, the white foam of which reſembled 


milk, bearing in his hand a ſacred vaſe full of 
| | 4 a ined e 
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the water of life, and who himſelf is even re- 


preſented in ſome of thoſe hiſtories as a tranſ- 
formation of Veeſhnu, who, I ſay, is to be 
_ underſtood by that fictitious character, unleſs: 


the venerable ſage who roſe from the ocean, 


who gave new life to his expiring ſpecies, and 
in his family upheld the human race: that 


pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from 
the hoary deep, builded an altar unto the Lord, 
and offered the „ir grateful oblation after the 
deluge ; (circumſtances recorded amidſt the 
conſtellations of the Southern ſphere;) that 


mythologic character, who is repreſented upon 
it as the ſacrificer of the beaſt; that profound 


philoſopher whoſe knowledge of the ante-dilu- 


vian aſtronomy enabled him to form that 
ſphere, and who placed THE SsHI, by Grecian 


mythologiſts uſurped, and ridiculouſly called 
ARG0, there? The Greeks, however, re- 


markably corroborating my hypotheſis, deno- 
minated this aſteriſm of the sacRI1FICER CHlI- 
RON, whom Pliny deſcribes * as the ſon of 
Saturn (T1ME) and Phillira, the inventor of 


the BoTANICAL and MEDICAL art.”* And 
juſtly may the $ACRIFICER be denominated 
Chiron, that true Chiron of antiquity, though 
not of Grecian * nor the preceptor of 

Achilles; 


» Pai Nen Hit. ub. vi. cap. 56; 


8 3 
Achilles that great botaniſt, who firſt ROY 
ed the vine and returned to the ground that 


infinite variety © of medical berbs and innumera- 


ble feeds,” which, in the ancient Sanſcreet 


hiſtories, and particularly in Sir William 
Jones's tranſlation of the Buacavar, Menu 
is repreſented as taking into the ark for the 
expreſs purpoſe. of renovating decayed vegeta- 
tion after the deluge ; that nobler cexTavus,. 
who was indeed born of a cloud, in the ſame 
manner as the Chineſe Fohi is repreſented in 


their hiſtories to have had a rainbow for his 


progenitor ; who, as the name Centaur pro- 
perly ſignifies, firſt tamed the fierce bull, and 


who, having taught mankind the uſe of agri- 


culture, was thence not only repreſented in 
all the Oriental mythologies by the apt ſymbol 
of the BULL, but, if M. Anquetil, in the 


Zend-Aveſta, may be credited, in the ancient 
Perſian hiſtories, was called Phomme-taureau,* 


Such is the true meaning of this Avatar; and 
ſuch, in my humble opinion, is the true Dan- 


wantaree of India, who ſprang from the foam 
of the churned ocean, bearing the Amreeta, 
or vital ambroſia, to the renovated world. I 
would not be underſtood, however, to have 
| n that Danwantaree and Noah are the 


ſame 


See and . du Perron's e 3 tom. iii, p. 363. 
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ſame perſon, except in a mythological ſenſe ; - 


for, Menu, or Satyaurata, who was the au- 
thor of the famous Inſtitutes, at firſt orally . 
promulgated by that legiſlator, afterwards 
committed to writing, and called after him 


 MenvumsRITI, is the undoubted and only 


genuine Noah of India; but I mean, that; 
under the character of Danwantaree riſing from 
the ocean, this venerable perſonage is intended 
and ſymbolized: According to M. 8onnerat, 


he is generally depicted in the pagodas, ſacred 


to Veeſhnu, as a learned man, in profound 
meditation, with a book in his hand. 

Sir William Jones, without favouring us 
with any farther explanation of his meaning, 
confeſſes himſelf to be of opinion, that a con- 
ſiderable portion of this particular Avatar re- 


lates to aſtronomy, For my own part, I en- 


tertain little doubt but that the ſerpent Aſoo- 
kee; whoſe enormous body enfolded the globe, 
is no other than the celeſtial ſerpent, or dra- 
gon, whoſe baleful influence is repreſented in 
all Oriental ſyſtems of aſtrology to be ſo fatal 


to the revolving ſpheres, or elſe that whimſical 


repreſentation of a ſtill more viſionary dragon; 
formed. by the courſe of the moon near the 
ECLIPTIC, of whoſe BELLY, HEAD, and TAIL, 
is exhibited, in a preceding Page, an aſtrono- 

Vor. II. 1 mico⸗ 


wk 


mico-mythological engraving. Buy this Ale 


gory, do not the Brahmin aſtronomers mean 
to indicate that ſome dreadful poſition of the 
planetary orbs, which are often repreſented, 


mim Sanſereet writings, as perſonified Dewtahs, 
occaſioned the grand convulſion; or that ſome 
fatal ECL1PsE, which ever happens near that 


region of the heaven where their fancies have 
fixed their i imaginary Dragon, portended and 
accompanied it? Surely the ſuppoſition of 
ſuch an event, as a ſecondary cauſe, proves 


neither bad theology nor deſpicable philoſophy 


to exiſt in Hindoſtan; for, notwithſtanding 
ſome difficulties in Whiſton's ſyſtem, that a 
comet paſſed at that remote æra near the or- 


bit of the earth, and cauſed the inundation, 
that hypotheſis is not deſtitute of able advo- 
cates, But we ſee that, by this relation, a de- 
vouring fire, as well as a tempeſtuous ocean, 
contributed to the general devaſtation. Is it 


not poſſible, that ſome of the more ancient 
Sanſcreet books may contain, traditionally 
handed down, a genuine and circumſtantial 


relation of this awful event? But, if that 


ſhould not be the caſe, is not this account en- 


tirely conformable to the ingenious conjec- 


tures of the great naturaliſt Mr. Whitehurſt, 
8 80 18 Greedy of oa that fire, burſt- 


ing 


ws 17 


ing from the internal regions of the earth, 


greatly contributed to bring on the dreadful 
cataſtrophe in which nature agonized and a 


world was deſtroyed. Mr. Whitehurſ} does not 


ſtand ſingle in this opinion. His ſuppoſition 


is corroborated by one of the greateſt chemiſts 


of the age, Warsod, a name on which titles 
can confer no additional ſplendour. A more 


full inveſtigation, however, of this point, and 


ſome others of equal novelty and importance 


to the theological and literary world, muſt be 


reſerved for that portion of this hiſtory Which 


treats of the coſmogony of the Hindoos. 


Since the Avatars themſelves, that is, the 
deſcents of the deity in a human form, may 


be conſidered as connected with, if not as ori- 


ginally giving birth to, the doctrine of the 


Metempſychoſis ; for, with the Indians, that 


deity is conſidered only as the Anima Mundi, 
or Soul of the World, of whom the particu- 


lar definition in the Bhagavat is, that © ug 


Is EVERY WHERE ALWAYS;” it will not be 


thought entirely digreſſive, if, while upon this 
ſubject, I purſue ſomewhat farther the reflec- 


tions to which the Courma-Avatar has given 
birth. Truth, therefore, compels me to add, 
to what has been already obſerved, that the 


more minutely the free frft Avatars are exa- 
1 mined, 


FL |} 


mined, the more directly will each of thoſe 
Avatars be found to be illuſtrative of the great 
event above alluded to; while the united 


evidence, ariſing from them, reflects a light 


upon that event greater than has yet radiated. 
upon it from any page of Gentile antiquity, 


„ They all three,” ſays the preſident of the 


Afiatic Society, © apparently relate to ſome 


ſtupendous convulſion of our globe from the 


fountains of the deep.“ In direct proof of 
Sir William's aſſertion, I ſhall, in this place, 

ſomewhat prematurely, preſent the reader with 
a print of the firſt of thoſe Avatars, which 


was copied by one of the Roman miſſionaries 
from the walls of an Indian pagoda, on which 
the ten transformations of Veeſhnu were de- 


lineated in the ſucceſſive order in which they 


take place. In juſtice. to myſelf I muſt re- 
mark, that this print properly belongs to the 


firſt volume of my hiſtory, in which all the 


Avatars are diſtinctly deſcribed, and moſt of 


them engraved; but as it is poſſible that the | 


increaſed ſum, at which J have been obliged to 


fix the price of theſe volumes, may unfortu- 


nately deprive me of the continued patronage, 


throughout the work, of ſome of my ſub- 
ſcribers, I here, with grateful attention, ſub- 
| | mit 
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mit a duplicate of the plate for their particu- 


lar accommodation and inſpection. 


The following are in brief the outlines of 
the allegory, extracted from the Bhagavat, 


where may be found the pong from the ſame 


book cited above. 
Near the cloſe of the laſt Cava; (a condi 
of duration of aſtronomical origin, and refer- 


ing to the rate of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, 


but ſtated in the Surya Siddhanta as equal to 


a thouſand maha yugs, or grand revolutions,) 


BrRAnMa, fatigued with the care of ſo many 
worlds, fell into a profound ſlumber. During 
this ſlumber of the creator, the ſtrong dæmon 
or giant Hayagriva came near him, and ſtole 
the VEDAs; thoſe four ſacred volumes which 
originally flowed from the lips of the quadru- 
ple deity. With this ineſtimable treaſure he 
retired into the deep and ſecret boſom of the 


ocean ; and, reſolving never to ſurrender the 


booty he had ſecured, ſwallowed the ſtolen 
Vedas. Deprived of the vigilant care of Brah- 


ma, the world fell into diſorder ; while, no 
longer guided by the light that emanated from 
the ſacred books, the human race became, to 


the laſt degree, corrupt. They were all con- 
ſequently deſtroyed in a vaſt deluge, except a 
certain pious king and his family, which, in 

"4 very 


„ 


f 


very ſingular conformity to- the relation of 


- Sacred Writ, conſiſted of ſeven perſons, who 


floated upon the waters in a veſſel fabricated 


according to the expreſs direction of Veeſhnu. 


For, this pious monarch, one day performing 
his devotions on the ſhore of the ocean, was 


forewarned of the approaching calamity. by 
that preſerving deity; and having prepared a 
veſſel, as commanded, at the appointed time, 


Veeſhnu appeared again in the form of a fiſh, 
« blazing like gold, and extending a million 


of leagues, with one ſtupendous horn,” to 


which the king faſtened the veſſel by a cable 
compoſed of a vaſt ſerpent, and was thus tow- 


ed in ſafety along the ſurface of the raging 
element. When the waters abated, he and 


his | companions were again ſafely landed. 
Veeſhnu then, re-plunging into the ocean, 


flew, in conflict, the tremendous demon Haya- 
griva, and, rending open the monſter's belly, 


' recovered three of 185 Vedas, but the fourth, 


according to the allegory, was digeſted. — The 


plate annexed diſcovers Veeſhnu riſing from 
the ocean after vanquiſhing the demon, whoſe 
head, decorated with horns like thoſe of all 


other princely perſonages in Oriental mytho- 
logy, is ſeen floating upon the waves below. 


Veeſhnu W as if preſenting the ſacred 
| NS, 1 


ma, who is diſcerned above. 
Bara Avatar, is not leſs pointedly alluſive to 
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books, which he had thus recovered, to Brah- 


The third, or 


the ſame awful event. In this incarnation 
Veeſhnu aſſumes the form of a Boar, and lifts 


up upon his huge tuſks the ponderous globe, 


which another dæmon, (an agent ever pre- 


ſent in Hindoo mythology,) equally gigantic 


and malignant, after rolling it up like a ſcroll, 


had carried away on his ſhoulders, and bu- 


ried deep in the abyſs. 
The meaning of all this is ſo obvious as to 


preclude the neceſſity of inſiſting, in this place, 


how clearly the aſſertion of Sir William Jones, 


as to the three firſt Avatars, 1s demonſtrated. 


I ſhall return, therefore, in the next ſection, 
to the farther conſideration of that curious 


doctrine, the Metempſychoſis, to which, pro- 


bably, that of the Avatars originally gave birth, 
and of the ancient myſteries, in which its ſtu- _ 
pendous arcana were unveiled. | 
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The Subject of the Metempſychoſis, and the Anci- 
ENT MYSTERIES, reſumed. — The former Doc- 
trine the Source of all the horrible Penances 
. which the Hindoos undergo in the Hope of 
regaining their State of primitive Perfeftion _ 
and Happineſs. — The Fall of Man, therefore, 
4 Dodrine neceſſarily believed in India. — 
. The Nature of the Deity, and bis Attributes, 
uẽnfolded in the Myſteries by phyfical Symbols, 
as, for Inflance, his creative Energy by the 
Phallus, or Lingam; bis ſpotleſs Purity by 
the Te bei Owre, or tranſparent Orbs of daz- 
ling Brightneſs; &c. &c. — A till ſublimer 
_ Theology, - however, Somewhat reſembling the 
Patriarchal, pervaded the Afatic World, and 
particularly flouriſhed in the School of the 
great Indian Philoſopher Vy asa. — The ſecret 
Operations alſo of Nature herſelf, when con- 


fidered diflinftly from the Great Firſt Cauſe, 


4s well in the Superior as the ſubterraneous 
| Mord, 
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ries, and the Effects of phyfical, not leſs than 


moral, Gοοο and EVIL were fucceſſioely and 


powerfully diſplayed. — The phyfical Symbol tl. 
luafrati ve of the creative Energy, in the End, 

| ater, the moſt "unbounded Licentiouſneſs. — 
The Women” of © the Idal, @ Species of boly 
0 eee the Reſault in India; the Bacchic 
Revels and Debaucheries, the Conſequence in 

; 3 Nation wwhich borrowed its Theology 
From IV BIA through ſome Medium hitberto 
adequately explored. — The ſoveral Stages 
* of 9 Eleuſinian 1 Myſteries . deſeribed \ from 
OSreet Writers bo had been initiated; — 


" Their ace, to the ſacred Fe val. Pomp of 


udia as painted in the Pagodas, and as at 
this Do celebrated in various Parts of India, 


" adduced as "unequivocal Evidence of their ba- 


Oy ori ginated i in the latter Country. 


\ROM the n evidence exhibited i in 
the preceding pages, the aſſertion with 
which 1 commenced theſe particular ſtrictures 


on the. Metempfſychoſis, that the profeſſed 


deſign of it was to reſtore the fallen foul to 
EIT 15 „ its 


Warld, engrofſed a Part of the ancient Myſlte- 


„ 


its priſtine ſtate of purity and perfektion, is 


proved beyond contradiction. Thus, an in- 
tereſting and aſtoniſhing proſpect unfolds it - 


ſelf to our view. Their ſacred writings, we 


ſee, repreſent the whole univerſe as an ample 
and auguſt theatre for the probationary exer- 
tion of millions of beings, who are ſuppoſed 


to be ſo many ſpirits degraded from the high 


honours of angelic diſtinction, and con- 
demned to aſcend, through various gradations 
of toil and ſuffering, until they ſhall have 
reached that exalted ſphere of perfection and 
happineſs, which they enjoyed before their de- 
fection. Animated by the deſire of obtaining 
that final boon, and fired by all the glorious 
promiſes of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo 


ſmiles amidſt unutterable miſery, and exults 


in every dire variety of voluntary torture. In 
the hope of expiating former crimes by ade- 


quate penance, and of regaining ſpeedily that 


fancied Elyſium, he binds himſelf to the per- 


formance of vows which make human nature 
ſhudder and human reaſon ſtagger. He paſſes 
whole weeks without the ſmalleſt nouriſh- 


ment, and whole years in painful vigils. He 
wanders about naked as he came from the 


| womb of his parent, and ſuffers, without re- 


pining, N viciſſitude of heat and cold, of 
wing 
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driving ſtorm and beating rain. He ſtands | 
with his arms croſſed above his head, till the 


ſinews ſhrink and the fleſh withers away. He 
fixes his eye upon the burning orb of the ſun, 


till its light be extinguiſhed and its moiſture 
entirely dried up.“ It is impoſſible to read 
the followingo minute deſcription of one of 
theſe devotees in the act of ſtationary penance, 


as given in the Sacontala, without ſhudder- 
ing. Every circumſtance enumerated fills the 
mind with increaſing horror, and freezes the 


aſtoniſhed reader to a ſtatue, almoſt as im- 


moveable as the ſuffering penitent. Duſh- 
manta aſks; © Where is the holy retreat of 
Maricha ?” — Matali replies, A little beyond 
that grove, where you ſee a pious YoGEE, 
motionleſs as a pollard, holding his thick 
buſhy hair, and Axing his eyes on the ſolar orb. 
— Mark, his body is half covered with a 


white ant's edifice, made of raiſed clay; tbe 
ſein of a ſnake ſupplies the place of his ſacer- 
dotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a 


number of Enotty plants encircle and wound 
his neck, and FRO birds nete almoſt 


cover _ 


* Every circumſtance enumerated above is particularized and | 


was ſeen by Tavernier in India. See Voyage de Tavernier, 
tom. iv. p. 118, edit. 1713, with an engraving annexed. I ſhall, 


in a future page, flate ſome ſtill more wonderful, but well-au- 


thenticated, relations of Indian mortification. 


1 „ 

cover his ſhoulders.” Sacontala, p. 87. But I 
am anticipating a ſubject upon which I muſt 
hereafter enlarge, when I come to compare the 
ancient Gymnoſophiſt and the modern Yogee. 
But to what ſource is this doctrine of ſpirits 
fallen from their original rectitude, a doctrine 
which not only infected India but all the 


Eaſtern world, to be traced? One probable 


| ſource of it has been already ſtated to have 
originated in the anxiety of the ancient phi- 
loſophers, to juſtify the divine attributes, and 
vindicate the ways of God to man ; but the 
more probable ſource ſeems to have been ſome 
obſcure and corrupted tradition of the fallen 
angels, handed down through ſucceſſive gene- 
rations from the great progenitor of the hu- 
man race, and his immediate deſcendants, 
with whom celeſtial ſpirits are repreſented as 
frequently converſing, and to whom they 
might, as a friendly warning, have imparted 
the intelligence. If this mode of accounting 
for the origin of ſo ſingular a doctrine ſhould 
appear unſatisfactory, much more ſo muſt 
every other prove; for, after all, one indu- 
bitable fact muſt ſtill be admitted in this kind 
of diſcuſſion, viz. that what belongs to p 
or future ſcenes of exiſtence can only be 
N known 
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known to mankind through the MEDIUM or 
AvanLavion. 
No precepts ſo n as theſe were 8 

ee by the divines and philoſophers of 
Egypt and Greece. Neither in the myſtic cells 
of the former, nor in the Eleuſinian ſanctuaries 
of the latter, was the doctrine of the Metem- 
pſychoſis carried to ſuch an extreme point of 
ſpeculative inveſtigation as in the ſacred ca- 


verns of India; but that the precepts taught, 


and the rites celebrated, in both countries, 
were in a ſtriking degree ſimilar, will be more 
clearly manifeſted by the ſucceeding enumera- 
tion of particular parallel circumſtances that 
diſtinguiſhed them. Immerſed in the errors 
of polytheiſm as was the great body of the 
Egyptian nation, it has yet been inconteſtably 


proved, * by the immortal Cudworth, that the 


hierophant, or arch-prieſt, in the ſecret rites 
of their religion, taught the doctrine of the 


unity of the Godhead ; but this noble ſenti- 
though they had the magnanimity to 


ment, 
conceive, they wanted the genergſity to impart 
to the deluded populace; for, it was thought 


dangerous, both to the church and the ſtate, 


to ſhake the foundations of the reigning ſu- 
| | perſtition. 


See Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, chap. v. ſect. 18. 


„ 
perlttion. But, to thoſe ſpeculative and phi 


loſophic minds, that poſſeſſed ſufficient firm 
neſs to bear the communication of ſo lofty 


and important a truth, the whole ſcene of 
vulgar deluſion was laid bare, and the myſtic 
veil, that obſcured the Great Firſt Cauſe” 
from the view of his creatures, was rent 
aſunder ; while the initiated were taught, that 
Jupiter, Vulcan, Mercury, and the reſt of 
the deities, who were the object of popular 
devotion, were nothing more than departed 
human beings, deified by grateful poſterity 
for the virtues they had practiſed during hfe 
and the benefits they had conferred upon 


mankind. 


Mr. Haſtings, one of the moſt early and 
liberal patrons of Sanſcreet literature in In- 
dia, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Eſq. one 
of its moſt zealous encouragers in England, 
has remarked how accurately many of the 
leading principles of the pure unadulterated - 


' doctrines of Brahma correſpond with thoſe 


of the Chriſtian ſyſtem.* In the Geeta, in- 
deed, ſome paſſages, ſurpriſingly conſonant, 


occur, concerning the ſublime nature and at- 


| tributes d 


* See Mr. Haſtings's recommendatory- letter to N. Smith, Eſq. 
at that time chairman of the Eaſt-India Comm and prefixed 
to the GET A. 
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tributes of God as well as concerning the 
properties and functions of the ſoul. Thus, 


where the Deity, in the form of Creeſhna, 


addreſſes Arjun: © I am the Creator of all 
things, and all things proceed from me.” 1 


am the beginning, the middle, and the end, 


of all things; I am time; I am all-graſping 
death, and I am the reſurrection; I am the 
myſtic figure OM! I am generation and diſſo- 


lution !” Arjun, in pious ecſtaſy, exclaims : 
* Reverence! reverence! be unto thee a thou- 


ſand times repeated! Again and again re- 


- 'verence! O thou, who art all in all! infinite 
in thy power and thy glory! Thou art the 


Father of all things animate and inanimate! 
there is none like unto thee!” P. 95. And 


again, where Creeſhna deſcribes the nature of 


the ſoul : — © The ſoul is not a thing of 
which a man may ſay it hath been, it is about 
to be, or 1s to be hereafter; for, it 1s a thing 
without birth, it 1s incorruptible, eternal, in- 


exhauſtible! the weapon divideth it not, the 


fire burneth it not, the water corrupteth it 
not, the wind drieth it not away; for, it is 


indiviſible, inconſumable, unalterable!“ P. 37. 
Sir William Jones has been at the pains of 
tranſlating four ſtanzas of the Bud Avr, 


which, he ſays, are e ſcrupulouſly literal, and 
which 


t is 


37. 
AT; 
and 
nich 


of 


= & ] 
which 1 ſhall hs the liberty of tranſcribing, 
ſince they afford not only a ſtriking proof of 


the ſublime notions which the Hindoos enter- 
tain coneerning the Deity, but exhibit a curi- 
ous ſpecimen of the ſtyle in which their ſacred 


books are written. The words, he obſerves, 
are believed by the Hindoos to have been 
pronounced to Brahma by the Supreme Being 
himſelf. | 

Even I was even at the firſt, . not any 
other thing; that which exiſts, unperceived, 
ſupreme; afterwards, I AM THAT WHICH 1s, 
and he wo MUST REMAIN am I. 

Fe Except the FIRST CAUSE, whatever may 
appear or may not appear in the mind, know 
that to be the mind's Maya, n delufion, ) as 
light, as darkneſs. _ not a 

* As the great elements are in various s beings, 


entering yet not entering; (chat i is, pervading, 
not deſtroying;) thus am I in them, yet not 


in them. 18 

« Even thus far x may inquiry be hes by 
him, who ſeeks to know the principle of mind, 
in union and ſeparation, which muſt be EVERY 
WHERE ALWAYS.” 22 

Wild and obſcure, Sir William F as 
theſe ancient verſes muſt appear in a naked 
verbal tranſlation, it will be thought, by many, 

Vor. II. 0 II 
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that the poetry of Greece and Italy affords no 
conceptions more awfully magnificent,* The 
firſt ſtanza brings irreſiſtably to our recollec- 


tion that ſublime verſe of the Apocalypſe; 


„J am A!.PHA and OMEca, the Beginning 
and the Ending, faith the Lord; which is, 
and which was, 'and which is to come, the Ar- 
MIGnHTY.” 1 earneſtly intreat the candid 
reader to take notice, that when, in various 
parts of this treatiſe, I have ſpoken of the pure 


and ſublime theology of Brahma, I have con- 


ſtantly alluded to theſe and fimilar original 
paſſages in their moſt ſacred books, and not 
to thoſe wild ſchemes of theology, engrafted 
upon it by commenting Brahmins, nor the 
complex and degrading ſyſtem of devotion. at 
preſent prevailing in Hindoſtan. Aſtoniſhed 


at the ſtriking ſimilarity that ſubſiſts between 


the religious principles of the Hindoos and 


| thoſe of the Chriſtian faith, the learned Hyde+F 


boldly pronounced, that BRAnHMA muſt have 
been the patriarch ABrRanam. Poſtellus,f 
however, had long before aſſerted the ſame 
thing, with this additional circumſtance, that 


the tribe of Brahmins were the deſcendants of 


that 


+ wi Reſearches, vol. 1, p. 246. 
+ Hyde, Hiſt. Relig. vet. Perſ. p. 31. 
1 Abraham Poſtellus in Commentario ad Jezirah. 
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that patriarch by his wife Keturah, and were 


ſo called, quaſi Abrabmanes. He might, by | 
parity of reaſoning; have derived the name of 


the ſecond great Indian, or Kattri, tribe from 
Keturah, from which it is not very diſſin milar; 
but, in this caſe, unfortunately the ſame argu- 
ment would hold good as that before- urged 
againſt the probability that Zoroaſter was of 
Judaic extraction: the total filence of the Ve- 
das in regard to circumciſion. The Arabs, 


who are deſcended from Abraham by Iſhmael; 


and are-likewiſe jealous of the invaded honours 
of the great patriarch their progenitor, contend 
that Brahma and Abraham are the ſame, and 


Herbelot“ informs us, that a Brahmin, 


named Behergir, converted to Mahommediſm, 


communicated to thoſe Arabs the book called 


L'Ambertkend, which he calls, Livre qui 
contient tout les Dogmes de la Religion des 
Indiens, but of which book I have not been 


able to gain any tidings, and the deſcription 
. ems alone applicable to the Vedas. A very 


menen and, if true, a very important, 
. piece 


* See Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. under the des Behergir, in 
which a miſtake of this great Orientaliſt ſhould be corrected, fince 
he calls him, Un Brahman de la ſecte, ou de Vordre, de ceux que 
Fon appelle Gioghis (Yogees). Now the Vogees are not 
Brahmins, but candidates for that order. My edition of Herbelot 
is that of Maeſtricht, 1776. „ | 
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piece of hiſtorical information, is related in 
the Account of the Eaſt-Indies, by Mr, 


Hamilton, ſince it appears to account for a 
very large portion of thoſe ten diſperſed tribes, 
vwhoſe place of reſidence, ever ſince the period 


of their captivity, has ſo long been the object 


of curious inveſtigation among the learned. 
A colony of Jews, to the amount of no ileſs 
than eighty thouſand families, is aſſerted by 
that author, on the authority of the Dutch 
records at Cranganore, on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, to have anciently flouriſhed, in the king- 
dom of Cochin, under elders and judges of 
their own election. Their traditional hiſtory, 


which they anxiouſly preſerve on copper-plates, 


deeply engraved in Hebrew characters, de- 
pPoſited in the ſanctuary of the ſynagogue, re- 
lates, that their anceſtors came thither before 
the downfal of the Babylonian empire ; and 
that hiſtory deſcends, in a regular ſeries of 
events, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the preſent time. It announces them to be of 
the tribe of Manaſſes, and deſcribes their tedi- 


ous journey of three years from Babylon to 


the coaſt of Malabar, the various ſufferings 
which this miſerable and exiled race, amount- 
ing to twenty thouſand families, endured in 
their progreſs thither, the hoſpitable reception 
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they n met with from the natives, their thriving 


commerce, their increaſing population, the pe- 


riod of their higheſt power and aggrandization, 
and that of their gradual decline, down to 
their preſent number, of about four thouſand 


families only. A ſimilar colony, if we may 
believe the Jeſuits, eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
China. 1 

Although I thought it incumbent upon me 


to mention theſe circumſtances, yet I am cau- 


tious of urging any argument that may ſeem 


to ariſe from this evidence of the ancient in- 


tercourſe which the Indians enjoyed with the 
choſen people of God; for, polytheiſm has 


ever flouriſhed with more vigour in the pe- 
ninſula than on the continent of India. From 


this ſource, then, I dare not aſſert, that the 


Hindoos, derived their purer theological tenets, 
ſince thoſe tenets appear to me to be of ſupe- 
rior antiquity. It is only from Nox himſelf, 


their famed Menu, the great inſpired prophet 
of the ante-diluvian race of mortals, and the 


auguſt father of the preſent, or elſe from one 


or other of the ſons of the righteous SHEM, 
who might make this happy region their early 
abode, that this unfathomable antiquity of the 
Brahmin ſcriptures allows me to derive the 
grand * of their almoſt Chriſtian theo- 
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logy ; that auguſt fabric, of which we obſerve: 
the un1TY or Gop forms the central pillar. 


This ſublime doctrine or AN INVISIBLE, ETER- 


NAL, AND SELF-EXISTENT, Gop, WHOM ALL 


SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATION MUST pzE- 
GRADE; has ever been upheld by thoſe among 


them who have dared' to divulge a dogma kept 
profoundly ſecret from the vulgar, whoſe fen- 
ſual conceptions, they imagined, were only to 
be actuated upon, and whoſe ſtubborn minds 


were only to be kept in ſacred ſubjection to an 


arbitrary prieſthood, by external objects, and 


who, conſequently, were permitted to plunge 


by degrees into the loweſt abyſs of groſs and 
multifarious 1dolatry. They were firſt ſuffer- 


ed to adore. the attributes of God under re- 


preſentative figures, decorated with emblema- 


tical ornaments; they were next allowed to 
pay divine honours to rajahs, in whom the 
Deity had condefcended to become incarnate, 
and who were, therefore, ſuppoſed to be in- 


veſted with a portion of his divinity ; for, the 


doctrine of the AvaTARs, or deſcents of Deity 


in the form of man, undoubtedly, contributed 
to keep alive, if it did not originally give birth 


to, the belief of the Metempſychoſis, as well 


as to cheriſh the errors of idol-worſhip in 


ee The ſymbol in time came to be adored 
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inſtead of the Original, the rajah was honour- 
ed in the place of his Creator. The more art- 


ful and luxurious Brahmin, who, under the 


garb of auſterity and ſanctity, fattened upon 


the-ſpoils of ſuperſtition, beheld and exulted 


in the ſucceis of his project; he crowded the 


ſculptured wall of the ſacred cavern with ſym- 
bolical figures and ſtatues of deified rajahs ; he 


bade the people approach them with holy re- 
verence, and he excited their wonder and re- 
ſpect by recounting to them the heroic feats 


they had performed during the period of their 
ſojourning with mortals. But this alone was 
not ſufficient ; terror has a more laſting influ- 


ence than admiration upon the human mind. 
With the ſymbolic figures of the mercy and 
goodneſs of God were blended thoſe of his 
juſtice and his wrath. As the former were 
ſculptured with ſmiling aſpects, and were de- 
corated with the enſigns of peace and protec- 


tion, ſo were the latter pourtrayed with horri- 
ble diſtorted viſages, and arrayed with every 


dreadful ſymbol that could alarm and terrify 


the beholder. . Theſe figures, converted into 
dæmons, under the notion of being the aveng- 


ing miniſters of omnipotent juſtice, were moſt 


to the purpoſe of the prieſt. -He recited their 
number, he magnified their enormous power, 
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and he awakened the agonizing terrors of his 
audience by impreſſing them with ideas of 
their conſtant and immediate interference in 
human affairs. To the gazing and infatuated 


multitude, who thronged the porches and the 


body of the auguſt temple, he exclaimed: 


Brhorp YOUR Gops! and the 1 1magination was 


. | | 
acted upon in the fame manner as at this mo- 


ment, in the modern pagodas, by deſcriptive 
paintings, by expreſſive ſymbols, and myſte- | 


rious ceremonies and exhibitions. But, in 
every ſucceſſive age of the Indian empire, from 
its foundation to the preſent time, there have 
not been wanting Brahmins who ſpurned at 
the intereſted practices of their brethren, and 


who oppoſed, as far as they dared, the prevail- 


ing torrent of idolatry that ſo widely overſpread 
the land. Among theſe, the great Vyasa, the 


Plato of India, holds the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


rank ; for, his deſign in writing the Geeta, as 
Mr. Wilkins has told us in his elegant pre- 
face, ſeems to have been, to undermine cer- 


tain tenets,inculcated in the Vedas, by ſetting 
up the doMtine of the Unity of the Godhead, 


in oppoſition to idolatrous ſacrifices and the 


worſhip of images; for, although the author 
| dared not make a direct attack, either upon 


the en prejudices of the . or the 
divine 
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divine authority of thoſe ancient ſcriptures, 


yet, by offering eternal happineſs to ſuch as 


worſhip BRAHMR, the Almighty, whilſt he 
declares the reward of ſach as follow other 
gods ſhould be but a temporary reward in 
an inferior heaven, for a period meaſured by 
the extent of their virtues, his intention, 


doubtleſs, was to bring about the downfal of 


polytheiſm.“ 0 


Similar to this conduct was that of a = 
hierophant in the myſtic cells of Egypt. 


The immortal Cudworth+ has indeed ably 
vindicated the Egyptian prieſts from the charge 


of atheiſm; but ſtill the people were kept in 
profound ignorance of that great truth, the 
UNITY or Gop, which was thought dan- 


gerous to reveal, leſt a contempt of the eſta- 


bliſhed ſyſtem and the downfal of the po- 


pular ſuperſtition ſhould be the fatal conſe- 
quence. 
titude to remain plunged as they were in the 
depth of a groſs and complicated idolatry; but, 
for thoſe philoſophic few who could bear the 


light of truth, without being confounded by 


the blaze, they removed the myſterious veil, 


and 


| _ * Preface to the Geeta, p- 24. 


+ See Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, chap iv. p. 4+ ſect. 18. 


They permitted therefore the mul- 
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and diſplayed to them the Deity in the radiant 
glory of his unity. From the vulgar eye, 
however, theſe doctrines were kept inviolably 
ſacred, and wrapt in the veil of impenetrable 
myſtery. They were denominated MYSTERIES, 
as well becauſe the initiated were enjoined to 
keep the doctrines inculcated and the rites 


+ - practiſed in the ſecret cell ſacred from the 


profane as becauſe the former were conſtantly 
taught and the latter celebrated & oxorw xa 
wxT:, in the boſom of darkneſs and in the 
dead ſilence of the night. This profound dark- 


neſs, this midnight ſilence, they imagined, 


threw a kind of ſacred horror over their rites, 
and the prieſts, both of Egypt and Athens, 
thought theſe a ſecurer defence againſt intru- 
ſion than either the fecret depths of thoſe 
ſubterraneous caverns in which they were ori- 
ginally celebrated, or the lofty walls that, in 
ſucceeding ages, encircled the ſuperb temple of 
Ceres at Eleuſis, In the extenſive review 
which Warburton has taken of this ſubject, 
after mentioning the diviſion of the Eleuſinian 
myſteries into the GREATER and the LESS, after 
Rating that in the LEss was inculcated the 
general belief of a Providence and of a future 
ſtate, and that they were only preparatory to 


the < GREATER, that celebrated inveſtigator of 
thoſe 
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theſe: myſteries thus proceeds : e But there 
was one inſuperable obſtacle in paganiſm to a 


life of purity and holineſs, which was the 
vicious examples of their gods. Ego, bomun- 
cio, hoc non facerem? was the abſolving for- 
mulary, whenever a man had determined to 


give a looſe to his irregular appetites. There 


was a neceſſity therefore of remedying this 
evil, which could only be done by ſtriking at 
the root of it; ſo that, ſuch of the initiated 
as were judged capable were made acquainted 
with the whole deluſion. The myſtagogue 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious dei- 


ties, were indeed only DEAD MORTALS, ſub- 


ject in life to the ſame paſſions and vices with 


themſelves ; but, having been, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, | benefactors to mankind, grateful 


poſterity had deified them; and, with their 


virtues, had indiſcreetly canonized their vices. - 


The fabulous gods being thus routed, the 
SUPREME CAUsE of all things, of courſe, 
took their place: him they were taught to 
conſider as the Creator of the univerſe, who 
pervaded all things by his virtue, and govern- 
ed all things by his providence. From this 


time, the initiated had the title of Exori, 


or, one that ſees thi Ne as they are, without diſ- 
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guiſe, whereas before he was called Mvgy;, 
which has a contrary ſignification.”* The 
reader will recolle&t, that there has been 
deſcribed, in the cavern of Elephanta, an in- 
terior receſs, or ſacellum, which, while the 


exterior temple was crowded with mythologic 


fculptures, poſſeſſed no ornament whatſoever, 
except one ſolitary but degrading emblem of 
the great Creator. However degrading the 
= fymbol, 1t was certainly 1ntended to ſhadow 
out the ons sUPREME DEITY and FATHER or 
ALL, The exterior temple was, therefore, 
allotted for the performance of the blind and 
proſtrate devotions of the multitude ; and, at 
the ſame time, 1t muſt be owned, that many 
of the divinities, whoſe images are graven on 
thoſe walls, were as remarkable for licentiouſ- 
neſs, in the mythologic hiſtories of the Hin- 
doos, as ever were thoſe of the Egyptians and 
_ Greeks in their fabulous annals. The exter- 
nal temple was alſo appropriated, like the 
body of the myſtic temples of Egypt, to the 
Initiation of the younger Brahmins into the 
leſſer myſteries of the Hindoo religion and 


ſciences, as well as to the celebration of the 


ſplendid rites of the former and the diſplay 
of the wonderful arcana of the latter. The 
| e elder 


* Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 148. 
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elder and more experienced votaries, the Indian 


Epoptai, were admitted into the internal ſanc- 
tuary, and all the errors of vulgar polytheiſm, 
as in the greater myſteries of Egypt and Eleu- 
ſis, were laid bare to their view. The Derry 
broke forth in all the majeſty of uniTY upon 


them, and the riſing Sun of TRU TR diſnpated 
the clouds of deception and allegory. _ 


However defective and inconcluſive may be 
thought the arguments brought by Warbur- 
ton in ſupport of the general hypotheſis, 


which he laboured to eſtabliſh in the Divine 
Legation, and however particularly erroneous 
and fanciful may appear his ſtrictures upon 
the ſixth Æneid of Virgil,* in elucidation of 


the Eleuſinian myſteries, yet, it muſt be own- 


ed, that he has diſplayed in that work a pro- 


fundity of learning, and a ſplendour of genius, 
that ſcarcely ever before concentrated their 


rays to illumine one publication. Proud to 
follow ſo exalted a guide, upon ground not 
altogether treacherous, I ſhall now proceed to 


ſtate ſome farther particulars, which he has 


enumerated in relation to the preſent ſubject, 
and examine how far they may be compatible 


with 


See a much more 1 account of that Eneid by Dr. 


Beattie in the Philoſoph. Tranſat. B * i. part ii. 
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with the religious rites and Show of India, 
In the firſt place, in confirmation of what has 
been juſt now advanced, may be urged a paſ- 
ſage, quoted by the biſhop from Clemens, that, 
with the principles of theology taught in the 


myſteries, ' were actually blended thoſe that 


relate to natural hiſtory! and philoſophy ; ſince 
that author expreſſly ſays, that the doctrines, 


delivered in the greater myſteries, treated con- 


cerning the univerſe, adding, Here ends all 
inſtruction; things are ſeen as they are; and 
nature, and the things of nature, are given to 
be comprehended.“ The various mathematical 
ſymbols, and other philoſophical apparatus, 
that ornamented the Mithratic caves of the 
Brahmins, added to what we have already 
ſtated concerning their extenſive aſtronomical 
inveſtigations, and the doctrines relative to 
the mundane ſyſtem, which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus affirms they imparted to the Perſian 
legiſlator, will be conſidered, I preſume, as 


one ſtrong proof of this aſſertion. But a ſtill 


more deciſive proof ſeems to. ariſe from an- 
other paſſage, cited from Themiſtius, which 
deſcribes the entrance of the initiated . into 


a region all 'over illuminated, and ſhining 


with a divine ſplendour,” where the Aurerren 


Ayanuc, or ſelf-conſpicuous 3 image, the myſtic 


emblem 


Or 


tha 


2 


E 103. 1 


ett of the great vivifying principle of na- 


ture, diffuſed around an inconceivable fplen- 


dour. In the ſecond place, and what is more 
remarkably to our preſent purpoſe, may be 
adduced the atteſtation inſerted from Proclus ; 


that, in the celebration of the myſteries, the 
initiated met many things, of multiform ſhapes 
and ſpecies, that prefigured the firſt -GxnNtR As 
riot of the gods. The principal ſymbol 


alluded to in this place will be obvious to the 
reader, ſince by the gods are unqueſtionably 
meant the firſt race of deified mortals; The 


Sun, however, and elementary Fire are em- 


blems of the Deity, ſo frequently mentioned 
in ancient Sanſcreet writings, and withal em- 


blems ſo much more noble than that in queſ- 
tion, that I cannot avoid retaining my-jirft 
opinion on the ſubject; that they were the 
moſt early ſymbols of Deity-exhibited in theſe 


receſſes, and that the one intimated is only a 


baſe ſubſtitution, derived from the degenerate 
devotion eſtabliſhed in Egypt by Ham. In- 
deed, the paſſage cited before ſeems ineonteſta- 


bly to prove this point. To this may be add 


ed another, quoted from the ſcholiaſt, in the 
Oracles of Zoroaſter, in which it is declared, 


that he, who is fully initiated, beholds 7 bein 


" or the DIVINE LIGHTS, And ſurely'THE 
REFULGENT 


a1] 
REFULGENT ORB OF DAY, ſurely that FIRE, 
which the Hermetic philoſophers, in their en- 
thuſiaſtic ſtrain; denominate the radiant child 
F the ſun, are far more expreſſive, as they 


doubtleſs are more decent, emblems of the 


great - generative and invigorating. faculty of 
nature than that wretched device of a depra- 
ved mind. We have, however, ſeen the ap- 


_  Plication of this ſymbol in the rites of Iſis; 


and, if Tertullian may be credited, the very 


ſame indecent emblem was adored at Eleuſis, 


and excited both the pointed ridicule: and ve- 
hement reproaches of the fathers of the 
church. In fact, there can be but little 
doubt, and therefore it ought candidly to be 
allowed, that, originally, the pagan world, 
under the e erte ſymbol, worſhipped, or 
pretended to worſhip, as the Hindoos at this 
day avoy, the firſt creative energy, and, un- 
der the feminine ſymbol, (for both ſymbols 
were adored in that proſtituted ſyſtem of re- 
ligion,) was typified Ceres, the earth, the 
Dea Multimamma, the prolific parent of all 
things, Thoſe, however, who, thus emble- 
matically repreſented, the all-bounteous mo- 


| ther, the goddeſs of fertility, the beſtower of 


fruits and grain, ought to have learned better, 
from a particular circumſtance 1 in the fabulous 
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hiſtory of Ceres; for, when, in gratitude to 


the father of Triptolemus, ſhe undertook the 
education of that youth, to haſten his matu- 
rity, ſhe fed him in the day-time with divine 


milk, and by night ſhe covered him all over 


with GENIAL FIRE. But a little reflection will 


ſoon convince us, that, as perſons of either 


ſex were promiſcuouſly allowed to be initiated, 
when the original phyſical cauſe by degrees 


came to be forgotten, what a general diſſipa- 


tion, what a boundleſs immorality, would be 
promoted by ſo ſcandalous an exhibition ! The 


ſeaſon of nocturnal gloom, in which thoſe 
myſteries were performed, and the inviolable. 


ſecrecy which accompanied the celebration of 
them, added to the inviting ſolitude of the 
ſcene, conſpired at once to break down all the 


barriers of modeſty, to overturn all the for- 
titude of manly virtue, and to rend the veil 


of modeſty from the bluſhing face of virgin 
innocence, At length, licentiqus paſſion 
trampled upon the moſt facred obſtacles 
which law and religion united to raiſe againſt 
it, The Bacchanal, frantic with midnight 


intemperance, polluted the ſecret ſanctuary, 
and Proſtitution ſat THRoNED upon the very _ 
altars of the gods. It is not my intention 
to ſtain theſe pages with a repetition of the 
enormous 
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enormous and aggravated 1mpieties committed | 
during the celebration of the myſteries of 


Bacchus at Rome, and ſo circumſtantially re- 
corded by the hiſtorian Livy,* nor the multi- 


form impurities ſuppoſed to have been perpe- 


trated in thoſe of the Bona Dea ; but the 
obſcene abominations connived at in India, 


and even promoted by the more corrupt Brah- 


mins, (I mean with reſpect to that ill-fated 
and proſtituted race, denominated the woMEeN 
or THE fol, ) are too cloſely connected with 
the preſent unpleaſing ſubject to be paſſed 
over in total ſilence. What I ſhall offer, on 
this curious ſubject, will be taken from two 
authentic books, written at very different pe- 
riods, and therefore fully deciſive as to the 


general prevalence of the inſtitution from age 


to age; the Anciennes Relations, and Les 


Voyages de M. Tavernier: the former written 


in the ꝙth, the latter in the 17th, century. 
Incited unqueſtionably by the hieroglyphic 
emblem of vice, ſo conſpicuouſly elevated and 


ſo ſtrikingly painted in the temples of Mana- 
vpyo, the prieſts of that deity induſtriouſly 


ſelected the moſt beautiful females that could 
be found, and, in their tendereſt years, with 


great pomp and  Tolemnity, confecrated them 


| (as 
dee Lavy Hiſt. lib. 39. 
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(as it is s impiouſiy called) to the ſervice of the 


preſiding divinity of the pagoda. They were 


trained up in every art to delude and to de- 


light; and, to the faſcination of external beau- 


ty, their artful betrayers added the attractions 


ariſing from mental accompliſhments. Thus 
was an invariable rule of the Hindoos, that 
women have no concern with literature, diſ- 


penſed with upon this infamous occaſion, 


The moment theſe hapleſs victims reached 
maturity, they fell victims to the luſt of the 
Brahmins. They were early taught to prac- 


tiſe the moſt alluring blandiſhments, to roll 
the expreſſive eye of wanton pleaſure, and to 
invite to criminal indulgence by ſtealing upon 


the beholder the tender look of voluptuous 
languiſhing, They were inſtructed to mould 
their elegant and airy forms into the moſt 


enticing attitudes and the moſt laſcivious 
_ geſtures, while the rapid and graceful mo- 
tion of their feet, adorned with golden bells 
and glittering with jewels, kept uniſon with 


the exquifite melody of their voices. Every 


pagoda has a band of theſe young ſyrens, 


whoſe buſineſs, on great feſtivals, is to dance 
in public before the idol, to ſing hymns in his 
honour, and in private to enrich the treaſury 


of that pagoda with the wages of proſtitution. 


X 2 15 Theſe 


| „ 

Theſe women are not, however, regarded in a 
diſhonourable light; they are confidered as 
wedded to the idol, and they partake of the 
veneration paid to him. They are forbidden 
ever to deſert the pagoda where they are 
educated, and are never permitted to marry; 
but the offspring, if any, of their criminal 
embraces, are conſidered as ſacred to the idol: 
the boys are taught to play on the ſacred in- 
ſtruments uſed at the feſtivals, and the daugh- 
ters are devoted to the abandoned occupations 
of their mothers. The reader has, doubtleſs, 
heard and read frequently of the degeneracy 
and venality of prIEsTs, and we know, from 
Herodotus, what ſcandalous proſtitutions were 
anciently ſufered® in honour of Mylitta ; but 
a ſyſtem of corruption, ſo ſyſtematical, ſo de- 
| liberate, and ſo nefarious, and that profeſſedl) 
carried on in the name and for the advantage 
of religion, ſtands perhaps unrivalled in the 
hiſtory of the world and the annals of infamy. 
It was by degrees that the Eleufinian worſhip 
| arrived at the point of enormity above. recited, 
and 


I fay /uftered, becauſe it does not appear that the proſtitutes, 
in the temple of this Aſſyrian Venus, were trained by the prieſts to 
ruin: the whole account, however, is in other reſpects too ſimilar. 
I do not chooſe to inſert the ſcandalous particulars, but the reader 
may find them i in Herodotus, lib. i. p. 62. 
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and the obſcenities, finally prevalent, were 


equally regretted and diſclaimed by the inſti- 
tutors; but, in India, we ſee an avowed plan 
of ſhameleſs ſeduction and debauchery ; the 


prieſt himſelf converted into a baſe procurer, 
and the pagoda into a public brothel. The 
devout Mahomedan traveller, whoſe journey 
to India, in the ninth century, has been pub- 
liſhed by M. Renaudot, and from which ac- 


count this deſcription is partly taken, con- 


cludes the article by a ſolemn thankſgiving to 
the Almighty, that he and bis nation were de- 
livered from the errors of infidelity, and were 


unſtained by the enormities of fo criminal 


a devotion !* 
Nothing can be conceived more ſolemn 


than the rites of initiation into the greater 


myſteries, as deſcribed by Apuleius and Dion 


Chryſoſtome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony: nothing more tremendous 


and appalling than the ſcenery exhibited before 


the eyes of the terrified aſpirant, After enter- 


ing the grand veſtibule of the myſtic ſhrine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidſt ſur- 
rounding darkneſs and incumbent horrors, 

3 through 


* See Anciennes Relations, p. 88, and Voyage de Tavernier, 
livre i. chap. v. beginning at * Cette pagode eſt remplie de quan- 


titè de nudites,” &c. 
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through all thoſe extended . winding 8 
avenues, and gloomy adyta, mentioned above 


as equally belonging to the myſtic temples of 


Egypt, Eleuſis, and India. I have aſſerted 


before, that the Metempſychoſis was one of 


the leading priucipia taught in thoſe temples, 


and this firſt ſtage was intended to repreſent 


the toilſome wanderings of the benighted ſoul 


through the mazes of vice and error before 


initiation; or, in the words of an ancient wri- 
ter quoted by Warburton from Stobæus: It 


was a rude and fearful march through night 
and darkneſs.”* Preſently the ground began 


to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 
trembled, and ſtrange and dreadful voices were 


heard through the midnight ſilence. To theſe 


ſucceeded other louder and more terrific noiſes, 
reſembling thunder; while quick and vivid 
flaſhes of lightning darted through the cavern, 
diſplaying to his view many ghaſtly fights and 


hideous ſpectres, emblematical of the various 


vices, diſeaſes, infirmities, and calamities, 


incident in that ſtate of terreſtrial bondage 
from which his ſtruggling ſoul was now going 
to emerge, as well as of the horrors and penal 
torments of the guilty in a future ſtate. At 
this Period, all the — of vulgar idolatry, 


« 


te Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 235. 


* | 


Law T1 


all the train of gods, ſupernal and infernal, 


paſſed in awful ſucceſſion before him, and a 


huymn, called the Theology of Tdels, recounting 
the genealogy and functions of each, was. 
ſung : afterwards, the whole fabulous detail 


was ſolemnly recanted by the myſtagogue; a 


divine hymn in honour of ETERNAL AND 


IMMUTABLE TRUTH was chanted, and the 


profounder myſteries commenced. © And now, 


arrived on the verge of death and initiation, 
every thing wears a dreadful aſpect; it is all 


horror, trembling, and aſtoniſhment.” An icy 


chillineſs ſeizes his limbs; a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem- 


| ples; he ſtaggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail; when the ſcene is of a ſudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and ſplendidly- 


illumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
% miraculous and divine light diſcloſes itſelf ; 
and ſhining plains and flowery meadows open 


on all hands before him.” Accęſi confintum 
mortis, ſays Apuleius,* et calcato Proſerpinæ li- 


mine, per omnia vectus elementa remeavi; notte 
medio vidi SOLEM Candido coruſcantem lumine: 


Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after 
having trod the gloomy threſhold of Proſer- 


- M4 pine, 


* Apuleii Metamorphoſis, lib. ii. v. i. p. 273. Edit. noviſſima, 
ad optimas editiones collata, ſtudiis Societatis Bipontinæ, 1788. 


Ll 
pine, I paſſed rapidly . all the ſurround- 


ing elements; and, at deep midnight, beheld 
the ſun ſhining in meridian ſplendour. The 


clouds of mental error and the ſhades of real 
darkneſs being now alike diſſipated, both the 
foul and the body of the initiated experienced 
a delightful viciſſitude; and, while the latter, 
purified with luſtrations, bounded in a blaze 
of glory, the former diſſolved in a tide of 
overwhelming tranſport. Thoſe few authors 
of the ancient world, who have written on 


this ſubject, and who have dared to unfold 
to poſterity the awful and deep ſecrets into 


which they were initiated, ſpeak of them ex- 
actly as the Brahmins do of the divine rap- 
tures of abſorption in the Deity, or the modern 
ſect of Swedenborgh of thoſe of their ima- 


gined Elyſium. At that period of virtuous 


and triumphant exultation, according to the 
divine Plato, (the VV As A of Greece,) © they 
ſaw celeſtial beauty in all the dazzling radi- 
ance of its perfection, when, joining with the 
gilorified chorus, they were admitted to the 
fanagial dh, or beatific viſion, and were ini- 
tiated into the moſt bleſſed of all myſteries.” * 

| es 1 ſhall 


= Kang 3. rort £8 An vaHHNw, &c. Platonis Phod. p. 1224. 
Fi icini edit. F rancfort, 1602, 
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1 ſhall conclude this prolonged account of 
the ErxusINIAN MYSTERIES with mentioning 
a few particulars, which, added to what has 
been already ſaid, will, I conceive, leave little 
doubt remaining in the mind of the reader 


concerning the real and original country in 
which they were firſt inſtituted ; unleſs indeed 


he ſhould be inclined to believe ſo improbable 
a circumſtance, as that the haughty and ſelf- 
ſufficient Brahmin might have borrowed, from 
the remote region of Greece, the moſt ſa- 
cred and indiſpenſable rituals of his religion. 


Of thoſe various, tedious, and complex, ce- 


remonies, as well as of the exact and ſevere 
diſcipline which the Brahmin 1s compelled 


to. toil through in the ſeveral ſtages of the 


CAR ASHERUM, or four Hindoo degrees, I ſhall 
treat amply in a future chapter ; but it will 
be peculiarly illuſtrative of the preſent ſub- 
jet, to deſcribe, in this place, the ablutions 
neceſſary to be performed by the BRAMA- 


cHAREE, or Brahmin of the firſt degree. They 


are thus, verbatim et literatim, related in 
„The Brahmin bathes 


every morning before ſun-riſe. He begins his 


ablution with taking up in his right hand a 
little water, and "ys, Pardon my offences! 
| Aer 


* Aycen Akberv, vol. ü iii. p. 217. 


o 


191] 
After this, he throws away "0 . then 
he rubs himſelf all over with earth; and, if 
he be in a river, dives three times, or = he 
throws water thrice over his body, and rubs 
himſelf with his hands. Next, he repeats the 
name of God, and afterwards thrice takes up 


in his right hand a little water, which he ſips, 


and repeats certain prayers, during all which 
time he ſprinkles water upon his head. Then, 


with his fore-finger and thumb, he ſtops his 


noſtrils, and, bowing down his face to the 
ſurface of the water, repeats another prayer, 
and then plunges again, or throws water over 
himſelf thrice, He then ſprinkles ſeven times 


his forehead, breaſt, and ſhoulders : after this, 


joming his open hands, he fills them eight 
times with water, and throws it towards the 
ſun, reciting a particular prayer. He then ſips 
the water, and finally repeats the PAR AVE“ 
NAM.” This, adds Abul Fazil, they call the 
ablution; and a very ample ablution the 
reader will, doubtleſs, eſteem it, 
inquire what was the introductory rite of 
initiation practiſed at Eleuſis. The very firſt 


and moſt important ceremony in the leſſer 
myſteries was the purification of the body By 
WATER, intended to inculcate the neceſlity of 
a ſimilar purification of the ſoul from the im- 
”- | pure 


Let us now 


© ws 1 
pure adheſions of vicious paſſions and pro- 
penſities; and, it is remarkable, that the of- 
ficer aſſiſting upon that ſolemn occaſion was 
called T&aves, from vive, water. The ſame 
ceremony of ablution was repeated on the 
initiation into the greater myſteries ; for, ac- 
cording to Meurſius, whoſe account I do 
not poſſeſs, but whom Archbiſhop Potter,* 
in his extended account of this feſtival, has 
kdulouſly followed, at the very entrance 
of the grand myſtic temple the aſpirant 
waſhed his hands in conſecrated water : and 
Apuleius, who had been initiated, expreſſly 
ſays,+ Septies ſubmerſo fluctibus capite, quod 
aum numerum principive religion aptiſſimum 
d ivinus ille Pythagoras prodidit. The very 
mention of Pythagoras, who is recorded in. 
s If the Hindoo annals + to have viſited India by 
- this author, and his ſpecifying the particular 
1e number ſeven, are two of the ſtrongeſt teſti- 


le | monies 
wv | 
- _ * See Potter's Grecian Antiq. vol. ii. p. 390, edit. oct. 

r + Apuleii Metamorph. vol. i. p- 254. edit. Bipont. 1788. 

3 t Mr. Holwell acquaints us 5 1 preſume from good authority, 


f that both the Perſian legiſlator and the Grecian philoſopher made 
a long reſidence with the Brahmins, north-weſt of the Ganges, 
and that the names of Zardhurſt and Pythagore are ſtil remembered | 
e as travellers i in ſearch of wiſdom.” 


1 3 1 
monies that can be adduced in NT of the 
truth of the preceding remark. 


The reader will not, verdedye; be diſpleaſed | 


to pauſe with me for one moment ; and, while 

he conſiders the number and waciory of theſe 
ablutions, but eſpecially the endleſs repetition 
of thoſe of the Brahmin, he will aſk, for what 
important cauſe was this tedious round of 
ablutions preſcribed him? He will demand, in 
memorial of wHAT GRAND EVENT were theſe 
eternal bathings in rivers and tanks ordained? 
If it ſhould be anſwered, they were intended as 
a memento of internal purity, and an incite- 
ment to preſerve unſpotted virtue amidſt 
abounding vice; or, if they ſhould be affirmed 
to have ſprung from a laudable intention in 
the great legiſlator to promote external health 
and vigour of conſtitution in a dangerous and 
enervating climate; he will probably allow, in 
the inſtitution, much ſolid wiſdom and piety; 
and, in the practice, much ſubſtantial be- 
nefit. But I will venture to affirm, that, in- 
dependently of thoſe momentous conſidera- 
tions, two other events, the moſt intereſting 
and the moſt important in the annals. of man- 
kind, are meant to be ſhadowed out, and the 
memory of them, by theſe rites, indelibly im- 
preſſed and kept alive 1 in the breaſt of the de- 
| votee: 


of the 
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votee : I mean, the cRRATTON of the worLD, 
when Brahma or the ſpirit of God floated, in 


his lotos-bed, upon the waters of the Chaos ; 


and the deſtruction of that world by a GN 
KAL DELUGE. This latter aſſertion will, un- 
doubtedly, ' provoke a ſarcaſtic ſmile, at my 
ignorance, from thoſe who have read, in the 
preface to the- code of Hindoo laws, that the 
Brahmins deny that the deluge ever took 
place in Hindoſtan; an aſſertion, which Mr. 
Halhed, in a future edition, will probably 
cancel from his otherwiſe valuable and au- 
thentic page. Having, however, made this 
ſubject, as well as the not leſs involved one 
of their wild chronology, objects of particular 
and of laborious inveſtigation, .I have the 
happineſs to acquaint the reader, that a con- 

ſiderable part of the firſt volume of the 
Hiſtory of Hindoſtan is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of thoſe points. I may take the liberty 
to add, without indulging an improper vanity, 

that, though it be far from wanting that ad- 
ditional ſupport, the grand fabric of the 
Moſaic theology, ſo far from being ſhaken to 
its foundations by thoſe Indian chimeras, that 
have ſo widely gone forth into the world and 
have been propagated with ſuch indecent zeal 
by ſome writers of a ſceptical claſs, will, in 

1 | the 
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the reſult of the inveſtigation, obtain a new 


column of adamant to uphold and adorn it. 


In fact, every freſh attack upon that majeſtic 
fabric tends only the more to prove its im- 


PREGNABLE SOLIDITY, and cover its enemies 
with FRE%H ConNFus10N, Upon the preſent 


ſubject, I ought not to omit doing juſtice to 
one of the greateſt ſcholars and the moſt in- 


genious men of the preſent age, who has ſug- 


geſted the noveL, the pzous, and the yoRCIBLE, 
remark, that the real foundation of all the 
myſteries celebrated in every country, from the 


period of their ſuppoſed commencement in 


Egypt to that of their final extinction at 
Rome in the prefecture of Gracchus, was a 


pious and grateful attempt of the firſt poſt- 
diluvian ages to commemorate the miraculous 


_ eſcape, under Divine Providence, of their im- 


mediate anceſtors from the jaws of a watery 
grave, and their preſervation in the ark, fa- 
bricated by the direction of God. I ſhall take 
the liberty of tranſcribing a paſſage or two, 
from the ſecond volume of the Analyſis of 
Ancient Mythology, in illuſtration of the 
author's hypotheſis. After aſſerting, that all 


the myſterious rites of the Gentile world ap- 
pear to have been memorials of the deluge and 
of the events which immediately ſucceeded, 


Mr. 


319 * 


Mr. Bryant adds, Thoſe myſteries, for the 
moſt part, conſiſted of a melancholy proceſs; 


and were celebrated, by night, with torches, 


in commemoration of the ſtate of darkneſs in 


which the great patriarch and his family had 
been involved.”* In another place he takes 


notice, that te there was ſcarcely any circum-. 
ſtance, however minute, mentioned by Moſes 


concerning the ARK and Noan, but what was 
recorded in the family of Ham, It is ſaid of 
the patriarch, that he was a man of the earth, 
and ſkilled in planting and ſowing, and every 
ſpecies of agriculture, When he conſtructed 
the ark, he made a window in it; through 
which, after a ſeaſon, he looked forth and 


ſaw the ruins of the former world. He made 


alſo a DooR in the ark; which was a circum- 
ſtance continually commemorated by the Gen- 


tile writers. The entrance, through it, they 
eſteemed a. paſſage to death and darkneſs 


but the egreſs from it was repreſented as a 
return to life. And, as the reſidenee in the 
ark was an intermediate ſtate between a loſt 
world and a world renewed, this was con- 


ſtantly alluded to in their ſymbolical repreſen- 


tations.” 4: The reader will obſerve that the 
ingenious 


* See Beyuai' Analyſis, vol. ii. p. 331, 332, 33. 
+ Bryant's Analyſis, vol. ii. p. 237. 
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ingenious analyſt, throughout his inſtructive 
work, ſuppoſes Noah to be the genuine Oſiris. 
He informs us, that, as the principal rites in 
Egypt were confeſſedly for a perſon loſt and 


conſigned for a time to darkneſs, but who, 


after much bewailing and anxious ſearch, was 
at length found, and ſuppoſed to be reſtored 
to life, no alluſion could poſſibly point more 
directly than this to the previous diſappear- 


ance of the patriarch, to the perils and gloom 


With which he might well be ſuppoſed to be 


ſurrounded in the ark, and his conſequent 
emerging and final reſtoration to light and 


| ſafety. He obſerves, that the emphatical ex- 


preſſion of the puns, when purified, © I have 


eſcaped a ſaid calamity, and my lot is greatly 
mended ;” and, at the feaſt of Iſis, the exulting 


exclamation, Evgnxaper, Luyxaipoper 1 We have 


found the loſt O1Ris, let us rejoice together ! have 
alſo a decided reference to the ſame event; 


that, among many other circumſtances cor- 
roborative of his poſition, not the leaſt con- 
vincing 1s the very ceremony adopted, during 


the efforts of the prieſts to find the miſſing 
object of their reſearch, that of a number of 
their body going down by night ta the ſea- 


ſhore, bearing a ſacred ſcyphus, in which was 


a — veſſel in the form of a ſhip or boat, 
and 
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and into which they poured ſome of the water 


of the river; that this being performed, the 
ſhout of - tumultuous joy above-mentioned 
broke forth from the crowd, and that then 


Oſiris was ſuppoſed to be found.* He winds 
up the whole of his argument, by proving, 
from Plutarch, that this ceremony of incloſing 
Oſiris in his tomb, or ark, in memory of his 
having been in his life-time thus concealed to 
avoid the fury of Typhon, their known ſym- 
bol of the ocean, took place preciſely upon 
the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, after 
the autumnal equinox; that is, in fact, upon 
the very day on which the TRUE: Os IRIS en- 
tered the ark, which, in Scripture, is ſaid to 
have taken place in the ſix hundredth year of 
Noah's life, o THE SECOND MONT EH, AND ON 
THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THAT MONTH. 
The Eleuſinian aſpirant, after ablution, was 


clothed in a linen veſtment, the 'emblem of 


purity, and, we are informed, in the Indian 
regiſter before-mentioned, that the Brahmin 
candidate, in the firſt ſtage of probation, was 
arrayed © in a linen garment without ſuture,” 


But the myſtic temple itſelf, as deſcribed by 


os: Hh =: ** 


Q 


* Bryant's ane, vol. ii. p. 333 334, 335. 


Apuleius, 


+ Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 217. 
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| Apuleius,® was ades ampliſſima; according to 
Vitruvius, it was immani magnitudine; and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was capable of holding 
as large a number as a theatre. If theſe ſe- 
veral authors had intended to deſcribe the pa- 
godas of Salſette and of Elephanta, could they 
have dont it with more characteriſtic accu- 
racy ? temples, of which the former, accord- 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a ſquare of 120 feet, 
and in the latter of which, if we are rightly 
informed in the ſeventh volume of the Ar- 
chæologia, the grand altar alone is elevated to 
the aſtoniſhing height of twenty-ſeven feet. 
The gloomy avenues ſurrounding them have 
been alſo particularized; in which an over- 
whelming dread and horror ſeized the be- 
nighted wanderer; and, with reſpect to the 
gaudy ſhows and ſplendid ſeenery occaſionally 
_ diſplayed to the view of the initiated in their 
receſſes; who, that beholds the ſuperb deco- 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
| Imagery, in the modern pagodas; who, that 
conſiders the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, conſpicuous in many 
of the manufactures of India, whether in gold 
. e +6 ind 


= „ Apuleii Metamorph vol. i. ib. 11. p. 271. 


1 Strabonis Geograph, lib, ix. p. 380, edit, Bafil. 
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and filver enamel, in boxes curiouſly - inlaid - 


with ivory, in carpets. of filk richly flowered, 
and linens ſtained with variegated. dies; can 
poſlibly entertain a doubt of the ability of the 
ancient Indians ſtrikingly to pourtray, on can- 


vaſs or otherwiſe, the allegorical viſiens, in 


which the genius of the nation takes ſo much 
delight; the amaranthine bowers, in which 
beatified ſpirits are ſuppoſed to reſide, and 
the Elyſian plains of "EaTDRAS IE 


eee oft 


The iAnkiatod, in the de templas, - were 
crowned with myrtle, and the Perſian-priefts of 


Mithra, and conſequently thoſe of India, (for 
the ſyſtem was the ſame, ) were invariably deck. 


ed with a rich tiara, wound about with the 
fame foliage. Thus arrayed, the arch-prieſt, 
according to Herodotus, . beoyorinr, ſang 


the theogony, or ode reciting the origin of 


the gods. The hierophant, that is, the re- 


 vealer of ſacred things in the Eleuſinian my- 


ſteries, was arrayed in the habit and adorned 


with the ſymbols of the great Creator of the 
world, of whom, in thoſe myſteries, he was ſup- 


poſed to be the ſubſtitute, and revered as the 
He was attended in his ſacred 


office by three aſſiſtant miniſters, of whom 


the firſt Was called Aadzxo, bed the torch. _ 
| | 1 1 3 


Io]. 


bearer; he AG intended to repreſent the Sun. 


The ſecond was denominated Kngvz, or the 
Herald; he was conſidered as the type of the 
planet Mxcuxv. The third was called 
O tri Bone, of the miniſter of the altar, and 
che Was venerated as the ſymbol of the Moon. 
The ſame characteriſtic diſtinctions doubtleſs 
Prevailed in thoſe of India, where the Sun, 


Moon, and Mercury, under the name of 


Budha, for ever occur in the varied page of 
their mythology. There perhaps, as in the 
rites of Mithra in Perſia, the chief gods at- 


ttended in the aſſumed characters of the various 
conſtellations. Their phyſical theology, which 


led them, in various inſtances, to conſider the 
Deity as an incarnate agent upon earth, would 
naturally lead them in thoſe myſterious inſti- 
tations to ſhadow out, under. the perſon of 
the high preſiding Brahmin, the ſupreme 
Creator of all things, and to decorate that ſa- 
cred perſonage (the ſymbolical repreſentation 
of Deity) after the manner of the Perſian Mi- 
thra, with a looſely-floating tunic of a bright 
cerulean tincture, and ſpangled with innume- 


rable ſtars. At the ſame time, their great 


attachment to aſtronomy would induce them 
to conſider the prieſts, who officiated around 
him, as repreſenting the planetary train moving 


„ 


in their ſeveral ſtations by his immediate com- 
mand and influence, and clothed with bright- 
neſs from the reflection of his own tranſcen- 


dant glory. 
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The wonderful Anahgy, or * the Identity, 
of the Indian and Greek myſterious Theology 
having, in the former Section, been fully ſhewn, 
it is the Author's Purpoſe in the preſent to in- 
quire by what Channel the latter derived their 
Knowledge of the Indian Religion and Litera- 


ture, — The Inveſtigation commences with an 


Inquiry into the ra of the Fabrication of the 


Caverns of India, and is purſued in a compre= 


benſiue Examination of the Arrangement and 
ſymbolical Ornaments of the Caverns of the 
Thebats, as repreſented by the beſt Writers and 


the lateſt Travellers. — Strong Features of Si- 


militude, every where apparent, as well in the 


Caverns, and their emblematical Sculptures, as 


in the myſtical Theology, anciently prevailing in 
either Country, and which originally gave Ex- 
Nence to thoſe Sculptures. — The Caverns, 


therefore, both of Egypt and Indie. fabricated 585 


by the ancient Cuthite Colonies from Cbaldæa, 
4 | in 
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in the earlieſt Periods of the World, before u- ſti 

man Habitations and ſacred Edi ces were e li 

erected. — The Reſult of the Inquiry flated to N 
be, that the Greeks obtained their K nowledge of 
| the myſſerious Rites of Ala, through the Me- N 
5 dium of Egypt, at that remote Period i in which pe 
their Philoſophers viſited the Sages of Egypt in tig 


the Caverns of the THERAIs. - 

8 ; dP 11 an 

HE nature of the myſterious rites and RI 

h ſciences, anciently celebrated and taught lit 
1 in the caverns of ELEPpyanTA and Sal- th 
SETTE, has been extenſively explained. The tat 

æra of the fabrication of thoſe caverns is a vil 

point which cannot be ſettled with equal ex- th 

actneſs; though it is probable that certain | m. 
 SANSCREET inſcriptions, diſcovered on the ta 

- walls of the former, and accurately engrayed, thi 

but not explained, by M. Anquetil, may con- gr 

tain the defired information. An exact copy ni 

of them, we are informed, is now in the th 

poſſeſſion of the Aſiatic Society, of which we th 

may expect to ſee as correct a verſion in ſome || gr 

future volume, and conſequently this obſcure fil 


point elucidated. The taſte for hieroglyphic 
ornaments, diſplayed through thoſe receſſes in 

| N part of India, (for ne at Elora are 
wy mah 


fre. 


. 


ſtill more numerous and ſurpriſing,) has in- 


clined ſome writers to think them the work 

manſhip of Egyptian artiſts, and the idea ap- 
parently derives force from a tradition preva- 
lent in theſe parts, and mentioned by Niebuhr, 
that there came hither a certain foreign 
people, who, in one night, hewed all the 
figures in the rock, and went away the enſuing 


morning.” Indeed, when we reflect that the 


ancient Egyptians, under the name of Os1- 
RIS, & paid adoration to the ſun with fervour 


little inferior to that of the Perſians; that in 


their hieroglyphics, according to the repreſen- 


tation of Macrobius, they pourtrayed that di- 


vinity under the ſymbol of a ſceptre and an eye, 
the eye that ſurveyed and the ſceptre that com- 


manded all things; and that the whole moun- 


tainous region of Upper Egypt, bordering upon 


the Nile, was crowded with ſubterraneous 


| grottoes and caverns, abounding with aſto- 
niſhing hieroglyphic ſculptures, ſo ſimilar to 
thoſe in India, that ſkilful examiners have 5 


thought they diſcovered among the Thebais a 


great part of the Brahmin mythology ; we are 


filled with equal aſtoniſhment and perplexity. 


* The Lexicon of Jablonſki gives a new derivation of the word 
Oſiris, which is there deduced from OsH II, that is, He wha 


makes time. 


On 


„ F | 

On this diſputable point let us firſt attend 
to Mr. Norden, a traveller whoſe pencil was as 
accurate in delineating as his pen was correct 
in deſcribing the antiquities of Egypt. If the 


Hindoos, according to the aſſertion of Oving- 
ton, abſurdly aſſign to a gigantic progeny, 


whom they thought alone adequate to the at- 

chievement of ſuch ſtupendous works, the fa- 

brication of their caverns; ſo, in like manner, 
the Egyptians, Mr. Norden acquaints us, at- 
tribute the prodigious excavations with which 
the Thebais abounds to a fimilar origin. 
There reigns, among the people who at pre- 
ſent inhabit Egypt, a tradition, that there were 


anciently in the country G1anTs, who raiſed, 


without much difficulty, the pyramids, the 


vaſt palaces, and the temples (external or ſub · 


terraneous), which we have been juſt de- 
ſcribing.“ Although the idea of their being 


_ fabricated by giants hardly deſerved a ſerious 


conſideration, yet this ingenious traveller has 
taken an opportunity, from the meaſure of 
the entrances into the caves, the dimenſions of 
the gates of the erected temples, and thoſe of 
the ſarcophagus remaining to this day in the 
* of the n af demonſtrating what 

might 


* See Norden's Travels in Faypt and Nubia, vol. i. p. 111, 
of the 8vo edit. by Dr, Templeman, Lond. 1757. 
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might otherwiſe with ſome ſhadow of reaſon 
have been doubted, that the inhabitants of 
Egypt, in thoſe moſt remote periods, differed 


not in ſize from the preſent race of men, 


Theſe circumſtances he mentions as incon- 


teſtable proofs, that the human race have not 


degenerated in ſtature: * for the ſarcophagus,” 
he obſerves, * determines the ſize of the body 


of the monarch for whom the pyramid was 


erected: and the paſſages of that pyramid 
evince, that the workmen have not been of a 


larger ſize than the prince; ſince the entrance 
and the egreſs ſcarcely afford ſufficient room 
for men of moderate . ſuch as they have 


at preſen - 
Our learned countryman, that ibn geo- 
metrician and aſtronomer, Mr. Greaves, who 


had viſited thoſe pyramids, previouſly to Mr. 


Norden, and obliged the public with a deſerip- 


tion of them and their contents mathemati- 
cally correct, corroborates his opinion on this 


point. He deſcribes the internal dimenſions 
of the ſarcophagus as ſomewhat exceeding ſix. 


feet in length, and not quite three feet in 


depth and breadth. *5* A narrow ſpace,” he 
adds, © yet large enough to contain a moſt 
potent and dreadful monarch when dead, for 


whom, when living, all Egypt was too ſtrait 


SES 
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and narrow a circuit. By theſe dimenſions, 
and by ſuch other obſervations as have been 


made by me, from ſeveral embalmed' bodies in 


Egypt, we may conclude that there is no de- 


cay in human nature; (though the queſtion is 


as old as Homer!) but that the men of this 
age are of the ſame ſtature of which they were 
three thouſand years ago, notwithſtanding St, 
Auguſtin and others are EVE a different _ 
nion.“ * 


The Brahmins alſo eee ive the Aire | 
as well as the age of man, is gradually de- 


cereaſing: ſo that, as I have had occaſion elſe- 
_ where to remark, from Mr. Holwell, towards 

the cloſe of the Carries Vue, or preſent grand 
. period 'of the world's duration, his ſtature 
ſhall be ſo reduced, that he will not be able 
to pluck a BERENGELAHn, or the egg-plant, 
without the aſſiſtance of a hooked tick.” 
The fact is, that theſe prodigies of remote an- 


tiquity, raiſed in the mind an admiration and 


an awe, which mounted into a ſpecies of ido- 
latrous veneration for the original fabricators: 


and, while they beheld ſuch amazing proofs of 
9 N E the 


gsee Mr. Greaves' 8 Pyramidographia, in the firſt volume of 
his works, edited by Dr. Birch, p. 131, 8vo. Lond. 1737. 


+ On the Indian Coſmogony, in the firſt volume of the hiſtory 
Rn” 
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* grandeur of their minds, they thought | 
they could do no leſs than accommodate them 
with a form in ſome degree proportioned to 
the magnitude of their intellectual powers. 
Mr. Norden's ſeventh plate, equally beauti- 
ful as the others, exhibits a view of the grottoes 


of the great TschAzEL ESSELSELE, or chained 
mountain ; and I could wiſh to have preſented 
my. ſubſcribers with an engraving of that 


mountain, together with a view of the Cana- 


rah Rock, fince they both ſoar alike into the 


air, with a kind of wild grandeur, ſufficient. to 


awe the mind of the ſavage into veneration, in 
the ſame plate; but I have already gone be- 
yond my intended limits in the expenſive arti- 
cle of engravings, and they will therefore reſt 
contented with his verbal deſcription of them. 


After giving an account of the chained moun- 


tain itſelf, ſo called from a boom or chain 
which formerly extended acroſs the Nile, from 
its baſis to a rock on the oppoſite ſhore, and 
barred the paſſage this way to an invading 
enemy, he proceeds to deſcribe the adjoining 


grottoes, © which are numerous, having their 


ſides entirely covered with the MosT BEAUTI- 
FUL HIEROGLYPHICS,” The light, entering 


only by the outlet of each grotto, Was ſcarcely 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the various objects, 
| but 
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but at length our traveller perceived an open. 
ing at the top, and began to make his ſketch.“ 
Being ſhortly after interrupted in his work by 
the Arabians aſſembling in multitudes, he was 


only able to delineate four figures in high 
relief ſitting, and in their natural ſize, two of 
them male and two of them female. The 


men who are in the middle have their arms 


folded acroſs the breaſt, (an attitude very 
common in the Indian caverns,) and each wo- 
man takes hold of a man under the arm.” * 
Mr. Norden, however, took a leſs haſty ſurvey 
af the famous grottoes denominated SaBAB1» 
NATH, a name which pofibly they may have de- 
rived from the ſpecies of Sabian ſuperſtition an- 
ciently practiſed in them. They are ſituated in 
the mountains bordering on the-ſhore of the 
riwer Nile, called TscuzBaT ELL KorrERI; 
and the traveller muſt aſcend that mountain 
for two or three hours before he can arrive at 
the firſt gate. Through this gate you enter 
into a large faloon, ſupported by hexagonal 
pillars, contrived in the rock itſelf. The roofs 
are adorned with paintings, which even at pre- 
ſent we diſtinguiſh extremely well; while the 
gold, with which they were originally deco- 
rated, glitters on all ſides. Here and there we 
perceive 


* Norden's Egypt, vol. i. p. 49. 
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1 
perceive openings, which lad to other apart. 
ments; but, as they are filled with rubbiſh, 
and as the paſſages into them are embarraſſed 
with it, few travellers chooſe to venture them- 


ſelves there. Above, there is another apart- 
ment, to which you may with difficulty arrive, 
by climbing up on the outſide of the moun- 
tain. It is not fo extenſive a ſaloon as the 


former; but it is painted after a ſimilar man- 


ner, and, like it, communicates with other 
adjoining apartments.“ 
Mr. Greaves, in deſcribing the d . 


cond in magnitude, expreſſes his aſtoniſhment 


that no traveller before him had particularly 


noticed © two very ſtately and elaborate pieces 
of cavern architecture, by which that pyra- 


mid is bounded on the north and weſt ſides, 
The following deſcription of theſe rocky apart- 
ments, by that traveller, deſerves particular 
notice, not becauſe the ſtyle in which they 
are excavated at all reſembles that of Ele- 
phanta, but becauſe they bear a very ſtriking 


ſimilitude to the convents of the Talapoins, 


or prieſts of Boops, deſcribed by Father Lou- 
bere, in his account of the kingdom of Siam, 
whither, in 1687, he went as ambaſſador from 
the king of France. There can be little doubt 

Wo but 


* Norden's Egypt, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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but that the ſuperſtition of Boobk, who, we 


hall preſently ſee, is no other than the Som- 
 MONACoDoM, or ſtupendous ſtone deity of the 
Siameſe, came originally from Egypt — from 
that country where rocks and ſtones, hewn 
into a thouſand fanciful forms, firſt received 
the adoration of mankind : from the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe lofty pyramids, the emblem 
of the soLAR DEITY, and that coloſſal Sphynx, 
the ſymbol of the Sun in Leo and Virgo, 
which, majeſtic even in ruins, ſtill ſtrike with 


awe the aſtoniſhed ſpectator. ,- The period of 


his arrival, however, on the ſhores of India, 
is involved in the profoundeſt obſcurity, and 
the greateſt ſcholars of Aſia have exerted upon 
that point, with various ſucceſs, their critical 
ſagacity. I ſhall preſently ſtate in brief what 


their ſeveral opinions are, reſerving, for a 
particular period of the enſuing hiſtory, the 


full inveſtigation of that perplexing event. 

For the preſent I ſhall only make one obſer- 
yation, as prefatory to the remarks immediate- 
ly following, that, according to Loubere, their 
aſtronomers have fixed the death of Sommo- 
nacodom to the year before Chriſt 545; and 
remind the reader, that the date of the inva- 
ſion of Egypt, by Cambyſes, is fixed by 


| Vlher to be in the year 525 preceding. A 


peculiar 


lar 


7 1 
peculiar conjunction of the planets, Lon 
informs us, about that period took place; 


when their firſt grand aſtronomical epocha 
commenced: all which circumſtances, if the 


intelligence can be depended on, tend ſtrongly 
to evince of what material uſe aſtronomy is 
towards rectifying the errors of chronology 
and fixing: the doubtful events of hiſtory. 


- About thirty feet in depth, - ſays Mr. Greaves, . 


and more than one thouſand and four hundred. 
feet in length, have theſe apartments, been 
hewn out of the hard rock in a perpendicular- 

line, and ſquared by the chiſſel, as he ſup- 
poſes, to ſerve as lodgings for the prieſts of 
the ſtupendous temple adjoining. This o- 
pinion of Mr. Greaves, I muſt obſerve, re- 


markably corroborates Mr. Bryant's judicious. 


conjecture, that thoſe amazing fabries were 
not ſolely intended for ſepulchres, but for ob- 
ſervatories and temples, in which were cele-. 
brated the gloomy ſuperſtitious rites of the 
progeny of Cuſh.“ Mr. Greaves proceeds to 
obſerve, that theſe caverns range along at a 
convenient diſtance, parallel to the two ſides 
above-mentioned of this pyramid, xy meeting 

Vor. II. | . | at 


v See Mr. Bryant' 8 Analyſis of Ancient Mytolog, vol. iii. 
5.550. 
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at a right angle, and ting 4 a very fair and 
graceful proſpect.” The entrance into them 
is by ſquare openings, hewn out of the rock, 
not exceeding in magnitude thoſe which he 
had deſcribed before as forming the entrance 
of the firſt pyramid, and which he had repre- 
ſented as narrow and quadrangular. The 


chambers within, he obſerves, are likewiſe of 


à ſquare form and well-proportioned, covered 
and arched above with the natural rock; in 


moſt of which there was a paſſage opening 


into an interior chamber, but ſo obſtructed 
with rubbiſh, and ſo involved in darkneſs, as 
to forbid all penetration into their receſſes. 
Theſe chambers, it can ſcarcely be doubted, 
had ſome ſeeret communication with the in- 
terior apartments of this pyramid; the en- 


trance into which has, if ever known, been 


long fince forgotten. M. De la Loubere, 


among many intereſting and curious particu- 
lars relative to the religious ſentiments and 
public rites of the Talapoins, informs us, 
that this order of Siameſe prieſts reſides in 
convents, which conſiſt of many little cells, 
ranged within a large ſquare incloſure. In 


the middle of this incloſure ſtands the temple. 
He then adds: Certain PYRAM IDS ſtand 
| „„ near 
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near and quite round the temple, vidiel are 


all incloſed within four walls.“ “ PYVRAMIDS 


and opxrisxs form a-diſtinguiſhing feature in 


the Egyptian architecture. The whole country 
was covered with the former; and the reader, 
by caſting his eye on the engraving, which 
reprefents the auguſt remains' of the temple 
of Luxore, in the Thebais, wilt obſerve, that 

the attachment of the Egyptians to the latter 
ſymbol was not leſs remarkable. In that 
plate he will: fee two okELISEs of aſtonifhing 
height and magnitude; and ſinee, whereſoever 
the Egyptians extended their influence, this 
particular mode of ſymbolizing the Deity 
ſeems very generally to have prevailed, a for- 


cible argument may thenee be deduced, that 


it originated among a people ſo een de- 


voted to hieroglyphic worſniß. ä 


Thebes was at once the confecrated 0 the 


- dafſhic ground of Upper Egypt. There Science 


and Genius exhauſted: all their powers in the 
fabrication of that auguſt temple to the Deity; 


of which one of the eight ſuperb portals 


is exhibited to the reader in a portion of 
this work: ſtupendous monument of the 


r of that nation, ſcarcely injured amidſt 


2 2 the 


See La Loubere's Hit. af Siam, in e Harris 5 Celledtion of 
Voyages, vol. ii, p. 482. 
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the viciſſitudes of the elements and the revo- 
lution of near three thouſand ſuns! The ſub- 
terraneous receſſes in this province, as deſcri- 


bed by the great traveller Pocock, are ſo pro- 


digious, that they impreſs the mind with 
ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſhment and, admiration than 
the exterior edifices. They are called, in the 
language of the country, Bas-zxr-MELuke, 
that is, the gate or court of the kings ; and 
though, in -the later periods of the empire, 
uſed as ſepulchres for the ſovereigns of Thebes, 
it is highly probable that they were anciently 
the reſidence of the living. Indeed our tra- 
veller himſelf expreſſes a ſimilar belief, when 
he deſcribes his entrance among them as into 
« a ſort of ſtreet, on each ſide of which the 
rocky ground, about ten feet high, has rooms 
cut into it, ſome of them being ſupported 
with pillars; -and, as there is not the leaſt 
ſign in the plain of private buildings, 1 
thought that theſe, in the very earlieſt times, 
might ſerve as houſes, be the firſt invention 
after tents, and contrived as a better ſhelter 
from wind and the cold of the nights.”* 


UC Both Diodorus Siculus wy and Strabo | men- 
5 8 tion 
3 J Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol.i. p. 97. folio. Loud, 


- $743» 
+ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 43. 


1 Strabonis Geograph. lb. xvii. p.916. 
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tion theſe excavations as prodigies of human 


labour, amounting in number to above forty ; 


of which number, however, the entrance in- 


to only ſeventeen could be diſcovered by Po- 
cock, and no more than nine could be pene- 


trated. Of theſe he has preſented his readers 
with plans, of which, as they greatly illuſtrate. 
every deſcription of this kind, I lamented the 
want in deſcribing the Indian caverns. His 
verbal account of them is, however, very clear 
and intelligible, and I ſhall therefore inſert it 
in this place. 


The hills on each fide of the puin are 


high ſteep rocks, and the whole place is 
covered with rough ſtones, that ſeem to have 
rolled down from them. The grottoes are cut 
into the rock, in a moſt beautiful manner, in 
long rooms, or galleries, under the moun- 
tains, which are of a cloſe white free-ſtone, 


that cuts like chalk, and is as ſmooth as the 
fineſt ſtucco-work.” This deſcription cannot 
fail of bringing to the mind of the reader the 


account, in a preceding page, of the ſtories 


or galleries cut in the rock of Canarah, fo 


greatly reſembling human habitations, as to 
have obtained for them the denomination of 


the city of Canarah. I ought hkewiſe to have 
before tated the very probable ſuppoſition of 
| 2 3 Mr. 
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1 Mr. Hunter, that, however ſince hardened by 
time and weather, theſe excavations were pro- 


bably made when the rock was in a ſofter 


Rate, and cut like the chalky free-ſtone here 


mentioned by Pocock. He proceeds thus in 
His intereſting narration: Theſe galleries are 


for the moſt part about ten feet in height and 
width; four or five of them, one within the 
other, from thirty to fifty feet long and from 
ten to fifteen feet high, generally lead to a 


ſpacious. room, in which is ſeen the tomb of 
the king, with his figure cut in relief on the 


lid. In the furthermoſt room of another, the 
picture of the king is painted on the ſtone, at 


Full-length ; both the ſides and the cielings of 


the chambers are ſculptured with hieroglyphics 
of birds and beaſts, and ſome of them paint- 
ed, remaining as freſh as if they were but 
juſt finiſhed, though of ſuch remote antiquity. 
The ſepulchre marked A (in his plate) is 
moſt beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics 


cut into the ſtone and painted. Over the 


door the beetle is cut in a circle, and there 
1s a human figure fitting on each ſide. The 
galleries within have hieroglyphics ſculptured 
on each fide, firſt in a fort of compartment 
next to the cieling, in manner of a frieze; 
lower, figures are cut out, repreſenting mum- 


mies; 
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mies; below theſe, for ſeven feet from the 
ground, are hieroglyphics all down the fides, 
divided by lines into different columns. In the 
middle of the cieling there are figures of men 
for about three feet in breadth, with sr Axs on 
each ſide. Among the hieroglyphics I obſerved 
many 60ATs.heads,”* On this relation I muſt 


requeſt permiſſion to obſerve, that, as it ſeems 


abſurd to place human beings among the ſtars, 
the beings, thus delineated on the cieling, 
muſt be of celeſtial origin, like thoſe groups 
of GEN and DEWTAHs who are pourtrayed on 
the walls of the Indian caverns; and, with 
_ reſpect to the goats heads, it will be remem- 
bered, that the goat was an animal ſacred to 
Pan, who, I have already obſerved, was 
particularly worſhipped in a city of the 
Thebais, called, from that deity, PAN O POL is, 


the modern AK MIN. | 
Having occaſion to mention this 1 


city, I cannot reſiſt the opportunity of bring- 


ing, from this authentic writer, a very con- 
. vincing proof of what I have recently re- 


marked, that the temples of Egypt were 


. adorned with aſtronomical ſymbols, in the 
ſame manner as the ſubterraneous Indian 
_ caverns were. This aſſertion the following 


2 4 . curious 


1 Pocock's Travels, vol. i. p. 99. 
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curious paſſage ſtrikingly corroborates. Wan- 


dering over the extenſive ruins of PAanoPoLIs, 
the attention of Dr. Pocock was attracted by a 


ſtone of ſtupendous dimenſions, one of thoſe 
that probably once adorned the top of the 
magnificent temple of that, deity, but half- 
buried in the ground. The part of this maſſy 
fragment, which protruded from the hill of 


ruins amidſt which it was involved, was 


eighteen feet in length, and on one ſide of it 
was a very extraordinary ſculpture, which 


had been painted, and from which I conclu- 


ded that it was a temple dedicated to the Sun. 


Within ſome ornaments there are four circles; 


in the 1nner circle there 1s a figure, probably 
repreſenting the Sun : the ſpaces between the 
two next are divided into twelve parts; in the 
firſt, twelve birds are cut in like ſeals; in the 
next, twelve figures, defaced ; which I con- 
jectured might be the TwELvz $1GNs oF THE 


' ZoDIACc. The outer circle, not divided, has 


in it figures of men, if I miſtake not, to the 


ſame number. In each angle, between the 
outer circle and the ſquare ornaments that 
are round it, is a figure which may poſſibly 


repreſent the four ſeaſons. A wing extends 


along one fide of it, from a fort of globe, 


marked out in | lines, which probably had 


another 


— 
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another wing extending in the ſame manner, 


it may be, over ſuch another ſculpture. The 
ſtones, and ſome others of a temple near, 


are fo large, that they cannot move them; 


nor do they uſe ſtones in building, but” (who | 
can read the relation, without the moſt poig- | 
nant indignation!) * they break in pieces 
theſe fine morſels of antiquity, adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and make lime of them. The 
entrance of this temple ſeems to have been to 


the souTH, as that of the other was, proba- 
| bly, to the NoxkTH. Moſt of it is white 


ſtone, mixed with pebbles, and adorned with 


| hieroglyphics : one of them has sTars cut on 


it, which without doubt covered part of the 


building.”* But I muſt return from the 


temples to the caverns of Thebes. I muſt re- 
viſit thoſe gloomy ſepulchres of her departed 
monarchs, which, probably, in the earlieſt 
periods of the world, were the reſidence of 
the anceſtors of the human race, Let us 
once more, with filent ſtep and with reveren- 
tial awe, explore the JS depoſitaries of 
royal duſt! 5 
Purſuing his lonely j journey through thoſe 
ſubterraneous apartments, our author found 


one, in which was the cop of a king, 


| | adorned 
# Pocock's Travels, vol. i. p. 78. 
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adorned with -hieroglyphics in different co- 


lumns, with figures of men, hawks, and 


. bulls. The human figures were probably of 


the ſame nature with the beings above-men- 


.tioned ; and the hawk, or IBIs, is the known 
ſymbol of Ters, as the bull, or Apis, was of 
:Os1R1s, In another was ſculptured a figure 
with its. arms folded acroſs the breaſt ; over it 
a -GLOBE, and a man kneeling on each fide. 
Dr. Pocock's deſeription of theſe ſepulchral 


grottoes concludes with an account of one of 
uncommon magnitude, in which, ſays he, is 


a ſtatue of a man with a ſceptre in his hand, 


and on the cieling is a large figure of another 


man painted at top, with a particular ſort of 
Iceptre in his hand, and wings hanging down 
lower than his feet, (from this deſcription, 
probably HrRpas,) ** and covering the whole 
body: this is a very extraordinary figure, 
and the painting exceedingly freſh. At the 
entrance, on each ſide, are four men, cut into 
the ſtone, above the natural ſize, having heads 
of hawks and other animals: on the inſide, a 
tortoiſe and a man with a goat's head are 
cut within a circle on each of the pilaſters, 
At the entrance of K, a large bull's head 15 
cut in relief, &c.” The tortoiſe, the rEsTv- 
-Do of the celeſtial ſphere, is the Hindoo ſym- 
bol 


3 
bol * ſtrength; upon which account Veeſhnu; 
in the ſecond or Bara AvaTar, aſſumes 


that form to ſupport the globe ſinking in the 


bed of the ocean. The head, and part of the 
body, of an immenſe BULL, we have obſerved, 


iſſues from the centre of the great pagoda of 


Jaggernaut; and that the rock, through which 
the Ganges ruſhes into Hindoſtan, is called 
the Cow-HEAD ROCK, It is readily granted, 
that to whatſoever purpoſe they were originally 
devoted, theſe particular caverns were indu- 


bitably afterw ards converted into ſepulchres 3 
which cireumſtance might poſſibly lead Mr. 
Ovington into the error of aſſerting that the 
Indian caverns likewiſe were burying- places. 
Two other caverns, however, of very ample 
dimenſions, which he viſited the following 
day, were certainly not dormitories for the 
dead, but habitations of the living, or ſacred 

receſſes for the performance of the moſt aw- 


ful rites of religion. To the firſt of theſe he 


deſcended by a flight of ten ſteps, cut in the 
rock, which led to a room in which are ſquare 
pillars, likewiſe hewn out of the ſolid rock. 


9 Beyond that there is a long room with pil- 
lars ranging on each ſide: all the apartments 


are in like manner adorned with hieroglyphics; 
but the ſtone is ſcaled in ſuch a manner, and 


1s 
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is ſo black in ſome of the firſt apartments, 
that there is great reaſon to think the place 


has been damaged by fire. Beyond theſe 


rooms, the apartments extend to the right, 
there being ſeveral ſteps deſcending down- 
wards: one part leads to a gallery, cut round 
the rock, which has ſome apartments on one 
ſide. In theſe, as well as in the apartments of 
the other grotto, marked B, are cavities cut 
perpendicular down to other chambers below, 


where I ſaw doors and openings, and where, 


probably, there are as many apartments above. 
One would almoſt imagine that theſe places 
were habitations for the living, and poſſibly 
might be cut-under the palaces of the kings 
of the Thebes, if they were not the palaces 
themſelves.” Of the ſecond of theſe extenſive 
caverns, marked B, in his plate, Dr. Pocock 
has given no particular deſcription, but, if 
we may judge from the plate which exhibits 
the plan upon which it was formed, it was fa- 
bricated of dimenſions and hewn with toil 
not leſs aſtoniſhing. 

Before I conelude the account of the Egyp- 
tian caverns by this celebrated traveller, the 
reader may poſſibly not be diſpleaſed if I ſtate 
Here, from the page immediately following 
that account, the dimenſions of a yaſt coloſſal 
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ſtatue, which he diſcovered in ſome ruins ad- 
joining to the grottoes juſt deſcribed and ac- 


curately meaſured. It will reſcue from the 
ſuſpicion of hyperbole the account given by 
me, from Niebuhr, of the dimenſions of the 
grand buſt in the Elephanta cavern, the cen- 
tre face of which, he will recollect, alone 
meaſured, in length, five feet; that of the 
ſame face the noſe meaſured one foot and a 
half; that the width, from the ear only to 


the middle of the noſe, was three feet four 


inches ; and that the ſtupendous breadth of 
the whole figure, between the ne was 
near twenty feet.“ 

This large coloſſal FILE 851 ſays Dr. Po- 
cock, © is broken about the middle of the 
feet broad: from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the neck 
it meaſures eleven feet, and ſo it does from the 
bottom of the neck to the navel. It is 


| twenty-one feet broad at the ſhoulders, the 


ear is three feet long and one foot four 
inches broad, and the foot is four feet eight 
inches broad.” In another court of this ruin- 
ed temple he ſaw the remains of two ſtatues 


of black granite: that to the weſt, which is 


in a ſiting poſture, ne from the hands 
| only 8 


> 


* Sce page 144 of this volume. 
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only to the elbow, five feet; and thence to 
the ſhoulder four feet. The ſtatue, on the 


eaſt, is three feet five inches long in the foot: 
lying at a diſtance from it was the head, with 


the cap: it 1s three feet fix inches long; and 


the ear is one foot in length. * If admira- 


tion ſhould be excited in the mind of the 
reader, on peruſing the account of the di- 
menſions of theſe ſtatues, to what an exalted: 
point will his aſtoniſhment be elevated, when 
he caſts his eye upon the ſubſequent page, de- 
ſeriptive of the celebrated ſtatue of MxMNO, 
ſtanding upon a pedeſtal, which is alone above 
thirty feet in height and in width near twenty: 
feet! I need not acquaint: the claſſical reader 


that this is the famous ſtatue erected in the 


temple of SERAPISs, which is affirmed; on the 
firſt appulſe of the beam of the orient ſun, to 
have emited a diſtinctly audible found. It is 
reprefented, by Dr. Pocock, 'as compoſed of a 
particular ſort of porous dark granite, ſuch as 
he never ſaw before, and much reſembling the 
eagle- ſtone. The ſtatue itſelf is broken; but 
of the whole amazing maſs, the fabrication 
of which one would think muſt have exhauſt- 
| ed a quarry, ſome idea may be formed, from 
0 ca PE of the leg and foot, {till re- 

maining 
* Pocock's Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol'i. p. 101. 
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maining entire. Of theſe an engraving, en- 


tirely covered with the inſcriptions of Greek 


and Roman travellers, who bore their atteſta- 


tion to its having ſent forth ſuch a ſound on g 
the riſing of the ſun, appears oppoſite to page 


104 of his firſt volume; and he found the 
height of the leg, ec from the bottom of the 
foot to the top of the knee, to be about nine- 


teen feet; from the bottom of the feet to the 
ankle, two feet ſix inches; to the top of the: 


inſtep,. four feet; the foot itſelf being five 


feet broad, and the leg four feet in depth.“ 
Stupendous as theſe menſurations muſt appear, 


even theſe appear comparatively. ſmall, when 
we confider what 1s related in Pliny, concerns 


ing the wonderful Spnrxx; for, that writer 
affirms, that the head was no leſs than one 


hundred and two feet in circumferenee; that 


the figure itſelf was ſixty- two feet high from 
the belly to the crown of the head; and that 


its entire length was 143 feet. It ought to be 


remarked here, that Pocock, in his deſeription 


of the Sphynx, has inaccurately cited Pliny, 
as ſtating the length of the figure to be only 
113 feet; whereas,” ſays he, © my account 


makes- it 130 feet, which are ſeventeen feet 
„ | | more 


* Pocock, vol. i. p. 102. 
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more than Pliny. * Rut the real number of | 
feet mentioned in Pliny is 143, as ſtated 
above; and therefore his dimenſions, which 


are probably more exact, are thirteen feet 


leſs than the number of feet aſſigned by the. 


Roman naturaliſt. Of its ancient altitude of 


fixty- three feet, only twenty-ſeven now remain 


above the ſurface; ſo that about thirty-ſix 
feet muſt be buried in me accumulated ond 
and gravel. 


The reader has wa juſt nfonma, that 
theſe ſtatues are of hard black granite, as are 
almoſt all the ancient ſtatues of Egypt. This 


circumſtance ſuggeſted to Mr. Volney, one of 


the moſt enlightened travellers that ever ex- 


| plored the Eaſt, the idea that the ancient 


Egyptians, to whoſe genius, talents, and 


learning, poſterity is ſo deeply indebted, were 
' BLACKS likewiſe, ſince he thinks it was na- 
tural for them to chooſe that their ſtatues 


ſhould be compoſed of marble of the ſame 


colour with themſelves. The idea firſt occur- 
red to him, on a minute inveſtigation of the 
ſphynx ; for, when he beheld her black com- 


plexion, - and her features preciſely thoſe of a 


negro ; ; 


© + Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxvi. c. I2, and p. 390, of my edition, 
by Aldus : and Pocock, vol. i. p. 46. 
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negro; and when he recollected, that Hero- 


dotus had long ago aſſerted his belief, that 


the Colchi were a colony of Egyptians, be- 
cauſe, like them, they had black ſkins and 
frizzled hair; M. Volney immediately con- 


cluded, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of the ſame ſpecies with all the na- 


tives of Africa. He has added to this ſug- 
geſtion many very ingenious and intereſting 
reflections. He lays it down as a general 
rule, that the features of a nation are a kind 
of monument capable, in many caſes, of elu- 
cidating and aſcertaining the teſtimony of 
hiſtory concerning the origin of nations. 
“ How is our aſtoniſhmeat' excited, when we 
behold the preſent barbariſm and ignorance of 
the Corrs, deſcended from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, men of ſuch profound genius and ſuch 
exalted ſcience ; and when we reflect, that to 


the race of negroes, at preſent our ſlaves, the 


objects of ſuch extreme contempt to Eu- 
ropeans as to render it a problem among 


them whether the underſtanding of ne- 


groes be capable of the ſame culture with that 

of WHITE MEN, yet that to this race we owe 

our arts, our ſciences, and even the very uſe 

of ſpeech.” * | | 

Vor. II. 9, I ſhall 
* See M, as Travels in raue vol. 1. p. 83. 
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J ſhall hereafter endeavour to profit by theſe 


judicious remarks of M. Volney; and when 


my hiſtory ſhall have at length commenced, 


I ſhall apply this rule of diſcrimination to ſome 
of the moſt venerated: ſtatues of India. It 1s 
not a little remarkable, that, according to 
Herodotus, there were two Ethiopias ; one in 
Africa, the other in Aſia: and, if the Delta 


of Egypt was peopled by the Thebaic Ethio- 
plans, it is, at leaſt, poſſible, that the penin- 


bitants the Ethiopians of Aſia. In addition 
to M. Volney's remarks on this ſubject, I 


muſt alſo be permitted to obſerve, that the 
_ ancients really did, in fabricating their ſtatues 
of men and objects, attend to the complexion, 

Properties, or country to which they belonged. 
Mr. Addiſon, in his travels, elegantly re- 
marks, that he never ſaw any ſtatue of SLEEP 
that was not of black marble; alluding, doubt- 
leſs, to the night, which is appropriated to 
ſleep. All the ſtatues of the Nize, and in 
particular that fine one at preſent to be ſeen in 


the garden of the Vatican at Rome, are of 


| black marble, emblematical of the colour of 
the Ethiopians, amidſt whoſe "ny mountains 
that river has 1 its ſource. 


« Uſque coloratis amnis devexus ab Lace. 3 
Vis. Georg. 4. 
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This quotation from Virgil, concerning the 
Nile, is highly deſerving of notice, becauſe it 
affords additional evidence of what was aſſert- 


ed in the early pages of the Geographical Diſ- 


ſertation, that the name of INDIA was extend- 
ed by the ancients to Ethiopia; and that, in 
fact, from their ignorance of the geography of 


the higher Aſia, India and Ethiopia were ſome. 


times conſidered as the ſame country. The 


reader will recollect, that one of the idols, 8 


the pagoda of Jaggernaut, is deſcribed by Cap- 


tain Hamilton as A HUGE BLACK STONE, OF A 


PYRAMIDAL FORM; and the SOMMONACo0= 
DOM, being the repreſentative of the Egyptian 
god and prophet Boop among the Siameſe, is 


of the ſame ſable complexion. In the deſcrip- 
tion from the Ayeen Akbery, inſerted in a pre- 


ceding page, of an immenſe temple erected to 
the ſun by an ancient rajah, the reader has been 
made acquainted, that in the front of the gate 
there ſtood a pillar of black ſtone, of an octa- 
gonal form, fifty cubits high: he will hereafter | 
be informed, from Tavernier, that, in the pa- 


goda of Benares, that traveller likewiſe ob- 


ſerved a conſpicuous idol of black ſtone; and 
that the ſtatue of Creeſhna, in his celebrated 
temple of MaTauRA, is of black marble, It 


is very remarkable, that one of the principal 
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ceremonies incumbent upon the prieſts of theſe 


ſtone deities, according to Tavernier, is to 
anoint them daily with odoriferous oils, a cir- 
Eeumſtance which immediately brings to our 
remembrance the ſimilar practice of Jacob, 
who, after the famous viſion of the celeſtial 


ladder, recorded in Scripture, too the ftone 


which he had put for bis pillows, and ſet it up for 


4 PILLAR, and poured oil upon the top of it, It 
is added, that be called the name of that place 


BETH-EL ; that is, the bouſe of God, as the pa- 


triarch himſelf explains the word; for this 


one, which I have ſet for à pillar, ſhall be called 
Gop's Houst. Gen. xxviii. 18. This paſſage 
evinces, of how great antiquity is the cuſtom 


bolt confidering ſtones in a ſacred light, as well 


as the anointing them with conſecrated oil. 
From this conduct of Jacob and this Hebrew 
appellative, the learned Bochart, with great 
ingenuity and reaſon, infiſts that the name 


and veneration of the ſacred ſtones, called Ba- 


TYLI, ſo celebrated in all pagan. antiquity, 
were derived.“ Theſe Bætyli were ſtones of a 
round form; they were ſuppoſed to be ani- 
mated, by means of magical incantations, with 


a portion of the Deity; they were conſulted, on 


occaſions of great and prefling emergency, as 
Z a kind 


* Vide Bocharti Sacra Geograph. lib. i. p. 38. 
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2 kind of divine oracles, and were ſuſpended, 


either round the neck, or on ſome other part 
of the body, of the enraptured devotee. Of 


theſe conſecrated ſtones, ſome were dedicated 
to Jupiter and others to the Sun; but they 


were conſidered as in a more particular man- 


ner ſacred to SATURN, who is fabled to have 
ſwallowed one of theſe ſtones in the place of 
Jupiter, when he was ſeized with the ſangui- 
nary furor of devouring his children. The 
fable proceeds to affirm, that the god having 
found his miſtake, and vomited it up again, 
this ſtone was preſerved near the temple of 
Delphi, where care was taken 70 anoint it daily 


with oil, and to cover it with wool, that had 
grown on the days of the SATURNALIAN feſti- 
val.* The above relation affords a very re- 

markable proof (and it is very far from being 


the only one of the kind which theſe volumes 
will exhibit) how cloſely the pagan world imi- 
tated, and how baſely they perverted, the reli- 
gious rites of the ancient and venerable patri- 
archs. Thus, the ſetting up of a ſtone, by 
this * perſon, in grateful memory of the 

„„ ce.lleſtial 


0 See Stephanus on the word Thalia and alſo Pauſanias, 


who more amply relates the ſtory. The meaning of this curious 


fable ſeems to be, that Saturn, or Time, (as the word Chronos, 
elegantly called by Horace Tempus edax rerum, fignifies,) devours 
whatever he produces. His offspring are the revalving . 


—— — 
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| celeſtial viſion vouchſafed him from above, 


and as a monument of the divine goodneſs, 


which had ſo conſpicuouſly guarded him in 
his journey, probably became the occaſion of | 


all the idolatry paid, in ſucceeding ages, to 


thoſe ſhapeleſs maſſes of unhewn ſtone, of 


which ſo many aſtoniſhing remains are ſcat- 
tered up and down the Aſiatic, and, I may 


add, the European, world. 


Theſe idol- repreſentations of Deity, it has 


been obſerved, were at firſt rugged and ſhape- 


leſs as the rock from which they were torn: 
and J am of opinion this argument may be 


fairly urged in favour of the high antiquity of 


many of thoſe rude and formleſs blocks, both 
of wood and ſtone, that are at preſent ho- 


noured with adoration in the moſt venerated 


pagodas of Hindoſtan. As mankind them- 


ſelves grew more poliſhed, and as ſtatuary im- 
proved, their deities were repreſented under 


forms leſs hideous and diſguſting; and thoſe 
forms were accommodated to the new notions 
of Deity which their earlieſt ſpeculations in 
phyſics, and their increafing knowledge of 


aſtronomy, inſpired. The maſſy unhewn ſtones 


ſoon ſhot up into graceful pyramids and lofty 
obeliſks, after the model of the ſolar ray and 


the aſcending flame. The be . form, 


however, 
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| however, did not univerſally prevail. Some 
of thoſe mighty maſſes were hewn into ſquare 
columns, obtuſe at the ſummit, whoſe four 


poliſned ſides ſymbolized the four elements, or 


were carved to face the four cardinal points. 


The earth, ſays Euſebius, was repreſented by 


a cylindrical ſtone. The octagon black co- 


lumn, mentioned in the preceding page, might 
poſſibly have been fabricated in alluſion to 


ſome fimilar notion deriving its birth from 
phyſics and aſtronomy. Even the form of 


the cRoss, as alluſive to the four elements, 


was no unuſual ſymbol in the pagan world; 


and indeed Tavernier, as we ſhall hereafter 
| ſee, deſcribes two of the principal pagodas of 
India, Benares and Mathura, as erected in the 
form of vAs r CROSSES, of which ny way is 


equal'in extent. 


Let not the piety of the catholic Chriſtian 


be offended at the preceding aſſertion, that the 


ckoss was one of the moſt uſual ſymbols among 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt and India. Equally 


honoured in the Gentile and the Chriſtian 


world, this emblem of univerſal nature, of that 


world to whoſe four quarters its diverging 


radii pointed, decorated the hands of moſt of 
the ſculptured 1 images in the former country ; 


| and, in the latter, ſtamped its form upon the 


A a 4 maſt 
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maſk majeſtic of the ſhrines of their deities. It 
repeatedly occurs on the Pamphylian and other 


obeliſks; and the antiquaries Kircher and 


Mountfaucon have both honoured it with par- 


ticular notice. The cRux ANSATA of Hermes 


is repreſented by the former as a moſt ſublime 
hieroglyphic, as a moſt myſterious and power- 


ful amulet, endowed with an aſtoniſhing vir- 
tue, and as exhibiting one of the moſt com- 


plete mathematical figures ; © habentem longi- 
| tudinem argue latitudinem, et quutuor angulos 


rectos; poſſeſſing at once both length and 


breadth, and having four right angles, at once 
alluſive to the four cardinal points of the world 
and typical of the four elements. In pages 


277, 279» 280, and 281, of the third volume 


of his OEdipus, are ſymbolical repreſentations, 
copied from the Barberine obeliſk, of the four 


elements; FIRE, deſignated by a figure of 


Oſiris, as the Anima MUNDI, or ſoul of the 


world, with a hawk's head; the air, by a | 


figure bearing on his head a cap adorned with 


an orb, and wiNnGs, the uſual emblem of the 


Alx on Egyptian monuments; the EARTH, 


by that of Is15, the great mother of all things, 


with a calathus on her head, containing ears 
of grain, a bunch of flowers, and the horns of 
2 cow, all emblems, as "ll. as the ſwelling 
| boſom 


Tx} 


boſom which the goddeſs diſplays, of fertility 5 
and plenty; and, laſtly, waTzR, typified by a 
ſtatue bearing the head and face of the IBIS, 


a bird ſacred to the Nile, and with the horng 
June ſextilis, of the Moon, which in the month 


of Auguſt was ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in cauſing the 
inundations of that river. All theſe figures, 


thus emblematical of the ELEMENTS, which 


are highly worthy a minute examination, bear 


the hallowed croſs with its circular handle, by 
which they were collectively and ſtrikingly re- 
preſented. To the conſideration of the fame 


| ſubject, Mountfaucon has alſo devoted a few 


intereſting pages, which will hereafter claim | 
our attention. 

If M. Volney's argument, that the colour 
of the ſtatue frequently denotes the deſcent 
and nation of the perſon ſculptured, be al- 
lowed, I truſt my own humble aſſertion, that 


the qualities and property of the object are 
often pointed out by the ſame means, will not 


be refuſed its weight, becauſe it is founded on 
very ancient and reſpectable authority. I ſhall 
briefly ſtate that authority. Porphyry, cited 


by Euſebius, expreſlly ſays, that the ancients 


repreſented the Deity by a black ſtone, becauſe 
his nature is eee and inſcrutable by man.“ 
The 


| . Euſeb. 4 Præp. Evang. Üb. ij. 1, 3. P- 31. edit. Baſil. 1542. 
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| The ancient Arabians, who lived in a region of 


rock, according both to Suidas* and Strabo, 


continued to a very late period to worſhip the 


image of their tutelary god Mars, erected at 


Petra under the figure of a fquare black ſtone; 


for Black, ſay theſe authors, was thought a 
proper colour to veil the folemn myſteries of 


religion. The ſame rule ſeems to have been | 
obſerved in ſtatues fabricated of wood, in the 


formation of which the diſtinguiſhing attri- 
bute or function of the deity was generally 
attended to. Paufanias has enumerated the 
feveral kinds of wood made ufe of for this 
purpofe. As the ebony, cypreſs, cedar, oak, 


| yew, and box-trees. Thus, to the formation 
| of thoſe of Jupiter, the ſovereign of gods and 


men, the oak, the monarch of the woods, was 
devoted. Hence the myrtle, ſacred to Venus, 
compoſed the beautiful ſtatue of the queen of 


love. The olive, a tree conſecrated to ſcience, | 


of which whole groves adorned Athens, the 
ſeat of learning and philoſophy, gladly ſub- 
mitted to the axe to form the ſtatue of Minerva, 
the patron of the arts, - Of the infernal deities, 


the funereal cypreſs and the baleful yew 
„ uſually 


* Suidaz in voce Deus Mars. 


1 Strabonis Geograph. lib. xvii, 
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uſually formed the Pn and inauſpicious 


images. 
It is now high time to conclude this ex- 


curſion to the caverns of the Thebais, and 


to ſtate the reſult of the inquiry. It remains 
for me to ſhew, that the excurſion itſelf was 


not entirely unneceſſary; but, by producing 


ſome more particular proofs, as well as by a 
few ſtriking and indiſputable traits, to de- 
monſtrate that the mythology of the Hindoos 
and Egyptians had the ſame origin, and in 


reality, even at preſent, are not greatly diſ- 


ſimilar. Many proofs of a general nature 
have been already adduced, and more ftill will 


be pointed out in the ſecond chapter of this 


Diſſertation ; when, after having deſcribed the 


- pagodas, I ſhall proceed more minutely to 


conſider the theological rites now practiſed in 
them, and certain cuſtoms and maxims origi- 
nating in the ſolemnities of religion, common 
to both nations. For the preſent J ſhall only 
remark, that there ſeems to have prevailed, in 
Egypt, a more ancient mythology than we 


have as yet received any ſatisfactory account 
of; for, though the ſtatues of the Nile and 


thoſe in the Delta might be BLAck, poſſibly 
becauſe fabricated by an Ethiopian race, yet we 
know from Euſebius, whom I muſt 1 

at 


; 
| 
| 
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at length in my account of the Indian coſ- 


mogony, that the great CxxPRH, that moſt an- 
cient divinity of Egypt, was a being of a 
DARK. BLUE complexion,* the colour of the 


| heavenly region from which he deſcended. I 
muſt alſo remark, that though the Sommona- 


codom be a black ſtone, as repreſenting Boodh, 


who came to India from a nation of blacks, 


and though Creeſhna was ſo called from his 


black complexion, yet we have certain infor- 
mation from Sir William Jones, who I muſt 
likewiſe hereafter cite more at length on this 
curious ſubject, that the great ſtatue of Na- 
' RAYEN, or the Spirit of God, who at the 
beginning of time floated on the waters, as 


that ſtatue is now to be ſeen elevated in the 
great reſervoir of CarMAx pu, the capital of 
Nepaul, is formed of BE MARBLE. T Cneph, 


therefore, and Narayen are evidently the 


lame deity, under two different appellations. 


EKEuſebius, in his treatiſe, recently cited, De 
Preparatione Evangelica, which is a wonder- 
ful mine of Oriental theological ſcience, and 


contains many fragments of the more ancient 


ee of 1 now luft, aſſerts, from 
. | Horus. _ 


— Vide Euſebius de Prop Evang. lib. iii. cap. 1 1. 


18 See Sir W. Jones] in the Aſatic ne vol. i i. p. 261. 
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Horus-Apollo, that the old Egyptians ſymbo- 


lized the world by a BLvuz ſerpent with y=ts 
Low ſcales; that is, as Horus-Apollo him- 
felf explains it, the firmament ſpangled with 
ſtars. In a preceding quotation, from M. 
Sonnerat, on the Indian mythology, the 
reader muſt have obſerved ideas very conſonant 
to this in the manner in which their painters 
deſignated the planet San, or Saturn, vis. as 
a divinity of a Lug colour, inveſted with 
ſerpents in a circle; and, in fact, to Euſe- 


bius's account it may be added, that, in our 
editions of Horapollo, he himſelf deſcribes 


this mundane ſerpent, the Agathodaimon of 


Egypt, as in a circular poſition; for, it is the 


ferpent wreathed into a circle, by holding his 


tail in his mouth.“ By this they probably 


meant to ſhadow out the rotundity of the 
world; or, ſince the ſerpent, thus ſculptured, 
was, among the Egyptians, the common em- 


blem of eternity, they might poſſibly intend 


to intimate the old atheiſtical TIN We its 


eternal duration. 5 
| 1 | 


# Serpentem pingunt, ſays Horapollo, qui ſuam ipſſus cau- 


dam rodat; variis interſtintam ſquamis. Per ſquamas, quidem, 


STELLAS, quibus cælum, ſeu mundus diſtinctus eſt, obſcure in- 


dicantes. Vide Hori-Apollonis Hieroglyphica, p. 8, edit. du- 


edecimo, 1631, 


q =} 
It has already been obſerved, in the Geogra- 


ow! Diſſertation,“ that Sir W. Jones is in- 


clined to derive the name of the river of 


Egypt from the Sanſcreet word NIL A, or blue ; | 
and he cites Dionyſius, who expreſſly calls the 


Nile an azure ſtream, in corroboration of his 


opinion. Now it is exceedingly ſingular, that 


the Indus, in the early part of its courſe, 


| ſhould be called the NILAB, from the blue 
caſt of its waters. Indeed one large branch 


of the Indus ſtill bears that name: and, 
poſſibly, it was the ſimilitude of their names, 


which led Alexander into that enormous error, 
recorded in Arrian, of imagining, upon his 
arrival at the banks of the Indus, that he had 
diſcovered the ſources of the Nile. But let 


us proceed to ſtate ſome farther particulars, 


in which this ſimilitude 3 is ſtill more directly 


and diſtinctly viſible. 

If Brahma, in the act of creation, "eh 
painted in the pagodas floating over the ſurface 
of the vaſt watery abyſs, while he reclines 
upon the expanded leaf of the lotos ; exactly 
in the ſame attitude, and recumbent upon the 
fame ſacred plant, does the figure of Ofiris 


conſtantly occur on all the monuments of 
| Egyptian. 


* \See the foregoing Diſſertation i in page 302, and Major Ren- 
nel's remark upon the colour of the Nilab, there cited. 


E 
Egyptian antiquity. Inſtances of the latter 


deity, thus deſignated, may be ſeen by the 


inquiſitive reader in Kircher, Kæmpfer, 
Mountfaucon, and in the curious and elabo- 
rate work of M. D'A ncarville, who has at- 


5 tempted, from a ſeries of commemorative 


coins and medals, to give us a hiſtory of 
the earlieſt progreſs of the arts and the diffu- 
fion of ſuperſtitious rites throughout the 


ancient world. In the firſt volume alſo of 


this hiſtory, I ſhall be happy, from my 
own rather extenſive collection made for 
the elucidation of it, to preſent the reader 


with engravings of ſome of the more re- 


markable repreſentations on ancient coins 


and ſculptures; particularly of Os1ris UPON 


THE LOTOS, THE. SERPENT=WORSHIP, and 
THE MUNDANE EGG 3 all of which notions 
were as familiar to the ancient Hindoo ſages as 
ever they were to'the Egyptian, Perſian, and 


Greek, philoſophers; and, as appears to me, 


at a period far more remote than, from any 


remaining annals of theſe latter nations, it, 
can be proved they flouriſhed among them. 
Theſe plates, however expenſive they may be 


to the author, will prove of infinite uſe to- | 
wards 11! uſtrating the comparative deſcription, 
which 1t is my intention to exhibit, of the 
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Gel tofmogonies, and will, in particular, 


throw great light on the ancient 55 fr and 


5 mythology of Hindoſtan. 
The laſt of thoſe celebrated antiquaries men- 


tioned above, M. D' Ancarville, decidedly cor- 


roborates what I have before remarked on the 
ancient worſhip of ſtones, gradually improving 
in form and grace, from the rude block adored 
in Scythia, as the repreſentation of Deity, to 
the poliſhed and elegant ſtatues of Greece; — 
5 Greece which, he obſerves, added nothing but 


beauty to the idea of the Deity, entertained 


by thoſe who conceived his majeſty and attri- 


butes to be moſt properly repreſented by gi- 
gantic ſculptures and maſly ſymbols. The 
commencing of his laborious inveſtigations by 


medals, rather than by deſigns, was a ſtep 


equally novel and judicious, fince the engraved 
tablet of braſs and copper, as I have in my 


preface obſerved, with reſpect to thoſe dug up 


in India, bids fair to remain, when the ſculp- 


| tured ſtone ſhall have crumbled into duſt, and 


the tints of the moſt glowing picture ſhall 
have been totally obliterated. Ancient coins, 
he ſays, not only preſerve impreſſed the figures 


under which the gods were worſhipped, but 


in their very formation are emblematical of 


| thoſe On. —— to Plutarch, he re- 
| marks, 
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marks, that the moſt ancient Greek coins are 


of an obeliſcal form, and intended to imitate 
the ſolar ray: they repreſent javelins, or, to 


uſe his own words, /es belemnites, commonly 
called the thunder tone, of which javelins were. 
anciently made. Of coins, bearing this obe- 
liſcal form, there is great variety exhibited in 


his firſt volume: but it was not ſo much my 
intention to mark this, though a circumſtance 


extremely curious, as the ſucceeding obſerva- 


tion. M. d'Ancarville aſſerts, that the belem- 
nite coins, which repreſent the thunder, that 


is, the power of the Almighty, and, conſe- 
_ quently, the Deity by his ſymbol, are often 


found ſurrounded by the tamara - leaf, to 


ſignify that thunder is engendered in the re- 


gion of clouds created by the water, near 
which the tamara conſtantly grows. 'For. the 


proof of this aſſertion, he refers us to. the 


valuable collection of an ingenious gentleman 


of our own country; ſince, in the muſeum of 
Mr. Charles Townley, he obſerves, that the 
-SACRED FIRE, on an ancient candelabre of 
white marble, is repreſented as ſurrounded by 


a tamara- leaf.“ Now the plant of the ta- 
mara is the ſame with the xELUMBO of Lin- 
Vol. II. B b _ 
See M. D*Ancarville*s Recherches ſur POrigine et les Progrès 
des Arts de la Grece, tom. i. p. 6, edit. 40, à Londres, 1785. 
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Ti*us. It is an aquatic plant, of the genus 


of the nymphæa, and, if J may judge from a 
print of it in Kempfer,* not diſſimilar from 


the LoTos, on which Brahma and Ofiris float 


upon the chaos. The candelabre of Mr. 


Townley, therefore, appears at once to reſolve 
the whole myſtery ; for, ſince we have repeat- 
edly obſerved, from Plutarch, that Oſiris is the 


ſun; and ſince Sir William Jones informs us, 


that the names of Brahma, Veeſnnu, and 


Seeva, coaleſce, and form the myſtical word 


OM; a word which in the ancient Sanſcreet 


character is thus repreſented, 7 and 


vchich character ſignifies neither more nor 
leſs than the soLAR FIRE; the conſequence is, 


that the ancient Egyptians and Indians adored 


the ſame deity, under two different appella- 
tions; that deity which I have proved was fo 


univerſally worſhipped in Perſia, and ** 
out Aſta, uE Sun. 

As Oſiris and Brahma thus nearly bbs 
each other, at leaſt in the paintings and ſculp- 
tures of the Eaſt, ſo if we examine the cha- 
racter and attributes of SERVA, the deſtroy- 
ing power of this country, his functions ex- 

; | bit 

* See Kempfer's Hiſt. of Japan, . it, and plate The 


reader, who poſſeſſes and will turn to Kempfer's curious book, will 
there ſee the great god of Japan, with innumerable arms, all 


- adorned with various ſymbols, ſeated upon the Tamara. 
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hibit too cloſe a parallel to thoſe of the Tyv- 

PHON, or evil genius of Egypt, to permit us 
to hefitate one moment in pronouncing that 
they originally ſprang from one central and 


common ſource. 


During the whole of our progreſlive ſur- | 
vey of the caverns of Upper Egypt, and the 


mythological ſculptures illuſtrative of the an- 


cient worſhip of that country, increaſing evi 


dence ſeems to have ariſen, that they were ori- 


ginally invented by the ſame ingenious race, 
and fabricated by the ſame ſkilful hands. Tra- 


vellers, who have viſited Egypt in periods far 
more recent than thoſe in which the above- 
cited authors journeyed thither, confirm the 


truth of their relation, in regard both to the : 


number and extent of the excavations, the 


beauty of the ſculptures, and their fimilitude 
to thoſe carved in the caverns of India. The 


final reſult, therefore, of this extended in- 


veſtigation is, that, in the remoteſt periods, 
there has exiſted a moſt intimate connection 
between the two nations, and that colonies, 


emigrating from Egypt to India, or from India 


to Egypt, tranſported their deities into the 


country in which they reſpectively took up 


their abode. But, as the Brahmin, if he quit 
his native ſhore, violates the precepts of his 
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religion, of the two hypotheſes, that is the 


more probable which aſſigns the fabrication of 
them to the enterprizing, the daring, Cuthites, 
the anceſtors of the race of Mizraim. When 
we farther conſider, that ſome of theſe tra- 
vellers, more intimately exploring the Egyp- 
tian caverns, and more minutely examining 
the ſculptures with which they are adorned, 


have poſitively aſſerted, that they diſcovered 


among them the figures of the gods“ JAGA- 
 NAuT, GaNnEEs, and VEtSHNU, we can hardly 


refuſe our aſſent to an opinion ſupported by 


ſuch ſtrong evidence. Oppoſite Miniah,” 


ſays M. Savary in his thirtieth letter on 


Egypt, is the village of Gerabia; and, far- 
ther up, that of Saouadi. Here the grottoes 
of the Thebais begin, famous for the auſterity 
of the Anchorets, who retired hither during 


the primitive ages of Chriſtianity. They ex- 


tend for twenty leagues, as far as facing 
Manfelout, and were excavated by the ancient 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphics, found in them, 
atteſt their antiquity,” To thoſe: who are 
decidedly of opinion, that the Indians are 


1 from e by RAKE, the ſon of 


Cusn, 


FThbeſe, in particular, are the ſentiments of M. 3 
many years e of CHANDERNAGORS: See Savary's Let- 
ters, vol. ii. p. C. e 
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Cusn, the pointed ſimilitude in theſe and in- 
numerable other inſtances, between them and 
the Egyptians, will appear by no means ſur- 
priſing; but how far that opinion may be pro- 


bable is a ſubject which in the enſuing * 


will be conſidered at ſome extent. 
Other writers, indulging a ſtill wider ſcope 


| * conjecture, have traced to Ethiopia, that 
country of eternal rock, the original fabri- 


cators of this kind of cavern-temple. Their 
opinion is founded upon the deſcription which 
Ludolphus* gives of the early and flouriſhing 
ſtate of architecture in that country, evident 


in the vaſt ruins of the ancient capital of 
AxuMaA, and of many magnificent temples 


cut out of the live rock, Indeed, in confir- 
mation of the opinion, that religious ceremo- 
nies in Ethiopia, at no very remote period, 


were performed in caverns, I may obſerve, 


that, in an edition of that author now lying 


before me, there is a. very curious engraving 


on the lid of a coffin, dug up, ſays Ludolph, 
in a Chriſtian church-yard, near the high-way 


called Priſcillas,” which repreſents the partici- 


pation of the holy communion, by ſome early 


Chriſtian converts, in the dark receſs of a 
Bb 3 HF facred 


* Ludolphus's Hiſt, Ethiop. p. 170, edit. 1682. 
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facred grotto. A remark of Mr. Hunter may 
alſo with more propriety be noted here than it 


could have been before; that many circum- 


ſtances would induce us to ſuppoſe the Indian 


caverns to have been conſtructed by a very 


different race of men from thoſe who at this 


day inhabit the country. The reaſons, which 
that gentleman aſſigns for holding this o- 
pinion, are founded upon the natural indo- 
tence that diſtinguiſhes the preſent inhabitants, 
apparently incapacitating them for works 
of ſuch enormous labour; and upon their 
general ignorance of that graceful elegance of 

form and proportion of feature which conſti- 
| tute the principal beauty of ſculpture, and 
which, in ſo remarkable a manner, diſtinguiſh 
the majority of the figures juſt deſcribed. 
« But, farther, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 


thoſe artiſts would take the model of their 


work from among themſelves; theſe figures, 
however, are very far from reſembling the 


preſent race of Indians. The general form of 


the body is more robuſt and muſcular ; but 


the moſt remarkable difference lies in the 


countenance, which 15 broad and full; the 


noſe flat ; the lips, particularly the under-lip, 
remarkably thick ; and the whole combination 


of features of a drowſy appearance, very un- 
like 
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like chat acute and ſprightly look «hh 
diſtinguiſhes the natives of Hindoſtan.“ * 
Since both the Egyptians and Ethiopians 


were the undoubted deſcendants of Ham, as 


poſſibly might be the Hindoos; and, conſe- 
quently, fince all muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been infected with the original idolatry of 


Chaldæa, that primeval country, where their 


anceſtors ſo long reſided ; I ſhall again preſent 


the reader with an extract from the ſame pro- 


phet whom I cited in a former page, in eluci- 
dation of the ſuperſtitious rites practiſed in 
the myſtic cell of Egypt, and of the ſculp- 


tures pourtrayed on the walls, both of thoſe 


cells and the caves of India. Whoever atten- 


| tively conſiders what, from various authors, 
and ſome of ſuch unimpeachable veracity as 
Niebuhr, Hunter, and Perron, has been be- 
fore related, concerning the ſplendid regal or- 
naments that decorate the head and nech; the 
Zones, jewelled or ſerpentine, that gird round 
the waiſt of the Indian ſtatues; whoever, in 
India, has ſeen the profuſion of vermilion or 


ſaffron, with which, according to his caſt, the 


devout Hindoo, at the performance of his 
ſacred JUGGEN, marks both his own forchead 
and that of the deity. he adores, muſt agree 


| „ With 
* en vol. vii. p. 301. 
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0 with me, that no alluſion to thoſe ornaments 


can. be apparently more direct, and no def- 
cription of the images themſelves more accu- 


rate, than the following in Ezekiel. Under 
the character of ABOLHE AH, an abandoned 


proſtitute, does Jenovan thus parabolically 


ſtigmatize the idolatrous devotion of the 


apoſtate Judah. — She doated upon the Aſyrians, 


ber neighbours; captains and rulers, clothed moſt 


gorgecuſſy. — And, when ſhe ſaw men pourtrayed 


upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans pour- 


trayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
beads, all of them princes to look to, after the 
manner of the Babylanians of Chaldea, the land 
F their nativity; then, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw them 


meſſengers unto them unto Chaldea. And, again, 


towards the cloſe of the ſame chapter, it is 


ſaid — © Moreover this they have done unto me: 


WHEN THEY HAD SLAIN THEIR CHILDREN TO 
THEIR 1DOLSz Zhen they came, the ſame day, 
unto my ſanctuary to profane it. — And, further- 


more, ye have ſent for men to come from far, 


| unto whom a meſſenger was ſent; and, lo! they 
came, for whom THOU DIDST WASH THYSELF, 
(that is, perform ablutions,) PAiNTEDST 


THINE * AND DECKEDST THYSELF WITH 
ORNAMENTS, 
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ORNAMENTS. And fatteft upon a Rlately bed, 
with a TABLE (that is, an altar) PREPARED 
BEFORE IT, WHEREUPON THOU HAST SET 
MINE INCENSE AND MINE OIL, And à voice of 
a multitude, being at eaſe, was with her, and 
with the men of the common ſort were brought 
Sabians* (that is, worſhippers of the planets) - 
from the wilderneſs, wurch PUT BRACELETS 
UPON THEIR HANDS, AND BEAUTIFUL CROWNS 
UPON THEIR HEA Ds.“ T- 1 8 
We have now travelled through the caverns 


of the Thebais, thoſe moſt ancient and ſa- 
_ cred retreats, ſucceſſively the manſions of the 
illuſtrious living and the repoſitories of the 


mighty dead: we have explored their inmoſt 
receſſes, and examined their ornamental ſculp- 
tures, We have, in the courſe of our pro- 


greſs, purpoſely omitted to take any very 


particular notice of thoſe numerous and ſu- 


perb ſtructures in their neighbourhood, whoſe 


height and majeſty, even in ruins, awe the 


aſtoniſhed ſpectator, becauſe it is our intention 


to devote a future chapter of this work en- 


_ to the nenen of that ſtupendous 
| ſpecies 


* The term S4 BIAN is derived from Sava, a hoſt; that is, 


- THE-HOST or HEAVEN. | 


+ Ezekiel, chap. XXiii, ver. 14, 15. 
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ecies of maſſy architecture and 1 


decoration, which alike diſtinguiſh. ancient 


Egypt and ancient India, The Greeks, who 


poſſeſſed no quarries in ſuch abundance, and 

had a more correct taſte, in this walk of 

ſcience alone 5 the madel of their 
maſters, 

This ſurvey 3 the only remaining 


ſubject of inveſtigation, 3 is, by what channel 
the Greeks arrived at ſo intimate a knowledge 


of the mythology of India, as their paintings, 


their emblematical ſculptures, and their ſacred 


_ Fables, for the moſt part barrowed from that 
country, prove them to have acquired? Was 
it by means of the commercial intercourſe 
which was opened with the latter country by 


the conqueſts of Alexander, and carried on 


under the government of the Ptolemies, 
his ſucceſſors, in Egypt? That period is 


ſurely too late in the annals of time, ſince 


the vaſt and complicated ſyſtem of the 


Greek mythology was formed, and vigorouſly | 


Houriſhed, previouſly to the invaſion of Alex- 
ander. We muſt ſearch for the origin of 
the connexion, as well as the ſource of this 


analogy, in eras far more remote, even at 


that diſtant period when the philoſophers 


and theologiſts of Greece ſucceſſively reforted 
. ET „ 
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to the colleges of Upper Egypt, and imbibed 


the principles of wiſdom and ſcience at its 
 fetppoſed fountain-head, amidft the gloom and 
ſolitude of thoſe ſacred caverns which: Pocock 


and Norden have ſo accurately deſcribed, 


That, even at this diſtant period, their ac. 
quaintance with the literature and mythology 
of the Higher Aſia did by no means cum 
mence, though the. reſult of their knowledge 
might be then firſt formed into a regular 
fyſtem, will hereafter be made clear to the 
reader in a future chapter upon the pure 


original theology of Afia, and the Oriental 


Triads of Deity ; ſince the Phenician Taut 
and the Thracian Orpheus, whoſe reſpective 
fyſtems will be extenfively confidered, and 


both of whom flouriſhed before the Trojan 
war, doubtleſs laid the foundation-ſtone of 


the fabric of Grecian ſcience and theology. 


Thales, however, being univerſally conſidered 


as the father of the Grecian philoſophy, it 
will be ſufficient, in this place, to trace the 


veſtigia of that venerable ſage in his expe- 


dition to Egypt. Our hiſtorical review of 


the doctrines and travels of Pythagoras and 


Plato, in which the preceding aſſertions will 
be more amply verified, muſt be reſerved for 
a future portion of this work. 
5 0 RE at eas | Thi - 
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This firſt and wiſeſt of ths renowned 8 


Coco of Greece was born at Miletus, and 


flouriſhed at the beginning of the ſixth century. 
before Chriſt, and conſequently near three 
hundred years previous to the irruption of 
the Macedonians into India. From the cir- 
cumftance of his having invented the con- 
ſtteellation of the Little Bear, ſome ancient au- 
thors, and among them Hyginus and Suidas, “ 


ſuppoſed Thales to have been a Phenician, 


but the fact itſelf of his having firſt formed 
into a conſtellation the ſtars of the Urſa 


Minor is exceedingly - doubtful, -- fince the 


Phœnician navigators, in their daring expe- 
_ ditions to the moſt diſtant regions of the 


globe, during ages far anterior to that of 
Thales, could ſcarcely have performed thoſe 
remote voyages without the help of the gui- 
ding ray, ſhed by the pole-ſtar, from the very 


centre of the Arctic circle. Its name of 
Cynoſura is undoubtedly Grecian, being com- 
| pounded of æureg and v, the tail of a dg: but 
its more ancient name was Phcenice, which 

immediately points to its inventors," the old 
P heœnicians. All that can be allowed is, that 
wo wo "ow aſteriſm from bee 

| . Whither | 


* See Suidas in voce nn and Hypinue i in Aſtronom. lib. ik, 
p. 126. ö 
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whither it is acknowledged he travelled," into 
Greece. The expedition of Thales into 
Pheœnicia, according to Laertius,* his geo- 
grapher, took place at an early period of 
his life: it was in a more advanced ſeaſon of 
it that he viſited the ſages of the great Dioſ- 
polis, or Thebes. At that period the three 


grand colleges of Egyptian learning, that of 
Heliopolis, that of Memphis, and that of 


Thebes, flouniſhed in the zenith of their 


glory under the patronage of Amaſis, a prince 


renowned for equity and wiſdom. As yet the 
frantic Cambyſes had not poured deſolation 
over the fertile valley of Egypt, ſlaughtered 


her prieſts, -or burned her temples. This 
calamitous event, ſo fatal to the power and 


the ſciences of Egypt, took place under the 
ſacceeding reign of Pſammenitus, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, who was himſelf the victim of 


the fury of that ſanguinary conqueror. Thoſe 


colleges Thales ſucceſſively viſited 5 as did 
Pythagoras afterwards, but under leſs auſpi- 


cious circumſtances, the latter being taken 


priſoner by Cambyſes and ſent captive to 
Babylon. It was happy for ſcience, and ap- 
pears like the hand of that all- wiſe Providence 
which directs, unſeen, the affairs of mortals, 

which 


« Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalis, p. 58. 
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which exalts and puts down empires, PTY 
permits the ray of ſcience to beam alternately 


on every country of the earth, that theſe 
wiſe and pious men ſhould have gone to 
Egypt, in queſt of knowledge, at the very 
juncture when its divine light was about to 
be extinguiſhed for ever in that devoted 


country, and thould have ſnatched a torch 
from the altars of the muſes in Egypt, to 


kindle a brighter and purer flame on their 


riſing altars in Greece. | 
Thales was received into high Favenie: and 


much admired by king Amaſis. Having been 


inſtructed by the prieſts of Memphis in the 
principles of geometry, a ſcience in which 
they excelled, he, at that prince's deſire, 
meaſured the altitude of the pyramids by their 


ſhadow.“ When he returned to Greece he 


very much improved that ſcience, inſtructed 

Pythagoras in it, and is ſuppoſed to have 

invented many of the propoſitions in Euclid. 
Under the Heliopolitan prieſts, who, as may 


be ſuppoſed of prieſts officiating in the city 


of the ſun, were more addicted to aſtro- 
nomy, he perfected thoſe aſtronomical ſtudies 
vrhich he had commenced in Phœnicia, and 


afterwards taught that ſcience to his country- 


Plutarch in as p. 36 
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men, as yet inexperienced in its wonderful 
arcana. Thales, if the accounts that have 
come down to us may be credited, which 
the learned Mr. Coſtard is very much inclined 


to doubt, & not only firſt found out the true 


length of the ſolar year, but predicted an 
eclipſe of the ſun, which preciſely came to 


paſs at the time predicted, and put an end 


to the five years war carried on between the 
Lydians and Medes, who, thinking the gods 


diſpleaſed by the ſudden turning of day into 
night, terminated their differences by a laſt- 


ing peace. The determination of the length 
of the year, and the prediction of this famous 


eclipſe, could not, however, have been effect- 
ed without a mathematical apparatus and 


aſtronomical tables, which -cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have exiſted, in Greece, in that in- 
fant ſtage of the ſcience. Thales, therefore, 


undoubtedly borrowed his information, in 
both theſe reſpects, from the Egyptian prieſts, 
who we know, from the moſt authentic 


writers of antiquity, could calculate eclipſes, 
and who had long before engraved the num- 
ber of the days of the reformed year upon 
the great golden cirele that adorned the tomb 


« See his Letters on the Riſe of Aſtronomy, p. 99. 
1 Herodoti, lib. i i. p. 46. 
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Op of Oſymandes. But the ſuperb ſepulchre of 
Oſymandes was at Thebes, and, therefore, 
we muſt now finally follow the ſteps of our 


philoſopher, during his anxious wanderings in 
queſt of truth and ſcience, to thoſe caverns 
of the Upper Egypt which, we have ſo lately 
explored. 
Philoſophers, it has been cds obſerved, 
ever loved the filence of groves and the ſoli- 


tude of caves. While Monarchy ſwayed the 


ſceptre in Thebes, and Luxury indulged her 


bloated progeny in that celebrated metropolis 


with all the rarities of the Eaſt, Science had 


taken up her abode in the rocky receſſes ad- 


joining, and roots and water alone compoſed 


the frugal banquet of the ſages who tenanted 


the caverns that lined the borders of the Nile. 


Pythagoras himſelf on his return to Samos, 


after a reſidence of two-and-twenty years in 


Egypt, though he erected a ſchool for the 


public ſtudy of philoſophy within the city, 


yet reſided without the city in a cavern, where 


he delivered his more myſtical and profound 
diſcourſes ; and in like manner the more-deep 
and recondite ſciences of Egypt were alone 


taught, by her ſequeſtered ſacerdotal tribe, in 


the gloomy adyta and ſubterraneous grottoes 
of the Thebais, 


In 
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In attempting thus to trace the footſteps of 


the firſt and wiſeſt of the Greeks, during ages 


involved in deep hiſtorical obſcurity, and 


to prove that Thales really did derive from the 
ſages of Egypt the great outlines both of his 

theology and philofophy, we ought by no 
means to omit mentioning a few ſtrong col- 


lateral circumſtances which immediately tend 


to eſtabliſh our hypotheſis. The Egyptians 
were at that time devoted to hieroglyphics and 

to a mythological caſt of ſentiment, The 
hiſtory both of their Dii Majores and Minores 


was compoſed of a ſeries of phyſical fables 


and ingenious allegories, alluſive to the celeſ- 


tial phænomena; and can it, therefore, excite 
wonder that Greece, whoſe earlieſt philoſo- 


phers were pupils of the Egyptian ſages, 


ſhould purſue the ſame courſe of fabling and 
allegorizing, ſurpaſſing their maſters as well 
in the boldneſs as in the elegance of their 
romantic fictions? The genii which preſided 


in the ſigns of the Egyptian zodiac are, for 
the moſt part, the deities of Greece. In the 


Grecian Apollo, who does not trace the Oſiris 
of Egypt? and, in their winged Mercury, the 
Hermes of that country, in which wings 


were ſo uſual a ſymbol, that Scripture itſelf 
Vox. II. Cc- denominates 
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. it the land ſhadowing with wings 2% 


But, in fact, the Egyptian Ofiris is the Eſ- 
wara of India, and Hermes is no other than 


the celebrated Indian deity Bhood, the 
offspring of Soma, the moon, and the nymph 


Ron1ur, the bright ſtar in the Bull's head 
perſonified ; that is, allegory apart, this per- 
ſonage was born. when thoſe orbs were in 
conjunction. The ſtars, which form the bril- 
liant cluſter called the Pleiades, were reſpec- 


tively perſonified, in Sanſcreet hiſtory, by as 
many beautiful nymphs, the ſuppoſed daugh- 


ters of a renowned rajah, long before the 
Grecian mythology was formed, and it is but 


juſt to allow to the older nation the prior claim 
of invention. The hydra, alſo, which the 


Grecian Hercules flew, that is, which the fun, 
riſing in the conſtellation Hercules, with a 
brighter beam obſcured the light of, has 


been known of old in thoſe writings by the 
name of Seſhanaga, or King of Serpents. 
He rules over the inferior hemiſphere ; for, 


he ſets when the ſun riſes; and he poſſeſſes, 
like his Grecian copy, numerous heads, each 
head adorned with a flaming gem, by which 
they mean the ſtars that compoſe it. From 
India, n the Greeks did not directly 

obtain 


0 Ilia, n ver. 1. 
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obtain this curious piece of ae: for, 
Seſhanaga | firſt became the Egyptian ypbon, 
(a word derived from 7uphon, deluge, like 
E from vie, water,) that malignant Ty- 

the Scorpion of their zodiac, whom 


| Forks the ſon of Oſiris, that is light, 
Pierced through and through with innume- | 
Table arrows. I ſhall not, for the preſent, 


purſue theſe details of aſtronomical mytho- 


logy, ſince they will neceſſarily occupy a large 


portion of the early pages of the intended 


_ hiſtory; but haſten | to the concluſion of this 
prolonged chapter, by ſtating, as far as the 
glimmering light reflected from ancient Gre- 


clan records will permit, what other doctrines 
of a theological and philoſophical kind pre- 


vailed in Egypt, and were thence imported 
into Greece during the. reign of Amaſis. > 


Two very ſtrong circumſtances may | be ad- 
duced in proof that the Egyptians, at. the 


period of our philoſopher's viſit, although the 
ſuperb temples of Luxore were already erected, 


had not wholly relinquiſhed their attach- 


| ment to rock-built temples and cavern-devo- 
tion ; for, that monarch himſelf, according t to 
Herodotus,“ had cauſed to be hewn out of a 


che ſolid rock a yaſt chapel, conſiſting. of « one 
. entire 


* Herodotus, lib, ii. p. 178, edit, Steph. 
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54 


entire FEED in the excavation and 1 a 


which, 2000 choſen maſons were employed 


for three whole years; and this immenſe 


ſtructure was afterwards conveyed down the 


Nile, from the city of Elephantis, to Sais, a 


diſtance of twenty days ſail, where it was 
placed in the veſtibule of the venerated temple 
of Minerva. The author alſo records many 
other erections of Amaſis, all in the maſly co- 


loſſal ſtyle of architefture; and, what is very 


much to our preſent purpoſe, informs us, that, 
behind the aforeſaid temple of Minerva, cer- 
tain ſepulchral vaults or ſhrines were fa- 
bricated for the celebration of rites too aw- 


ful to be named by him; that, cloſe adjoin- 


ing, there were columns; probably of Phal- 
lic deſignation, for, the ſymbol of Oſiris as 
well as of Seeva, in his generative capacity, 
was a column of vaſt height and magnitude ; 


and .that.there was alſo an extenſive .lake, of 


an orbicular form, lined with ſtone, intended, 
doubtleſs, for the purpoſe of purification, like 


the tanks of India. He concludes this im- 


portant information, ſo direct and deciſive, by 
. expreſlly declaring, that in this lake the prieſts 


performed thoſe ſolemn nocturnal ſhews, 
_wohich the Eoprians call Laursrrkirs, ra a N | 


fu 


my 


41 


feugtpie Alxux riet. It was to revenge an affront 


offered by Amaſis to Cambyſes, who had de- 


manded his daughter in marriage, but on 
whom the former had impoſed the daughter 


of his predeceſſor Apries for his own, that 
the Perſian monarch invaded Egypt, and, not- 


withſtanding his temporary ſubverſion both of 
its civil and religious government, evident 
teſtimony has, in the preceding pages, been 
exhibited of the reſumption of cavern-worſhip 
after his departure, in the plate repreſenting a 


folar ſacrifice, ſculptured on a rock in the 


Thebais, in which the ſymbols of the Egyp- 
tian and Perſian devotion are viſibly blended.” 
While Thales ſojourned in the caverns of 
the Thebais, he probably learned from the 
Egyptian ſeers that diſtinguiſhing axiom of 
the Tonic philoſophy, aquam eſſe initium rerum, 


or, THAT WATER IS THE PRINCIPLE OF ALL 
- THINGS ;+ a doctrine ſo remarkably conſonant 
to the Moſaic arid Brahmin philoſophy, | as 
well as to that obſervation of Homer, which 
he had probably borrowed from the Orphic | 


ſchool, Qt 0TTep yeveo rt g rerunraiz 


or, the Ocean is the great ſource of the ge- 
” neration of all things.” & Hence _— all the 


e S —* 


* Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 179, edit Steph. 
+ Cicero de Nat. Deorum, lib. i. cap. 10. 
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relpett, and e even veneration, paid. in Eater 
climes to the Lors, or water- lily, a plant 


which continually keeps its expanded petals 


floating above the ſurface of the waters, to 


whatever height they riſe ; and hence the fre- 


quent uſe of that allegorical ſymbol in the de- 


coration of the temples of Egypt and Greece. 
In thoſe rocky retreats alſo, ſo well calculated 


for profound meditation on the nature and at- 
tributes of God, he learned that other ſublime 


axiom aſcribed to him by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus: for, this author affirtns, that, tt on its 
being demanded of Thales, what God was? he 

anſwered, that which has neither beginnin nor 
end; ** doubtleſs alluding to that 801 an- 


eient ſymbol, the orb, or circle, by which it 


will hereafter be more particularly proved t the 
Egyptians deſignated the Deity. Thus, alfo, 
the Indians, in an ancient ſhaftah, defining 
the Supreme Being, aſſerted, that * God was 


| like a perfect ſphere, without 5 Fro 


without end. T It ſhould, however, be re- 


marked, 1 in honour of Thales, that, when he 


aſſerted that water was the Cope of all 
things, he meant a ſubordinate and phyſical 
principle; ; for, according to Cicero, he added, 


Deum : 


* Vide — p. 5 | 
t Hates N Hiftorical Events, part i 1. p. 31. 


a. tm. $5 


a 


7 


Deum e eam mentem que ex aqua cuncta fin- 


geret; or that God was the demiurgic mind 


which formed all things out of water. On 


another occaſion he aſſerted, that God was 


reo CuTaTov meavrwv, the oldeſt of all tbings; and 


that the world was governed by the ſtrong 


power of Neceſſity, meaning no blind ne- 
oeſſity, but the immutable decrees of his Pro- 


vidence. 
Cicero, elſewhere, men tions Thales as the 


firſt Grecian who made any inquiry into theſe 
abſtruſe metaphyſical ſubjects, and, finally, 
Herodotus, who, by his own confeſſion, had 


viſited the prieſts of both Heliopolis and 
Thebes, appears to me to eſtabliſh the paint of 
the Grecian theology having been brought out 


of Egypt, by declaring, that his nation ac- 
| knowledged to have received the names of their 


gods from that country; for, with thoſe 
names they doubtleſs received their wonderful 
hiſtory and myſterious rites; the nefarious 


orgies of the phallica, celebrated at Athens, 


which are only a mutilated copy of the In- 
dian worſhip of the lingam ;. and the ſacred 
pomp of their Oſiris and Iſis, revived in the 


. Ce 4 2 an 


* De Nat. > in Loco citato. 
+ See Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalis, p. 21. 
1 Herodot. lib. ii. p. 80, idem edit. 
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una myſteries, whoſe name and rites, 

however, evince them to be no other than the 

Eſwara and Iſa, that is, the active and paſſive 

| principles in nature perlonified, of the Brahe 
min mythologiſts. 


That the immortality DF the Ws fanned . 3 
part of the creed of the Indians and Egyp- 
tians has been already proved; and Thales, 


having imbibed their ſentiments on this head, 
carried this doctrine, probably before Phere- 
cydes, into the ſchools of Greece. He was 


accuſtomed to denominate the ſoul not only 


 euroxwnrov, as having within itſelf the principle 
of motion, but alſo xwnraov, as poſſeſſing the fa- 


culty F giving motion to other objects; and Laer- 


tius informs us, he went ſo far as to aſſert, 
that the loadſtone was endowed with a ſoul, 
| becauſe it poſſeſſed the power of attract- 


ing iron.“ In fact, the various viciflitudes 
which that ſoul endured during its terreſtrial 


ſojourning, the ſeveral ſtages and degrees of 
ſorrow and ſuffering through which it toiled 
in its aſcent to the SUPREME GOOD, together f 
with certain phyſical phænomena connected 
with the hiſtory of the allegorical deities of 
India and Egypt, formed the baſis of all 
the — of Africa and Afia, The ſtu- 


pen dous 
s Sia Laertius in Vita Thalis. 
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| pendous ſcenes which were. tranſacting around, = 


as well-in the natural as the moral world; the 
exploring eye of philoſophy contemplated. with, 
awe and wonder; and, to impreſs them forci- 
bly on the minds of their pupils, the hoary 


ſages of antiquity cauſed to be acted over 
again, in vaſt ſubterraneous_. theatres, the 
mighty drama of life and of nature. A deſire 


to- repreſent. theſe with correctneſs and energy 


was the occaſion of giving their dark winding 


avenues to the holy cavern of Elephanta, and 
of ſcooping out the deep receſſes of the 


ſubterraneous labyrinths of the Thebais. The 


profound and myſtic exhibitions to which 
Thales and his pupil Pythagoras were wit- 
neſſes in thoſe rocky ſhrines ; the wonderful 
ſymbols which they. there beheld exalted 


before the view of the initiated; and the 


hallowed ſymphonies, unutterable by profane 
lips, which they there heard recited; had 
penetrated their inmoſt ſouls with awe and 


holy reverence: the remembrance of them was 


never to be obliterated from their hearts, 
and they, therefore, carried away and en- 


grafted the theological code and ſacred pomps 


of Egypt upon the infant religion and dawn- 
ing mythology of Greece. The feſtival cere- 
monies and religious dogmag of the two 

nations 
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nations ſoon became inſeparably, inextricably, 
blended; and the myſteries of Greece, though 
2 country which had no caverns like thoſe of 
India and Thebes, bore, in fucceeding ages, 
all the ſtamp and diſtinguiſhing features of the 


Ancient cavern-worſhip of Aſia; the long pro- 


eeſſion of prieſts, bearing ſacred ſymbols, and 
of fear- ſtruck candidates, conducted during 
the awful proceſs of initiation through 
_ dreary adyta and winding glooms ; the whole 
temple being, at one time, veiled in the 
deepeſt midnight darkneſs, and, at another, 
flaming with the brighteſt ſplendors of the 
noon-day ſun ; the ſhriek of anguiſh and the 
ſhout of tranſport alternately reſounding as 
ſtruggling virtue ſuffered or was triumphant. 
Ifis, converted into Ceres, again heard her 
eceymbals echo through the vault of Eleuſis; 
while Seeva, indignant, ſaw the inſignia and 


worſhip of the deity of Benares uſurped by the 


Athenian Bacchus, 
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AVING had occaſion to mention fo repeatedly 

the rites of Mir HRA, I truſt the reader will 
excuſe my adding, to this chapter of Diſſertations, 
the following Ode to that fabulous deity of the 
| Perſians, which was printed in the body of a Tra- 
gedy, publiſhed by me, two or three years ſince, (but 
never intended for exhibition,) and entitled, Pantayza; 
or, THE CapTIVE Brips, Like all the other pro- 


ductions of my unfortunate Muſe, Pax THA has met 


with very indifferent treatment from the public, and 
ſlumbers neglected in the warehouſe of Mr. Richard- 
ſon. That her ſlumber may not be eternal, I thus 
take the liberty of re- introducing her to the public 
notice. The tragedy was written upon the Greek model; 
but, from that circumſtance not being ſtated in the 
title- page, it was criticiſed in all the Reviews accord- 
ing to the rules of the Engliſh drama, and, conſequent- 
ly, was doomed to oblivion, without ever being read, 
J indulge a hope, that the Ops, here inſerted, and an 
impartial examination of the Tragedy itſelf, which 

was intended for the Study and not the Stage, will 
be the means of reſcuing the injured fair from total 
neglect, and of vindicating my own character from 
the charge of having written ſuch execrable poetry as 
ougght to be ſtrangled in the birth. | 


' ODE 
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. n 
BY THE PERSIAN ARMY AFTER ENGAGEMENT. 
Ie 1 of Liehr, whoſe burning eye 
Pours on an hundred realms exhauſtleſs day; 
Whether beneath the polar ſky 
They ſtretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy ſtream, 
Or glow beneath thy fervid tropic ray; 
MrTrRa, we hail thee our immortal ſire! 
And, as we gaze on thy diffuſive bea, 
Drink from thy fountain life, and catch rekindling fire! 
Swell loud and. deep the choral ſong, 
To Mitara's praiſe the notes prolong, 
Ye facred guardians of th'ETERNAL FLAME, 
That, pure and bright, from Nature's birth | 
T hrough many a circling century hath glow'd, 
Ere firſt, to warm the barren earth, : 
His ſhining chariot clave th'ztherial road: - 
Aloft your golden cenſers raiſe, 
And, while a thouſand altars blaze, 
With ſhouts the conſcious deity proclaim! 
255 1 Wi 
Impatient for the breaking dawn, 
Ere yet, emerging from the main, 
Thy: glowing axle pour'd the morn, 
"_—_ PERSIANS, ſpread through many. a plain, 


With 
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Wich finiorn ſhouts demand the war. 
Bright on yon mountains pine-clad height 
Bcam'd the fair harbinger of day, 
. And ſoon we mark d thy radiant car, 
In glory burſting on the fight, 
Mount ſwiftly up the ſapphire way! 
Inſtant a thouſand trumpets ſound, 
A thouſand chiefs in arms appear, 
Aud tigh-their glitt'ri ring banners bear; 
The harneſs d ſteed reſponſive neighs, 
And, while his footſteps ſpurn the ground, | 
rs eye-balk burn, his noſtrils blaze! 
8 | ” 
What ſtranger youths of noble n 
Ye Pxsfans, mingle with your valiant train, 
| Of aſpect dauntleſs but ſerene, 
Whoſe glitt ring helms in air fublimely tow'r ; 


5 i | And On their ſullen brows, that breathe diſdain, 8 


Contempt of death and ſtern defiancE low'r! 
In their fluſh'd cheeks the mantling blood, 


That bounds impatient through each throbbing » vein, 


Mounts in a richer fuller flood, 


Imprinting deep the wartior's ſcarlet Rain! 


To virtue and to glory dear, 
From Sus As proud imperial tow'rs-they come, 
The chief to fall on an untimely bier, 
His comrades to return with laurels home! 
By thee. led on to victory, | 
And glowing with thy own immortal flame, 
To arms with kindred rage they fly, 
Had half die danger ſbare, and half the Th 


% 
be: Io 


4 Hark! GLozy from yon craggy height, 
Where cloth'd in glitt'ring adamant ſhe ſtands, 


Summons to war the ſons of fight; 


And, rolling round the field her eyes of flame, 


Fires with heroic rage her favour'd bands! 


High on her creſt the burniſn'd dragons glow, 
While, deeply drinking the eternal beam, 


They ſhed pernicious light, and blaſt the with ring foe! 


Smite, loudly ſmite, the choral ſtring, 

| Aloft the golden cenſer raiſe; 

Let heav'n's bright arch with triumph ring, 
And earth reſound with MirhRA“s praiſe! 


. 
What frantic ſhrieks of wild deſpair 
Come rolling on the burthen'd air! 
The war-fiend pours his funeral yell; 


While ſcarce the trumpet's pow'rful breath, 


Scarce the loud clarion's ampler ſwell, 
Drown the tumultuous groans of death! 
Th'AssvRTAxs fly; in heaps around 
Their braveſt vet'rans ſtrew the ground! 
Shall wanton vengeance ſtain the brave, 
Or rancour burn beyond the grave? 
PEkslAxs, th'enſanguin'd fight give o'er, 
And ſheathe your ſabres ſteep'd in gore. 
Though juſtice wide her falchion wave, 
From inſult ſtill the brave forbear; 
With palms array'd, with conqueſt crown'd, 
The brighteſt glory's ſtill to ſpare! 


Swell 
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15 Swell loud and deep the choral ſong, 
To Mitara's praiſe the notes prolong, 
1 facred guardians of th'sTzRNAL FLAME, 
That, pure and bright, from Nature's birth 
T — rolling centuries hath ceaſeleſs glow” d, 
* Fre firſt, to watm the barren Fares 
His ſhining chariot clave th'therial road: 
Aloft your golden cenſers raiſe, 5 45 h 
And, while a thouſand altars blaze, 
With ſhouts the conſcious — . 1 
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